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A Dialogue on Things in General 


BETWEEN GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AND ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


To-day Shaw is incomparably the greatest of living dramatists. A critic of painting, music, 
and the drama, a journalistic free-lance, a novelist, a dramatist, a borough councillor, a leader 
of the Fabian Society, a remarkable public speaker, a vigorous champion of Communism, an 
organizer of the Labor Party now in office in England, a publicist whose utterances are heard 
round the world—with such a rich background Shaw probably has the most interesting and 
alert mentality possessed by anyone now living. If he is often the first victim of his own sense 
of humor, if his destination is often the House of Mirth instead of the Palace of Truth, if he 
is often impractical in his proposals and fantastic in his criticisms, he never lacks the cardinal 


virtue of being stimulating, provocative. 


In the following “ Dialogue on Things in General” 


he speaks out his mind freely on many topies of both current and universal interest.—A. H. 


ROOM at 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
4 London, Time, February 1, 1924. 
Shaw’s biographer, Archibald Henderson, 
tall, smooth shaven, of blond complex- 
ion, is examining intently a magnificent 
photograph of Einstein on the book case. 
On a chair lie two volumes of the Italian 
translation of Shaw's plays. Against one 
wall Mrs. Shaw’s writing bureau, roofed 
like a motor car, bears Rodin’s bust of 
Shaw in bronze. Around are portraits 
of Nietzsche, Strindberg, and Descartes, 
Shavian cartoons by Max Beerbohm, 
landscapes by Flandrin and Sartorio, 
drawings by Rodin, Sargent, and Roth- 
enstein, a Whistler etching, and some 
reproductions of work by Philip Webb 
and Albrecht Diirer. Enter hurriedly, 
briskly rubbing his hands, his face 
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wreathed in friendly smiles, a tall man 
dressed in brown—unmistakably the 
great dramatist and critic of world af- 
fairs, George Bernard Shaw. The two 
men greet each other heartily. 


Henpverson. Well! well! well! My 
dear Shaw, it’s bully to see you again 
after a round dozen of years. And how 
well you look! TI suspect Sir Almroth 
Wright has taken a cue from “Back to 
Methusaleh” and conferred upon you 
the O. L.—Order of Longevity. Why, 
when I saw you last you were—shall I 
say ?—lank; your face was unbelievably 
white, and your beard unmistakably 
red. To-day you are—shall I say?— 
heavy; your hair is snow white, it is 
true, but your face is unbelievably 
All rights reserved 
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ruddy. The change is very becoming—I 
can almost believe you have forsworn 
your Puritanism and Vegetarianism, and 
become Chesterton’s most ardent dis- 
ciple. Ah! I guess the riddle! You 
have had the Steinach operation. 

Suaw. No, as far as I know, the 
Steinach operation has produced no re- 
sults that do not occur spontaneously in 
occasional causes. And it is not con- 
tended by Steinach or his American fol- 
lowers that the operation has been more 
than occasionally successful. It is ad- 
mitted that the alleged rejuvenations do 
not prolong life. And it is longevity 
which interests me and not the ghastly 
prospect of seeing all the moribund peo- 
ple bustling about and pretending to be 
gay young dogs. The prolongation of 
life, if it occurs, will occur as in “ Back 
to Methusaleh,” and not by vasectomy 
or by grafting the glands of young 
animals on old men. 

Henperson. Just the same, you 
have not answered my question. I have 
heard silly stories about your having 
written finis to your career as a drama- 
tist in this colossal, interminable drama 
of five plays in one, “Back to Methusa- 
leh.” And here I find you spryer than 
ever, with cheeks ruddy as a winter 
apple; perhaps the greatest play of your 
life has just been magnificently pro- 
duced for the first time on any stage in 
my country, and you are evidently pre- 
paring to begin your career as a drama- 
tist all over again. The secret is too 
valuable to be lost. So be a good fellow 
and tell me how you succeeded in re- 
maining so youthful. 

Suaw. I don’t. I look my age; and 
I am my age. It is the other people 
who look older than they are. What can 
you expect from people who eat corpses 
and drink spirits? 

HENDERSON. So you mean that as a 
challenge? Don’t you know, my dear 
G. B. S., that we have National Prohibi- 
tion in my country? Didn’t Dame Lloyd 
George say in Chicago not long ago that, 
after the noble example set by the United 
States (and so resolutely broken by her 
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law-abiding citizens every hour, may | 
interpolate?), England could not | 
lag behind? After whisky, brandy, 
light wines, and beers, it is open!y 
prophesied that later we may well expe 
to see tobacco, chewing gum, candy, an | 
what not, put in the Index. Why no 
the flesh of the dead corpses of anima 
as well? The Socialist State would hay: 
to expropriate the tobacco and chewin; 
gum kings and the packers—and that i 
too expensive an experiment so soo 
after the Weltkrieg. But to get back to 
the eternal question—Ponce de Leon's 
quest of the fountain of youth—what. 
after all, is the secret of longevity? 
SHaw. If I knew I should not be 
what I am. How often must I repeat 
that such a discovery as the secret of 
longevity would change the character 
and conduct of the man who discovered 
it to such an extent that he would be in 
effect a different man. Louis XV said 
Apres moi, le déluge,” I said, in the 
appendix to “Man and Superman” 
“Every man over forty is a scoundrel.” 
Take your Louis XV, and your man just 
turned forty, and convince him that he 
has another century or two to live 
Would Louis have let things slide and 
provoked 1789? Would the man of 
forty bank on his being over military 
age and hound on his juniors to war? 
It is the time ahead of a man that con- 
trols him, not the time behind him. 
When the secret of longevity is dis- 
covered, or, as is more probable, when 
the thing occurs without being less a 
secret than it is at present—I am sixty- 
seven; but I can’t tell you the secret of 
being sixty-seven any more than you 
can tell me the secret of being forty-six— 
the human race will become quite differ- 
ent to our present shortlived mob. 
Henpverson. Very well—have it 
your own way: I believe you always do, 
anyway. In any case I am glad to see 
you and to be back in England again. 
But I find that, as usual, I have been 
deceived by the Press. For six years it 
has been dinned into my ears that Eng- 
land and the United States were the 
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Damon and Pythias of nations, English- 
speaking Unions, Sulgrave Institutions, 
monuments and memorials to Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Walter Hines Page, 
the Washington Conference for Limi- 
tation of Armaments, and what not 
testify to this beautiful rapprochement. 
But all my old friends here—after 
greeting me warmly—soon blurt out: 
“Well, Henderson, if you want brutal 
frankness, we all feel that Wilson came 


over here, lured us into the League of 
Nations, then deserted us in the hour of 
need, leaving us to ‘hold the bag’—and 
‘got away with the swag.’” To all of 
which I reply that our failure to join 
the League of Nations was a matter of 
local American politics, that the Irrec- 
oncilables deliberately “‘ditched’® Wil- 
son for party advantage, that a great 
majority of the American people prob- 
ably desire to-day to enter the League 
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of Nations and would do so if a national 
plebiscite free of local politics could be 
taken on the question; and lastly—that 
after putting the quietus on the Central 
Empires and sacrificing incalculable 
blood and treasure without the acqui- 
sition of a fort or territory, the United 
States is reviled like a yeggman for 
“going off with the swag” because she 
is businesslike enough to collect the 
debts justly due her by the Allies. One 
prominent Englishman actually told me 
that the intelligentsia in Great Britain 
regretted now that the United States 
ever entered the World War because of 
the great mess we had bequeathed to her 
through our ignoble refusal to share the 
burdens of winning the peace! Our own 
Ambassador, Mr. George Harvey— 
who has but recently returned home— 
even chose to denigrate the crusading 
spirit of his own countrymen (for which 
he was roundly excoriated in the 
American Press, irrespective of party) 
in the statement in a speech in England 
that Americans went into the World 


War, not to save Europe, but—to save 


their own skins! 


true? 

Suaw. No; they entered it to take 
Germany's scalp under all sorts of 
romantic delusions and pretexts. The 
Ku Klux Klan lynches and flogs and 
tars and feathers because it likes these 
but it has to find patriotic 
excuses for believing that negroes should 
be outlawed, Catholics exterminated, 
and inconvenient people taught Klan 
manners. Americans at large rushed to 
the front because they wanted to fight, 
to indulge in virtuous indignation, to 
see the Old World, to escape from their 
homes and have adventures of all sorts, 
to strike a blow for their ideals, and to 
prove to themselves and others that 
they were not cowards, Also, of course, 
because they could not help themselves. 
But under all these heads it is truer to 
say that they entered the war to risk 
their skins than to save them. Mr. 
Harvey gives them credit for more 
horse sense than they possessed. But in 


Do you believe that is 


sports; 
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modern states the people have no choi, 
They are told they are at war, and mi 
go to the trenches. If an individ) 
American objects on the ground that | 
will perhaps be shot by the enemy, {| 
reply is that if he refuses he will ce; 
tainly be shot by his friends at dawn nex 
day. In this sense Americans may | 
said to have risked their skins to sav. 
their skins. But there would have he« 
plenty of volunteers without 
pulsion, as there were at first in Eng 
land; and their personal motives can 
not be disposed of as mere self-prese; 
vation. The psychology of war is muc! 
more complicated than that. War fev: 
is a curious disease and very infectious 

HENDERSON. You interest m: 
strangely—as the hero says to the hero 
ine in the popular novel. But we hav: 
wandered away from the original idea 
You have been execrated for publicly as 
serting, prior to the Washington Con 
ference, that England wanted to fight 
America. Perhaps you were misquoted 
Like Nietzsche, you are a “good Euro 
pean.” May I ask whether you would 
like to see an alliance or union of thic 
English-speaking peoples? 

Suaw. People should execrate me for 
things I have said, not for the thing. 
that fools say I have said. I think there 
should be an alliance of all the peoples 
who are psychologically homogeneous 
enough to share one another's ideas. \ 
common language certainly makes an a! 
liance easier; though you must not for- 
get that it also makes quarreling easier. 
The Americans and Chinese may utter 
endless insults to each other and be none 
the worse, because neither understands 
the other; but an American insult to the 
English or an English insult to the 
Americans might lead to a war. As a 
matter of fact, Anglo-American relations 
have always been strained for this very 
reason. No quarrels are as frequent and 
angry as family quarrels. Remember, 
too, that an alliance between Canada 
and the United States is much more 
clearly indicated geographically than an 
alliance between Canada and the British 
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|.lands, to say nothing of Canada and 
ritish East Africa. The political world 
may integrate on geographic rather than 
linguistic lines. An alliance of Ger- 
iny, France, the British Empire, and 

e United:States is what was wanted in 
1913; and it is still urgently needed in 
.pite of the three languages involved. 
Without it there can be no real peace in 
the world. 

HeNDERSON. Perhaps the best inter- 
ests of civilization would be subserved, 
not by an alliance of the English- 

peaking peoples, but by the entry of all 
the nations into the League of Nations. 
| note that your Labor Prime Minister, 
\[r. Ramsay MacDonald, advocates the 
admission of Germany into the League. 
President Coolidge has recently cate- 
vorically announced—on what authority 
| am at a loss to guess—that the entry 
of the United States into the League of 
Nations is no longer an issue before the 


\merican people. Mr. Edward W. Bok 


las recently offered a prize of $100,000 
for “the best practical plan by which the 


\nited States may co-operate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the 
peace of the world”; and of the 22,165 
plans submitted, the award has been 
made to plan 1469 of Dr. Charles H. 
evermore by the Committee of Award, 
composed of Elihu Root, Chairman, 
James G. Harbord, Edward M. House, 
Ellen F. Pendleton, Roscoe Pound, 
William Allen White, and Brand Whit- 
lock. A feature of the plan is that the 
United States is not to join the League 
of Nations as at present constituted, but 
should extend its present co-operation 
with the League and propose participa- 
tion in the work of its Assembly and 
Council under explicitly specified condi- 
tions and reservations. It is an open 
question—a question of grave import— 
whether the United States should join 
the League of Nations as at present 
constituted. 

Suaw. It would be a good thing for 
the League of Nations, which would be 
a somewhat less glaring imposture with 
the United States in than it is with the 


United States out. But you have to re- 
member that the United States is itself 
a League of Nations, and a much more 
genuine and psychologically homogene- 
ous one than the Geneva makeshift. 
This North American League may rea- 
sonably say to Europe: ‘Make your 
European League a reality by getting in 
Germany and Russia, and we may then 
consider how far the North American 
League can co-operate with the Euro- 
pean one.” 

HENDERSON. It seems to me that 
your Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, 
has a great opportunity to make a name 
for himself in history. I am told by rep- 
resentative Germans in Berlin that were 
the question (a sentimental, not a prac- 
tical one) of desire for a war with France 
put to the vote in Germany to-day, 
seventy-five per cent of the population 
would vote for it. To get France out of 
the Ruhr and to make a rational agree- 
ment as to Germany’s resources and her 
ability to pay indemnities and repara- 
tions is the first step to World Peace. 
To allow the spirit of La Revanche to 
smolder on in Germany until it bursts 
into flame would be an international 
crime of the first magnitude. What is 
the way out? 

SHaw. The way out of the Ruhr is 
the way in, traversed in the opposite 
direction: I am tired of saying that 
plundering and kicking the enemy to 
death when he is down should not be 
called fine names like Reparation and 
Indemnity and the like. Germany must 
be left alone to restore herself; and if she 
cannot she must be restored at the cost 
of the conquerors. Many English, 
French, and Americans, wounded and 
captured, were restored to health in 
German hospitals by German nurses and 
doctors at Germany’s expense. Many 
Germans were equally cared for in 
English, French, and American hospi- 
tals. Why should peace be more un- 
christian than war? Europe cannot 
afford to ruin Germany. That is an- 
other way of saying that Europe cannot 
afford war; but having indulged in that 
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extravagance, all the less can she afford 
to make matters worse by refusing to 
stop after Germany has thrown down 
her arms. One would think she might 
have learned from the example—or 
rather the warning—of your big Civil 
War. The North abused its victory 
for fifteen years, and then had to admit 
that it had lost a great deal and gained 
nothing but the gratification of its basest 
spirits. The Allies have abused their 
victory infamously for six years, and 
are being pulled up with a much shorter 
turn. When nations proceed against 
one another by civil action in a super- 
national court they can with some coun- 
tenance ask for damages. But if they 
proceed by violence they must take 
knocks as well as give them. Imagine 
Carpentier suing Dempsey for repara- 
tions! The whole business is too silly 
for words. No doubt Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has an opportunity to make 
a name for himself in history. But men 
do not make names for themselves in 


history by seizing opportunities for that 
operation, but by doing their job well, 


history or no history. And Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s prosaic job in this case is to 
take quarrelsome fools and knock their 
heads together until they shut up. 
Henpverson. I have been deeply im- 
pressed by the wholesale elimination in 
Berlin of all popular reminders of the 
recent Hohenzollern regime. It is true 
that the Democrats and Bolshevists have 
shown extraordinary self-restraint in not 
demolishing the Sieges Allée; but whereas 
the windows of all the shops and book- 
stalls are filled with pictures and busts 
of Frederick the Great, there is no trace 
of Kaiser Wilhelm or the Kronprinz. 
Hohenzollernismus ist spurlos versenkt. 
The great soldier Von Ludendorff made 
a humiliatingly abortive Putsch in Ba- 
varia in the interest of Rupprecht; and 
militaristic demonstrations seem to be 
on the wane in Germany. I am told 
that the democratic government of 
Ebert is now accepted in good faith by 
the people generally. There still exists 
to some extent a popular delusion in 
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England and the United States that |! ¢ 
German people believe they would 
better off under a monarchy. 

SHaw. It is quite useless to discus 
the question; the monarchy was 1! 
equal to the occasion. If the Kaiser a: 
the Emperor had had the gumption t» 
meet the Russian attack singly, leavin 
their undefended backs to the honor «| 
the west, it is not easy to see what ex- 
cuse France could have found for fallin, 
on them; and certainly neither England 
nor the United States could have joined 
her in such a betrayal of civilization 
But militarism had half terrified, half 
excited these monarchs out of their wits, 
as it always does; and they tried to fight 
the whole world without sufficient prepa- 
ration to take Liége in the few hours 
which were all they had to spare if they 
were to get to Paris in a fortnight. Im- 
perial monarchy cannot survive defeat; 
and the republics which take its place 
have to learn to govern as best they can. 
They are still, by the way, making a 
horrible mess of it. 

HENDERSON. President Wilson dur- 
ing the World War used a phrase which 
gained wide currency: that the United 
States entered the World War “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” The 
trend of events in the world to-day— 
Germany, Austria, Greece, Turkey, 
Russia—indicate that this phrase was 
deeply prophetic. Monarchy reads the 
handwriting on the wall. The growth 
of republicanism, of democracy, is one 
of the most significant movements of 
this post-war epoch. Lenin is dead: 
Bolshevism is fighting a losing fight in 
Russia. The future belongs to democ- 
racy and to Socialism: they will stand 
at Armageddon and battle for ultimate 
world-dominion. As one of the most 
consistent advocates of Socialism in its 
original meaning, you must note with 
interest, if not with concern, the growth 
of republicanism, of democracy, through- 
out the world. 

Snaw. My dear Henderson, democ- 
racy, as we practice it, is ruinous non- 
sense. All the republics are whited sep- 
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ulchers. What you need, as I have so 
often pointed out, is an anthropometric 
method by which you can grade men 
according to their political capacity. 
If you could discover such a method you 
could form panels of persons eligible for 
the different grades of political work: 
for instance, Panel A, of persons ca- 
pable of diplomacy and finance; Panel 
B, persons capable of general Congress 
work as representatives; Panel C, of 
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State legislature representation; Panel 
D, municipal affairs; Panel E, village 
councils, and so on. You could then let 
your voters elect to Congress from 
Panel B, to State Legislatures from 
Panel C, to city corporations “from 
Panel D; and when they had elected 
these bodies within these limits, you 
could limit the Cabinets to Panel A. 
The people would welcome such a guide 
to capacity: they know now by ex- 
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perience that the men who get round 
them most easily under the present in- 
discriminate system are either humbugs 
or blackguards. The difficulty is to 
find the method. Examinations are 
useless: they test knowledge, not capac- 
itv: in fact, they operate against the 
capable man who has only his own sub- 
ject and takes his own view of it, in favor 
of the mere memorizer who can parrot all 
the text books on all the subjects. If 
our public hodies were formed, like 
juries, haphazard from the rate-book, 
you would get a few first-rate men in the 
mere chapter of accidents. Popular 
election absolutely excludes such men, 
hecause the impulse of the ordinary 
citizen when he meets a superior man is 
to tar and feather him, not to vote for 
him. Votes to Everybody and Votes 
for Anybody is making civilization a 
rush of Gadarene swine down a steep 
place into the sea. 

Henperson. Granting all you say, 
for the sake of argument—for I am not 


interested at the moment in launching 
forth upon a defence of democracy 
which admittedly has many faults and 
weaknesses—I prefer rather to discuss 
the meaning and significance of Social- 
ism, in its various forms, as a social and 


political system. As a Fabian prac- 
tically from its original establishment, 
you suggested and assisted in the organ- 
ization of the Labor Party in England, 
which has recently taken office under 
somewhat extraordinary conditions. 
Your close associate and fellow worker 
in the Fabian Society, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
is a member of the new Cabinet. The 
Labor Party in England, I take it, is 
Socialistic in its tendencies. Much con- 
fusion exists in the popular mind re- 
garding Socialism, what it is and what 
it is all about. In the biography of you, 
I have endeavored to make clear just 
what you believe regarding social organ- 
ization and the future of society. How- 
ever, for the reader’s sake, I propose to 
ask you a few questions which may 
elicit the desired explication. For ex- 
ample, I shall begin with this (quite silly, 


of course—knowing you as | 
question: Are you an anarchist? 

Suaw. Good God, no. Read » 
Impossibilities of Anarchism. 1 am 
Communist. Anarchism means | 
absence of law. Communism invol\: 
a very elaborate legal structure. \ 
Anarchist is apt to think that becau 
he can light his pipe without any law 
street could be lighted without it. ‘I! 
streets of America are lighted by Con 
munism, and the people of Americ: 
have their heads clubbed by commun: 
policemen (mostly Irish, I understand 
but they don’t know it, and use An 
archist, Communist, Bolshevik, Thuy. 
Cheap Skate, and so forth quite indi 
criminately as terms of abuse. So pleas: 
don’t attempt to explain my views wher 
you return home; you will only be mis- 
understood. 

HENDERSON. Quite right—as I hay 
found to my sorrow in the innumerah|: 
attempts I have hitherto made, from tl 
platform and in the public prints. 1 
the average American, to be a Socialis! 
is (as you so suggestively say in Englis! 
slang) to “go off the deep end.” Sine: 
I cannot hope to explain you to m) 
countrymen, I am asking you to explai 
yourself. To continue our catechism 
then: Are you a Socialist? 

SHaw. There you go! I have tol 
you that I am a Communist; and you 
calmly ask me am I a Socialist, as if a 
man could be a Communist without! 
being a Socialist. But every civilized 
man is a Communist and a Socialist to 
some extent, when he is not a frank crim- 
inal; and even a criminal would hardly 
advocate the destruction of the Brook 
lvn Bridge and let every man provide 
his own plank. Note, by the way, that 
because you would not communize al 
cohol you have had to abolish it. You 
may find yet, if you don’t communiz 
capital, that you will have to abolish //, 
and take to the simple life with « 
vengeance. 

HENDERSON. 
your address before the Fabian Societ) 
on the startling theme: “Is Civilization 


Yes, I well remember 
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” 


iesirable?” And I well remember your 
vetort When some woman, after the 
speech was over, asked you if you didn’t 
think the world, by following your coun- 
|. would “lapse into barbarism.” 
Your reply was: “My dear Madam, I 
hject to your use of the word lapse. 
How is it possible to lapse into a state 
n which we already are.” I would take 


the words out of your mouth, and say 
that Russia under the Bolshevik regime 
f Lenin and Trotzky has come nearer 
than any civilized country since France 
u the Revolution to lapsing into bar. 


wrism. With this agreeable preface, 
vay I now ask if you are a Bolshevist? 

suaw. My dear fellow, either the 
word Bolshevist means nothing at all, 
or Mussolini and d’Annunzio, Poincaré 
and Lloyd George and Hamar Green- 
wood, Mitchell Palmer and the whole 
ku Klux Klan, are Bolshevists. All 
statesmen or adventurers who resort to 
nartial law and suspend constitutional 
safeguards in an emergency without re- 
vard to whether they are in a minority 
rv majority, are Bolshevists. Karl 
\larx said what was obvious enough: 
that if there came a revolution, its 
leaders would have to bridge over the 
insuing chaos by assuming a dictator- 
If it were a Socialist Revolution, 
the dictatorship would proclaim its aim 
by calling itself the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. That is what happened in 
Russia; and it got accidentally called 
Bolshevism. But there is no revolution 
so how can I be a Bolshevist? 
Now that the chaos has been bridged in 
Russia, the Bolshevist leaders are sweep- 
ing up Bolshevism and sweeping it out. 

HENDERSON. Since the death of 
Lenin, the two most interesting figures 
it Europe to me are Maximilian Harden 
and Benito Mussolini. Harden is a 
courageous man, a free spirit—who 
speaks out his mind without regard for 
consequences to himself. Harden and 
vou were the only voices with world 
power which were not hushed or stilled 
hy blood madness or war mania. A\l- 
though I disagreed with your “historical 
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parallel” between British squirarchy 
and Deutsches Junkerdom (there is no 
valid parallel between Sir Edward Grey 
and a jingoistic Junker of the type of 
von Oldenburg-Januschau, for example), 
there is no longer any doubt that your 
“Common Sense about the War” was 
an extraordinary document which time 
and events have virtually validated. 
Again and again, Harden spoke out in 
a voice of thunder but with the language 
of reason, giving wise counsel to lis 
people and taking a world-view of inter- 
national affairs—eventually paying for 
his freedom of speech with wounds 
which came near proving fatal. Since 
the World War a spectacular figure has 
come upon the world scene as the incar- 
nation of a new political ideal in Italy. 
Mussolini is Napoleonic in his methods 
—magnetic, dictatorial, imperialistic. 
The name coined for this new brand of 
political and social thinking is Fascism. 
It seems to be an Italian brand of 
Bolshevism. 

Suaw. Yes, so far, Fascism is middle- 
class Bolshevism; and Bolshevism, | 
repeat, is an emergency policy like 
martial law. Mussolini, as a dictator, 
saved Italian industry from wreckage by 
amateurs whose administrative incom- 
petence and ignorance of the arts of 
government he, being an old Socialist, 
knew only too well. But now that the 
danger is over, the fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion between the bourgeoisie 
and the Socialist is bound to come to 
the surface. Mussolini may sell out and 
become a mere careerist—opportunist 
like the rest of the politicians. He may 
stand by his guns. Until his choice ap- 
pears, it is no use my thinking of him at 
all: I can only suspend judgment pend- 
ing the event. But I will say this. I 
think there may be something in Mus- 
solini’s notion that we are in for a re- 
action against Anarchism and toward 
devotion and discipline. I will say 
something more. Mussolini has fright- 
ened Europe. When the Italian fleet 
fired on the children of Corfu, and 
Mussolini explained that it was neces- 
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sary to cure the Italians of their slavery 
to newspaper phrases by a gesture of 
burning realism, he carried theatrical 
nonsense to the verge of insanity; and 
nothing but the terror he inspired in the 
Powers saved Italy being called to 
account for the murder of those children. 
By the way, I never said that our 
British Jingoes were Junkers. Not more 
than two per cent of them had any such 
social pretensions. A Junker is simply 
a member of the country-gentleman 
class: Viscount Grey is as authentic a 
Junker as Bismarck was. I simply 
warned our patriots not to use words 
they did not understand, and inciden- 
tally emphasized the fact that the mili- 
taristie morality of Lord Roberts and 
Mr. Winston Churchill was precisely 
that of the German militarists. 
HENDERSON. Endorsed — without 
qualification—your remark about Mus- 
solini. But our time is running short. 


You will have to be off to speak on be- 
half of the Labor Party, on Vegetarian- 


ism, or Communism, or Fabianism, or 
what not. And I shall have to be off 
to Cambridge to talk to Sir Ernest 
Rutherford about the new theory of the 
atom. You are such an _ incorrigible 
publicist that I have not yet got round 
to literature, or the drama which is 
popularly supposed to be one of your 
chief interests. First of all, there seems 
to prevail the view that literature had 
to begin all over again on November 11, 
1918. The follies of 1914 were scotched 
forever on August 1 of that year, we are 
told—and a newschool of purity, beauty, 
and solemnity has been inaugurated— 
shall we say with the Ulysses of Joyce, 
the La Garconne of Margueritte, the 
Jurgen of Cabell, the My Life and My 
Loves of Harris? As a matter of fact, 
did the World War mark the end of a 
literary era? 

SHaw. The war made an end of 
nothing but the things it was meant to 
aggrandize or preserve, and of a good 
many of the people who wished to ag- 
grandize and preserve them. It made an 
end of three empires, two of them mod- 
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erately abominable and the third y 
abominable. Art and _literatur 
morals were simply knocked back jy }; 
haif a century. Long-dead fas)yjon; 
were blown out of their graves ani sen} 
dancing round, rattling their Idy 
bones in a ghastly manner for the 
amusement of soldiers on leave froy) the 
front who had never seen civilized cities 
before. It was impossible to rake yp 
stuff crude enough for these innocents 
and the squealing flappers who came 
with them to the theaters and variety 
shows. Instead of inaugurating a ney 
era, the war let loose a new audienc 
which was fifty years behind the time: 
and until this new audience catches up, 
say fifty years hence, it will eat up all 
the capital available for the theater. 
leaving the highbrows more. starved 
than ever. The good side of this sethack 
is that it is a promotion in culture for 
the new audience, and also that the new 
audience is less sophisticated than the 
old experienced playgoers, and, in fere- 
ing the drama back to more primitive 
forms, may actually improve it. Art, 
like life, has to renew itself by returning 
repeatedly to its childhood and burving 
its dead. A revival of “ Pink Dominos” 
would be a public nuisance; but 
revival of “ Maria Martin or the Murder 
in the Red Barn,” or of “George Barn- 
well” or of “Sweeny Todd the Demo 
Barber of Fleet Street”’ (the dialogue of 
which is classic compared to the stuff 
written to-day) would be quite a hopeful 
sign. 

Henpverson. I have been genuinely 
impressed with what seems like a phe- 
nomenon—the extraordinary revival of 
popular interest in Shakespeare in the 
United States and Great Britain. In 
New York City the dramatic and theat- 
rical center of the world, magnificent 
productions of Shakespeare’s plays have 
been given since the World War— 
“Hamlet,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Troilus and Cressida,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and many others 
—by the Barrymores, Jane Cow] and 


Rollo Peters, Walter Hampden, David 
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Wartield, Marlowe and Sothern, and 
whoever else. In London, at the “Old 
Vic,” all thirty-six of Shakespeare's 
plays in the First Folio were produced 
exceedingly cheap 
prices to crowded houses—delighted 
-hildren, chambermaids, and women of 
fashion, the man-in-the-street, the 
butcher, the baker, the -candlestick- 
maker (among whom I was happy on 
more than one occasion to count my- 
elf). Surely this is a hopeful sign for 
the theater. 

It dates from before the war. 
You must remember that the introduc- 
tion of the pictorial stage into the thea- 
ter—it came in under Cromwell with the 
opera—banished Shakespeare from the 
boards for two hundred and fifty years. 
shakespeare’s plays are written to occupy 
a certain time in performance, a time 
which he sometimes stretched to the 
limit of an audience’s endurance. Of 
that time the sceneshifters, the moment 
they were let into the theater with their 
cumbrous pictures, demanded an hour 
for “striking” the scenes and setting 
them, during which hour the refresh- 
ment bars flourished. Now you can no 
more cut an hour out of a play and have 
vour play too than you can cut a yard 
out of the Sistine Madonna and have 
Raphael's picture too. At first the crude 
machinery of wings and flats, by which 
scenes could be changed in full view of 
the audience two or three times during 
an act, confined the damage to interrup- 
tions and omissions; but in my early 
days, when the wings and flats were 
discarded as too grossly absurd, and the 
play had to be forced into five long 
scenes, one for each act, the rearrange- 
ment had to be effected by mutilations 
and repiecings which would have sick- 
ened the staff of a Chicago abattoir. 
The horror culminated in the hands of 
Henry Irving and Augustin Daly. Peo- 
ple went to see Irving and Ellen Terry 
and John Drew and Ada Rehan; and 
they imagined they were seeing Shake- 
speare as well, and cursed him for an 
uninteresting and unintelligible bore. 


in succession, at 


SHAW. 


William Poel protested, and made des- 
perate attempts to return to Shake- 
speare. Harley Granville-Barker played 
“Richard II” in one of Poel’s attempts. 
Finally Granville-Barker, having be- 
come a fashionable manager, presented 
“A Winter's Tale” with only four im- 
possibly indecent lines omitted. Shake- 
speare returned to life immediately. 
Having died a lingering death at Strat- 
ford of a production of “Coriolanus” 
cut down to one hour, he was revived 
triumphantly by Granville-Barker’s suc- 
cessor, Bridges Adams, who got rid of 
the old sceneshifters and acts and inter- 
vals and built-up sets, and gave the 
public Shakespeare instead. The Old 
Vic. did likewise and now you have 
Shakespeare pleasing everybody without 
any Garricks or Kembles or Siddonses 
or Keans or Macreadys or Booths or 
Barry Sullivans to help them. That is 
the whole secret of it. I wish you would 
explain it to Mr. Hackett, whose pro- 
duction of “ Macbeth”’ in London seemed 
a grotesque anachronism to the public 
of Granville-Barker and the Old Vic. 
HENDERSON. Ah! my dear Shaw, 
your theatrical education will remain 
incomplete until you come to New York 
and see Shakespeare done majestically, 
magnificently and by great players. All 
the actors and actresses I have men- 
tioned are either great or very distin- 
guished artists whereas there are no 
great or even distinguished interpreters 
of Shakespeare in England to-day. And 
your explanation, valid though it may 
be and, I believe, certainly is for Eng- 
land, does not explain the revival of 
Shakespeare in the United States. The 
explanation, there, I believe, is simple 
enough: great acting. Where there are 
great actors and actresses, there will 
Shakespeare inevitably be played. But 
to speak of Shakespeare reminds me of 
Shaw. The New York Theater Guild, 
which has recently produced for the first 
time on any stage your last two plays, 
must certainly have convinced you of 
the supremacy of the New York stage, 
nicht wahr? _ And it is Shaw, the author 
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of “Saint Joan” a “chronicle play,” 
who is now competing in New York with 
Shakespeare, the master of the chronicle 
play. I want to ask you some questions 
about Joan of Are. Perhaps you have 
seen the play of that name by the Amer- 
ican dramatist, Percy MacKaye, suc- 
cessfully produced by Marlowe and 
Sothern? 
SHAW. 
play it. 
sweet: 


Yes, I saw Miss Marlowe 
She was very soft and very 
that is, about as like Joan as 
Joan’s kitten was like Joan’s charger. 
Nobody could possibly have burned 
Miss Marlowe: Job himself would have 
burned the real Joan. Mind, I am not 
blaming Miss Marlowe: she did the job 
she was given and did it very well. She 
was called on to make Joan pitiable, 
sentimental, and in the technical melo- 
dramatic ‘sympathetic.” And 
whoever does that makes Joan’s fate 
unintelligible, and, in my _ opinion, 
makes Joan un- 
interesting. 

HeNpERSON. It is a rather singular 
fact that men who make a business of 
exciting other  people’s laughter 
whether by humor, wit, satire, or 
irony—should show such a_ predispo- 
sition toward Joan of Are as a subject for 
novel and drama—heroic, tragic, saintly 
figure that she unquestionably is. I 
think of Mark Twain, the American 
humorist, who regarded Joan of Are as 
his best work, and it was certainly his 
own favorite; Anatole France, the in- 
effably sophisticated and silken ironist; 
Andrew Lang, a wit if there ever was 
one; and yourself—whom we claim as 
our leading satirist of to-day. Why do 
you mirth-provoking, laughter-loving, 
people write about Joan of Arc? 

SHaw. Because Joan, in her rough 
shrewd way, was a little in that line 
herself. All souls of that sort are in con- 
flict with the official gravity in which so 
much mental and moral inferiority dis- 
guises itself as superiority. Joan knocked 
over the clerical, legal, and military 
panjandrums of her time like ninepins 
with her trenchant commonsense and 


sense 


herself vapid and 


mother wit; and though they hs 
satisfaction of burning her for n 
them ridiculous, they could not 
raising up indignant champions f. 

by that same stroke. Besides, 

as Joan was, she was an anti-ck 
devoted to the Church Triumph: 
heaven, but with a deep mistry 
“les gens d’Eglise’” who constitut: 
Chureh Militant on earth. Well 
three writers you mention are all 
clericals. Andrew Lang, the lea 
the three, made the fewest mis 
about her. If he had not made |e 
border-ballad beauty (Joan was 1 
pretty nor ugly: she was completel 
neutral in that respect) he would he | 
open to criticism than the other {\ 
who were men of genius. Mark ‘Tw: 
made her a compound of a Victori: 
schoolmarm in armor and six pettico: 
with the Duke of Wellington. Bol), 
and Lang made her the heroine o| 
melodrama with the Catholic Chur 
the villain, which is utter 
her trial and sentence were quite «as 
legal as, and much fairer than most 
modern political trials. Anatole France 
was disabled by his Anti-Feminism: |e 
could not credit Joan with mental superi- 
ority to the Statesmen and Churchmen 
and Captains of her time; and as hier 
superiority is the simple explanation of 
the whole affair, he makes very good 
shooting at the Church, but misses the 
bull’s eye. 

HeNpDERSON. My dear G. B. S., you 
are commonly charged by those whio do 
not know you personally with being in- 
ordinately vain. Yet I observe that you 
modestly omitted your name from thie 
catalogue. Would you mind telling me 
why you chose Joan of Arc as a dramati 
subject? 

Suaw. Why not? Joan is a first- 
class dramatic subject ready made. 01 
have a heroic character, caught between 
“the fell incenséd points” of the Cathio- 
lie Church and the Holy Roman Fm- 
pire, between Feudalism and Nationa!- 
ism, between Protestantism and Eecle- 
siasticism, and driven by her virtues aud 
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nocence of the world to a tragic 
which has secured her immortality. 
more do you want for a tragedy 
is vreat as that of Prometheus? 
forces that bring about the catastrophe 
re on the grandest scale; and the indi- 
| soul on which they press is of the 
yost indomitable force and temper. The 
mavzing thing is that the chance has 
ever been jumped at by any dramatic 
the requisite caliber. 
seudo-Shakespearean Joan ends in mere 


yeric epic is an uproarious joke. Schill- 
e's play is romantic flapdoodle. 
‘he modern attempts known to me are 
econd-rate opera books. 
wnally ealled on by Joan to do her 
dramatie justice; and I don’t think I 
ave botched the job. 


planation, which gave you 

observe, to prove that you 

not mock-modest. As I must hurry off 
iow, [| have time to bring up just two 

Is St. John Ervine right: 

‘hat comedy flourishes to-day because 

is is the Age of Women, and that 

ragedy is passing with the passing of 
he virile Era of Man? 

{ comedies and ought to know. 

I always thank God for Er- 
ine’s delightful rashness; but his sallies 
ave to be turned over once or twice to 

‘find out what he is really getting at. 
lo not believe that men have a sterner 

taste in the theater than women: they 
re just as fond of happy endings, and 

much more sentimental. 
aving all the trouble and pain of creat- 


You area writer 


Jaughterous waste of it; and as tragedy 
ise to mean simply strewing the stage 
with corpses in the fifth act with no ex- 
cuse but balderdash, I think the influ- 
nce of women has helped to banish 
tragedy of that kind from the literary 
stage—and a good job too! But it still 
flourishes on the operatic stage: your 
heroes and heroines can die all right if 


ey die to music. I do not demur to 


» statement that the Age of Women 





~} 
os 
~) 


has come in the theater. Just compare 
the heroines of Wagner and Ibsen with 
the dolls that preceded them, or with 
such dirty dishonorable little female 
cads as Lady Teazle, whom Sheridan 
expected women to admire! Compare 
my Joan of Are with Schiller’s: she will 
give you a measure of the difference. 

HenpERSON. Well! well! the relent- 
less hands of the clock—whether accord- 
ing to Newton or Einstein—have moved 
inexorably round to the appointed 
spot. Iam sincerely sorry our delightful 
hour is at an end. But since this is my 
last opportunity for some months to 
interrogate you again, perhaps I can 
summon the nerve to fire one parting 
question at you from the door. You are 
a world-dramatist, played in all the 
capitals of the civilized globe from New 
York to Tokyo; and wherever two or 
three are gathered together in the Little 
Theaters, there is Shaw in the midst of 
them. Despite the adverse judgment of 
the Elder Critics, who prophesy the 
disappearance of your plays with your 
demise, do you yourself think your 
plays are destined to become part of a 
permanent repertory of classic British 
drama? 

Suaw. Good-by! Good luck! And 
bon voyage! And as for your question, 
why!—I don’t think about the destiny 
of my plays. But since you put the case 
to me, I should say that until the stand- 
ard of British dramatic poetry goes up 
sufficiently to scrap everything from 
Shakespeare to Shaw, Shaw will be 
among the Panjandrums. But that is 
a very cheap boast. Have you ever 
realized what a very poor business this 
classic British drama is if you disregard 
the sound of it and judge it by its sense, 
or want of sense? Cut the police news— 
the murders and so forth—out of the 
tragedies, and the indecencies out of the 
comedies, and how much is there left 
that has any encouragement or enlight- 
enment for any soul to-day? Remember 
that the British theater was forbidden 
to touch politics or religion, or to say a 
sincere word about sex, Crime and lust 
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and horseplay, deprived of all moral sig- 
nificance or psychological analysis, were 
its only permitted alternatives to con- 
ventional romance. It was allowed and 
encouraged to make the stage an attrac- 
tive advertisement for prostitution and 
to drive the young to the brothel by the 
most potent of aphrodisiacs; but when 
I dramatized the truth about prostitu- 
tion in “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” the 
play was at once prohibited. How 
could you possibly have a great classic 
drama under such conditions? Can you 
say of Dryden, Congreve, and Sheridan 
that they took the theater seriously? 
Not one of them. Does the attempt, 
promptly discouraged, of Goldsmith go 
far enough to count? No. Goethe took 
the theater seriously. Ibsen took it seri- 
ously. Wagner took it seriously. Moliére 
took it seriously. Shakespeare made a 
few attempts, notably in “Hamlet,” to 
accuse the world of being all wrong— 


“out of joint,” as he put it—but 
tached these protests to incongruois hor 
rowed plots and tinkerings of old play. 
and never made any attempt to get dow, 
to the roots of the evil and impostuny 
he saw everywhere. So that finally yoy 
cannot claim that Shakespeare took th; 
theater seriously. I did; and I have heey 
followed by some of the younger ine 
That would have given me a peciiliay 
eminence even if my specific talen| for 
the theater had been less lucky than 
it is. I may be eclipsed by my con. 
temporaries and successors, but not by 
the classical British playwrights who all 
belong to the theatrical dark ages, and 
did not get beyond sticking purple 
patches on secondhand rags. Most of 
them were ashamed of their profession, 
not without reason. Perhaps that is why 
so many people seem to think me 
immodest because I am not ashamed of 
mine. 
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Poet Pour Out the Beauty in Your Heart 


BY MAY LEWIS 


Da you like water best, poured in a glass— 
A flawless potion, bound by crystal rim? 
Or, color flecked, in bowls where goldfish swim? 
Or in a marble pool, sunk in smooth grass, 
That mirrors a blown leaf, or birds that pass, 
Or shows a face that peers across its brim? 

Or when, from fountains, tossed and misty dim, 
It falls again, recaptured in clear mass? 


Lovely, no doubt, it gleams in various mold; 
But can it match the beauty of a brook 

That takes its way and leaps without a look, 
Or outpoured river, following its bent, 

Its own force making its true course unfold— 
Perfect expression of its deep intent? 
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BY BEATRICE RAVENEL 


S his car drew up before the house 
[\X Mr. Horace Hillyer hoped that he 
would be allowed to present his flowers 
ithout Edwina Gainswell 
ras recovering from a severe attack of 
yleurisy, and though one wouldn't care 
ty overdo it, it was time, though with- 
it undue conspicuousness, to pay her 
some attention. 

Mrs. Gainswell’s habitat was to him 
the source of amused satisfaction, but 
t had the defects of its qualities. It 
showed what could be done in what the 
ladies of Cranford called elegant econo- 
my. It was a caravansary which gave 
itself the airs of the nicest kind of private 
ouse, and which possessed at the same 
time as rigid a system of understood 
etiquette as a savage province under 
martial law. If you did not conform, 
vou disappeared. The clientéle stayed 
for years to the despair of the waiting 
list. 

“The lovely part of it is,” Edwina 
id told him, with her faint, humorous 
“is that she never calls us her 

Mrs. Comynge likes us to feel 
like a club. Our souls are our own.” 

In spite of the presence of a few 
jusbands, the atmosphere was_ pre- 
ponderately feminine. There was a 
Dower-House feeling about it of super- 
seded but still ambitious females. Noth- 
ing less like a club could be imagined; 
that was only Mrs. Comynge’s un- 
attainable ideal. The beauty of his 
lub was that one remained apart though 
in company, whereas this house was full 
f tentative sociability, of the urge of 
vetting together, not in the least in the 
hamber-of-commerce sense, for a com- 
mon object, but in—one risked the 
word—the investigatory sense. People 


witnesses. 


smile, 


family. 


seemed to live on one another’s per- 
sonalities. 

The place where it touched him was 
the difficulty of feeling alone with 
Edwina. Mrs. Comynge’s was too 
well-bred to stress the implications of 
masculine callers, but, nevertheless, he 
suffered the feeling of having his in- 
tentions asked by eyebrows and gentle 
recognitions, all through the hall and 
the corridor beyond, as he followed the 
old negro man servant to the rear of 
the building. Even Pearley—which 
was his incredible name—opened a door 
like a suppressed benediction. 

His apprehensions had been prophetic. 
Edwina’s small sitting room was full of 
women. The trained nurse conjured 
herself out with the disappearing trick of 
her kind, giving him a nod in transit. He 
liked Miss McGregor’s bony, downright 
Scotch face all the better for its absence. 
The other two incubuses remained. 

“You'll find her much better to-day,” 
Mrs. Lever reported to him in the flat, 
caressing voice that sounded as blond 
as her coloring. As he greeted her he 
found himself using one of those verbal 
clips of Edwina’s that were so useful 
in fastening down loose-leaved people. 
“You don’t talk about beautiful women 
nowadays; you talk about beautifully 
made-up women. Even the novels are 
doing it.” 

To Miss Chadwick he also applied her 
clip. “‘Men have the fascination of the 
unknown. She feels that she’s been 
mercifully spared, but she can’t help 
peeping through the keyhole.” She 


might be lingering for the tang of mas-. 
culine society, whereas Mrs. Lever was 
merely avoiding the significance of an 
abrupt departure. 


It was abominable 
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how, with these women, one caught their 
fine distinctions. 

There was a general exclamation as 
he offered his tribute, an enormous 
bouquet of violets. He waited for 
Edwina to behave as she always did 
with violets—bury her soft, evasive 
face in them and murmur in the all but 
inaudible tone one before over- 
whelming beauty, “Sweet!” That was 
why he had chosen them. 

“Her favorite flower,” observed Miss 
Chadwick meltingly. She proceeded to 
deprive Edwina, long enough to place 
them in a glass vase with which she 
darted, birdlike, into the bathroom 
which was obviously on the farther side 
of the adjoining bedroom. They could 
hear the water running. There was an 
air of domesticity about the whole 
proceeding which Mr. Hillyer found 
officious. She might, at least, have 
shut the intervening doors. Mrs. Lever 


uses 


looked stilly into distance as though she 
thought so too. 
The lady who knew less about men 


reentered with the filled vase, hamming, 
“I've been roaming.” The unfortunate 
effect of this was to impel the visitor to 
vlance at her feet, which were clad in 
houseshoes evidently adapted to com- 
fort while waiting on a convalescent, 
and which use had molded revealingly. 
He forgave them, however, when they 
hore her out of the room, after she had 
composed the violets on the small table 
at Edwina’s elbow. 

Mrs. Lever’s departure was more 
sophisticatedly casual. She touched the 
invalid’s cheek, with a caressing finger, 
mentioned a waiting husband, and was 
gone. 

Mr. Hillyer grimaced as he took his 
usual chair. “I'd hate to have any- 
hody as devoted to me as that,” he 
opined. As he gave himself the indul- 
gence of looking at Edwina in comfort, 
his heart contracted. She was the 
woman of thirty-odd, on whom the 
vears made so little impression. She 
lay in the cushion-heaped chaise-longue, 
a felicitous arrangement of sweeping 
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lines and transparent, vibrating 
The sweetest tissue of flesh was 
ning to fill the hollows in her 
and under her beautifully put-i: 
Yet there was something wrony 
her, something that alarmed him. 

“They've been wonderfully ¢ 
me,” said Edwina with a curious {lt 
in her voice. “They wouldn't hear of 
my getting a second nurse, but [oo| 
turns relieving Miss McGregor. [—| 
owe them a great deal. Why 
you like them, Horace?” 

“For totally separate reasons. | 
don’t dislike them,” responded \f; 
Hillyer inconsistently. “You rea}} 
are getting well?” he demanded. Colo 
sometimes went with a temperature 

“Oh, ves, ['m letting Miss MeGrego; 
go to-morrow. I shall feel a haly 
without amammy. She’s a dear.” 

“Why don’t you keep her longer?” 

He" understood her slight, expressiv: 
shrug. His glance went round the room 
furnished mainly with her own charminy 
things, and all at once he realized ty 
delicate shabbiness that lay, like a was! 
over it. His visits had generally hee: 
under the influence of silk-toned light or 
by the illusionist crackle of a wood {ir 
Now, probably to accommodate som 
one who had been reading to Edwina, : 
shade had been run up and the pitiless 
afternoon sun was pouring in. 

“Trained nurses are luxuries,” she 
said. 

He flushed at her reading of his 
thought. Well, if she was willing \ 
recognize it he might go farther 
“Edwina,” he began in a businesslik 
tone, “why don’t you let me turn ove: 
some of your money for you? = T kno 
of one or two excellent things. Well 
why not?” 

A sparkle of mischief came into her 
smile. “‘My dear Horace,” she said 
deliberately, “because I don’t 
you.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Hillyer, smiling back 

“I don’t trust you. No matter how 
your excellent things turned ou! | 
should get back my money—turned 
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over. You wouldn’t play fair, you would 
deceive a poor, trustful widow woman 
unmercifully. No, thank you. If it 
weren't for that I'd be tempted.” 

Her hand went out and fondled the 
violets. Their perfume was all about 
them, working some confidential change 
in the air. “There's no reason why I 
shouldn’t tell you. I used to be quite 
comfortably off but a few years ago 
some of my securities went bad. By 
heing very economical, ’'ve managed to 
live as people expected me to live. It 
really became interesting, you know, 
dovetailing income and outgo. Being 
in a place like this, I found out that any 
number of women are doing the same, 
living on the edge. Some of them aren’t 
clever, and then the rest of us wonder— 
in a perfectly nice way, of course—how 
they manage to stay at a desirable house 
like ours. Others lead the double eco- 
nomic life indefinitely—until they have 
an extravagant illness.” 

“You mean that an incidental expense 
like that is enough + 

“To upset my budget? I have a 
little emergency fund that will tide me 
over—this time.” She lifted her hands 
from her lap, the fingers a little apart, 
and studied them. “The trouble is 
that IT have begun to take thought for 
the morrow, and it frightens me. Sup- 
pose I have other illnesses. I’ve heen 
so well that I’ve never bothered about 
that possibility before—especially as it 
was tempered by the feeling of an anchor 
to windward.” 

He had taken for granted that she 
had that “enough” with which we are 
prone to credit our friends. The dis- 
covery that she had been worried 
made him wonder what other depart- 
ments of her thoughts she might be 
concealing. One of them certainly was 
her desire to cry. There was not the 
slightest danger that she would ery, but 
the knowledge made him nearer to her 
than he had ever been before. 

“What do you mean by an anchor to 
windward?” 

She moved her fingers, still watching 


them. “My rings. I'd have hat. 
part with them, I'd have held on to | 
till the last gasp, but there wa, 
comfort of knowing that if I ever /. 
get some money, they were there.”’ 

“You aren't wearing them,” he 
Except for a plain circle of gold, 
hands were bare. He knew her ri 
almost as a part of her; number 
times they had winked at him in 
firelight. There were three of then 
large single diamond, a square sap)! 
set between diamonds, and a band 
three smaller sapphires; all beaut 
and certainly valuable stones, 

“No.” His head swayed toward | 
violets as though to gather cours 
“Horace, something frightful has hap- 
pened.” Her voice sank. “It doesi't 
seem possible, does it—here? My rings 
—are gone!” 

“Gone?” he echoed. “You mean . . 

She nodded. 

“Where were they?” 

“In a small trunk that I keep in my 
closet. The day before I went to bed | 
felt so ill that I dumped all my jewelry 
into it, just to get it out of the way, and 
locked it. This morning I opened it 
Nothing else had been touched—none of 
it is worth much except the rings. They 
were gone.” 

“Where have you kept the key?” 

“On a silver ring with my other keys, 
in my top drawer, pushed under a silk 
handkerchief case.” 

He gave a sort of enervated groan, it 
sounded so helplessly feminine. ‘“Then,” 
he anticipated her conclusion, “nobody 
could have taken them except some 
person who was alone with you during 
your illness. Who else—I presume every 
woman in the house, including the 
servants, popped in.” 

She interrupted, “None of them saw 
me alone—almost none. Even the maid, 
Daphne, you know her, tidied the room 
only when Miss McGregor was there. 
because she said that servants raised too 
much dust.” 

“Did they—did anyone else know 
that?” 
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‘| don’t know.” 

It’s important,” Mr. Hillyer as- 
simed a more professional manner. 
“The servants are always the first to be 
suspected. Say that a servant did not 
tuke the rings. Unless the thief knew 


that the maid had not been permitted to 
he alone with you, she no doubt counted 
on the probability that the maid would 
he accused.” 

Edwina sat up very straight. “If you 
mean Miss McGregor,” she said indig- 
nantly, “‘she is above suspicion.” 


“T do not 
She strikes me 
as an absolutely honest person; more- 
over, it wouldn’t have been worth her 
while to jeopardize her business. Be- 
sides, you've just informed me that she 
herself chaperoned the maid. That 
He paused. ‘Edwina, ex- 
actly who else was with you alone?” As 
she did not answer, he added boldly, 
“Those two women who were here just 
I ow?” 

Her eyelids fluttered. “I can’t sus- 
pect them. Why, Horace, they've been 
perfect angels to me.” 

“I suppose they got handkerchiefs 
out of the drawer for you,” continued 
Mr. Hillyer ruthlessly. “What do you 
intend to do about it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? You're going to lose your 
rings, vour sheet-anchor, without lifting 
. finger?” he demanded with fine 
appositeness. 

But Horace, how can I? How can I 
accuse either one of my friends of such 
a thing—such a dishonorable, cowardly 
thing? And yet—” Her voice rose to 
a soft wail. “It couldn’t have been 
anyone else. I don’t even walk in my 
sleep,” continued Edwina almost apolo- 
getically. ‘* But I shouldn’t know which 
one to suspect, and since one of them 
it least must be innocent, [I’ve got to 
think of both of them as being so, so as 
not to do either an injustice.” 

“Do you happen to know whether 
either of your friends is in need of 
money?” 


He lifted a soothing hand. 
mean Miss MeGregor. 


” 
lea ves— 


“ee 


Her eyes avoided his. “I don’t know 
anything about Mrs. Lever’s affairs,” 
she faltered. ‘Her husband is a broker 
of some kind. She dresses very nicely 
and seems to go about a good deal. She 
does pay back invitations by subs.” 

“Subs?” 

“There’s an arrangement here,” ex- 
plained Edwina with a ghost of a smile. 
“Tf you aren't at lunch you may invite 
somebody else in—a substitute. There's 
a rumor that some women send their 
husbands or their daughters out to get 
a frugal meal, and ask their fashicnable 
friends as subs. It’s very convenient 
for entertaining out-of-town guests.” 

“Another elegant economy,” com- 
mented Mr. Hillver. “‘You evidently do 
know that Miss Chadwick is hard up. 
How?” 

“She wanted to borrow a small sum 
from—somebody,” the reluctant witness 
admitted under pressure. “She's one 
of those who live on the edge. But she 
couldn’t have done this. She's a nerv- 
ous little body, a bit queer, but—but 
she has very high ideals. I can’t insult 
people, Horace, I never could. I don't 
see what is to be done.” 

“T do,” proclaimed Mr. Hillyer ro- 
bustly. “Put it in the hands of the 
police.” 

The crudity of it brought her rigidly 
upright again. “Mrs. Comynge would 
never forgive me. The publicity. Be- 
sides,” declared the lady with a flash 
of spirit, “they never find out any- 
thing.” 

“Private detectives then.” 

“T’ve heard that they are all perfectly 
horrid creatures.” 

Mr. Hillyer regarded his friend with 
a slackening of endurance. “Edwina, 
you are absurd. Well, I can understand 
that you may not feel equal to the effort, 
but will you do this: will you let me act 
for you, try in a quiet way, without 
scandal, to get at the facts?” 

“You won’t do anything to hurt their 
feelings?” 

“Unless she is guilty, neither one of 
these women will have an earthly shadow 
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of suspicion. Come now,” urged Mr. 
Hillyer artfully, “in mere justice to 
them. You can’t go on living in the 
same house with them in this condition 
of floating, unfocused distrust; it would 
be unbearable and unfair.” 

Only the elaboration of this theme 
provided him with a free hand. His task 
was to be the proving of innocence. He 
left the house, having created in the 
mind of Edwina a mirage to the effect 
that he was conferring on each of the 
suspects a chivalrous benefit in the pos- 
sible clearing of her fair fame. 

He received a lesson in one’s power to 
confer benefits unawares, and also in the 
genesis of human motives which secretly 
divide and bud and produce new forms 
of life, when he made his next visit. The 
sitting-room door opened to frame the 
picture of two women leaning together 
absorbed, like an ornamental triangle. 
Edwina lifted to him a face in which a 
sort of panic struggled with amusement 
which would not down. 

“Horace,” she exclaimed, “you can’t 
imagine what Miss Chadwick has heen 
telling me. Tell him, Florence. He— 
he'll be so interested.” 

Miss Chadwick took the center of the 
scene, as one coming to her own. There 
was a mild bloom about her, a recrudes- 
cence of youth, that made her gaunt face 
forlornly pretty. ‘People have called 
me romantic, Mr. Hillyer,” she began, 
with that slight flurry which the mascu- 
line presence produced in her manner. 
Perhaps I am romantic, but if so, why 
shouldn't I be? There is a place in life, 
as I say, for everything, and some people 
attract romance naturally, as others at- 
tract lightning or You wouldn't 
believe the things that have happened 
tome. Nothing has for some time.” A 
film of self-distrust went over the bright 
bird-eves. “T thought that I might have 
outgrown it, but this last week—”’ The 
film passed and she placed her head on 
one side as a robin does, pluming herself. 

“Yes?” suggested Mr. Hillyer, en- 
veloped in his best barrister’s attention. 

“T have been followed!” 
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“No,” said Mr. Hillyer politely 

“For days I have been fancying 
but yesterday I was sure. I laid a | 
trap,” Miss Chadwick raised the { 
finger of the intrigante, “I walked 
quickly round the corner, and then | 
stopped, flat against the wall, and wi) 
he came hurrving round [ was wait 
for him. I looked him dead in the eve 
and, I assure you, he quailed! Quite a 
young man too,”’ added Miss Chadwick 
modestly. “Very well dressed, quite « 
gentleman except ... Well, Mr. Hi; 


yer, I ask you as one who knows, jy) 
matters of—-of sentiment, let us say 
does a gentleman ever—isn't he equal to 


any and all circumstances—would hye 
ever—really quail?” 

“T fancy not,” agreed Mr. Hillver, 
judging the question by his own case 
He trusted that no signs of quailing 
showed. 

After the heroine of romance had 
taken flight to carry her experience, in 
strict confidence, to fresh fields, Edwina 
curbed him. “Horace, how can you 
laugh? It’s pathetic.” 

“T think she’s rather delightful, mvy- 
self.”” He maneuvered the long chair in 
her way. She took it absent-minded], 
and put her feet up, as he had hoped 
They had a helpless appeal which moved 
him. 

“Don’t vou see that the funnier it is, 
the worse it is, poor thwarted thing?” 
She turned to a fresh subject with re 
lief—it actually was fresh to her, not the 
continuation of this one. “‘ Well, what 
have you found out—anything?” 

“No, they haven't been able to find a 
thing against her.” 

“They? Her?” 

“The detectives.” 

“Detectives? You set detectives on 
Florence Chadwick?” 

Her horror threw him on the defense 
of the Hatter. ‘“‘They—they were the 
best detectives. What did you expect 
me todo? You don’t suppose that I set 
a lover on her trail, do you? Her inter 
pretation convinces me of her innocence. 
at least, though if she were a very clever 
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and erafty woman she might have told 
ys that to throw us off the track.” 

“She isn't clever,” his listener assured 
him. 

His long fingers rumpled his eyebrows 
the wrong way. “You don’t think that 
her thirst for having things happen 
might led create the 


have her to 


melodramatic situation?” 

“You mean the admirer?” 

“No,” said Mr. Hillyer roundly. “I 
mean the rings.” 

she leaned back and closed her eyes. 
\s he noticed that she was more the 
tea-rose again, less pink than on his last 


visit, he reminded himself that to get 
the business relentlessly over was the 
kindest course. Perhaps the reflection 
of her silvery-yellow dress was to blame. 

“T hate it so,” she murmured. “I’m 
ashamed to look them in the face. I’m 
vlad that Jacky Lever is going away for 
a few days.” 

“Where?” 

“To Baltimore, to visit her brother's 
family. Their name is Purdue. Do you 
know them?”’ She gave him her smile 
it last. “I’m ashamed of you _ too, 
Horace. I didn’t suppose you were like 
those lawvers who stage dramatic scenes 
in court. Florence must never know.” 


As Mr. Hillver was not the type of 
lawyer to whom his friend had referred, 
the course of events was rather more 
responsible than he was for the scene 
which took place in Edwina’s sitting 
room a few days later. 

He arrived with an air of subdued 
consequence and accompanied by a 
tocky, inconspicuous young man, whose 
only betrayal of his trade was a slightly 
too circular glance. Being presented as 
Mr. Banks, a member of the best-known 
private bureau of investigation in Amer- 
ica, he took a seat which faced the door 
and quietly told his story. His English 
was natural and he did not wear yellow 
shoes, 

“Two of us went to Baltimore on the 
same train with the lady,” he began. 
She took a taxi at the station but she 


got out near the Cathedral and changed 
to another—-walked about a little first. 
Then she left the second taxi some dis- 
tance away from the first store.” He 
mentioned the name of a more than 
respectable firm of jewelers. “I watched 
her in, saw which man she spoke to, and 
after she left I went in and spoke to 
him. You see, I happened to know the 
chap, been there before, and he knew 
who I was. They'll tell vou, these big 
firms, that they don’t buy jewels without 
investigation, but they're not 
picking up a bargain if the person looks 
all right. And I must say this lady looks 
the real thing. I asked him, ‘Do you 
know that woman?’ and he admitted 
that he didn’t but had bought two stones 
from her, got "em cheap. So I suggested 
that he might have made a mistake, 
nothing definite, and I got the size and 
weight of the stones, two big sapphires, 
and they correspond with the data Mr. 
Hillyer had given me. They had been 
taken out of the setting and one was a 
hit scratched.” 

“With a nail-file,” said Mrs. Gains- 
well impulsively. She sat forward 
motionless as though screwed tight and 
clamped into place. 

“Uses that to open things with, does 
she?” asked the young man swiftly. 
‘Well, while I was in the store the other 
man followed the woman She got rid 
of all the stones Mr. Hillyer described, 
not more than two to any one place, all 
unset. Then she went to a nice-looking 
house—that was all on the level. A 
Mr. Purdue and his family live there, 
nice people.” 

In the silence Edwina put out her 
hand and touched Mr. Hillyer’s sleeve. 
“T can’t believe it,” she said with the 
same mechanical stiffness. “It must 
have been some other woman. It’s a 
coincidence. They followed some poor 
wretch who was selling her own jewels. 
Why, Jacky read to me every day and 
wrote my letters for me!” 

Mr. Banks looked at the cornice as 
though he had met this sort of alibi be- 
fore. His not to make reply to a moved 
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and inconsequent lady. When a gentle 
knock sounded at the door he did not 
stir but allowed the older man to rise 
and open it. On the threshold the 
ample blond attractiveness of Mrs. 
Lever filled the aperture like a panel in 
several colors. A wide fur piece echoed 
the modulations of her figure. Her lips 
parted in a smilethat avoided creasing 
her peach-bloom visage. 

“Oh,” she uttered prettily. “I didn’t 
know that you weren't alone.” 

The young man came forward with the 
self-respecting air of one whose work 
justifies itself. “‘That’s the lady,” he 
said. As Mrs. Lever’s eyes widened in 
dignified astonishment he made his mis- 
take. A hard parenthesis of enjoyment 
formed round his mouth, his hand 
curved toward her arm. “Now look 
here, Mrs. Jacky,” he said easily, as 
though he felt himself in his own milieu 
again, “you might as well own up and 
save trouble. We've got the goods on 
you.” 

Before Mrs. Lever’s outraged wonder 
could become articulate, Edwina spoke. 
“Send him away!” It was more like a 
shudder than a voice. Ata gesture from 
his employer, Mr. Banks vanished with 
the air of one who can afford to go. Mr. 
Hillver took the case. 

“T am sorry, Mrs. Lever,” he began 
formally, “that you should have been 
addressed in that manner, but—” he 
paused. “As a matter of fact, you are 
no doubt anxious to do all in your power 
to explain his accusation.” 

* What accusation?” asked Mrs. Lever 
calmly. “All Tunderstand is that Ihave 
been the object of a most—” her 
wounded eyes sought her hostess—‘‘a 
most incomprehensible impertinence. 
What on earth does it mean, Edwina?” 

The idea came to Mr. Hillyer that 
jurisprudence would do well to consider 
the first line of facial defense as supplied 
by the use of cosmetics. He would have 
given a good deal to wash the face of 
this witness; instead, he applied the 
sponge of his stripping gaze. 

“Mrs. Gainswell’s rings have been 


stolen. Fortunately, at my suggest joy. 
some time ago when the rings nee Jed 
repairing, she had the jewelers mike 
notes of the weight, size, and deseript joy 
of each stone. It will not be a diffic,:|; 
matter to compare these notes with {he 
jewels ”’—he paused again—“ which yoy 
sold in Baltimore.” 

Her candid eyes held his steadily. [| 
dawned on him that the woman had so 
often lived through some such scene «s 
this in advance that she knew just how 
to meet it. ‘‘I did sell some jewels,” sie 
answered, not too defensively. “They 
were my own.” 

“That,” said Mr. Hillver with a slig}it 
inclination, “is all that we wish you to 
prove.” 

Again the large blue eves went ques!- 
ingly from one face to the other. Thie 
hands made a curious, lost movement 
forward, as though she had been leaning 
heavily on a railing over a height, and 
had felt it give way. The color on her 
face stood out, a precise layer over thie 
greenish sub-tint like that on the faces 
of unaccustomed sea-voyagers. She 
made up her mind. “ You know I can't 
prove it,”’ she said out of a twisted mouth: 
“What are you going to do with me?’ 
I can tell you one thing—it can’t he 
much worse than what I’ve been going 
through for years. I had to have the 
money, and this seemed the only way 
out—out of hell.” She spoke with a 
resignation that was almost gentle 

“What made you, Jacky? Why didn't 
you come to me?” Edwina broke out. 

“Teouldn’t. It was too much. We've 
lived in debt for years, just staving off 
utter ruin, hoping from year to year that 
something would happen, some lucky 
strike in Tim’s business, and getting 
deeper and deeper in the quicksand al! 
the time. You don’t know what it is 
It’s been like being a slave, like being 
owned, the best part of you, your hopes. 
your future, the whole stuff of life. It’s 
poisonous. And at last I understood 
that there was no way out, we'd neve! 


get clear. It was simply waiting for the 
blow to fall—month by month—to have 
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to go out into the outer darkness, away 
from everything I cared about. Then 
one day I found your keys. I waited 
till you were asleep. I didn’t take the 
other things but Rs 

“Your husband,” Mr. Hiliyer began. 
She took the bait eagerly, as he had 
expected. He wondered whether Ed- 
Wina Was appreciating the capital which 
might be made out of devotion to an 
overburdened husband. He waited for 
the classical phrase, “I did it for him.” 
It did not come. Instead she said, * Yes, 
Tim—he doesn’t know anything about 
this at all.” 

Mr. Hillver’sevelids narrowed. ‘* How 
did you intend to explain this sudden 
influx of money? <A legacy, winning at 
cards?” 

For the first time a note he could 
chime with rang in her voice. “I 
thought of that, but he isn’t a fool. I 
meant to tell him the truth—when it 
was too late to stop me.” 

“Make him an accessory after the 
fact?” 

Her dazed look reminded him of one 
of his pet grievances, the ignorance of 
the average person as to the laws under 
which she lives. “Could they punish him 
for that? When he found out that he 


would have to accept the situation or 
else accuse me I counted on his 


accept- 
ing. He'd hate it but . He has an 
offer in California, and [ meant to keep 
it from him until we were there. They 
couldn’t punish him just for knowing, 
could they? Why, I think that would 
he most absolutely unjust. / did it. He 
doesn’t know a word about it vet.””. She 
stopped in the midst of her reiterations. 
“What are you going to do with me?” 

Mr. Hillyer restrained his opinion that 
he was in favor, like Mrs. Battle on 
Whist, of letting her abide by the rigor 
of the game she had been playing. As 
he hesitated, Mrs. Lever anticipated 
another point. 

‘I suppose you'll want me to get back 
the stones.” She pinched her lips to- 
gether then opened them with a gasp. 
“IT can’t. As soon as I got the money I 


went wild. I paid off everything » 
owed right away.” Her head flew 
her hands moved with a rhythm 
poetry. “I’ve had a few free days . 
way, even if they do come between 
kinds of prison! I’ve had a perfe: 
gorgeous time, just in my own mi 
I’ve felt like a person again, not sony 
thing with a mortgage on it. Wh 
money to that? There oughtn’t to 
any way that money should take pre: 
ence of human beings—that it sho! 
poison their lives and hang chains on 
them, as they’ve been hung on me. | 
know it was wrong to take Edwina’. 
rings, but haven't I been wronged tov’ 
They took my peace of mind. That’, 
more than any money is worth.” 

Mr. Hillver found a curious division 
taking place in his mood. A professiona!| 
approbation of her methods was part of 
it. His experience of criminal psycho! 
ogy had led him to expect her to over- 
act her part, make a bid for Edwina’s 
compassion perhaps by bursting into 
tears. Instead, her restrained nakediess 
of manner was more convincing than 
storms of protest. 

The exponent of inalienable huma: 
rights rose draggingly to her feet. “Thy 
fire was out. “You can let me know 
what vou decide,” she said wearily. “| 
have more sense than to try to run 
away.” Her appeal fluttered painfull, 
around the prosecutor and laid itself a! 
Edwina’s feet. The door looked stupid 
after it had closed on her. 

For the first time during the inter- 
view Mr. Hillver glanced behind him, 
and his voice rasped the silence. “For 
sake, Edwina, don’t look «> 
though you were the criminal. It wa> 
unpleasant enough, but—’ 

“T feel as if I were—as if we were al! 
criminals together in a miserable world.” 
Her tone, washed of color like her face 
made him mindful of the legal habit o! 
manana. He patted her hand. 

“Never mind,” he admonished soot! 
ingly. “* We'll rest to-day and not worry 
And above all, I forbid you to see that 


God's 


-woman again.” 
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He was glad to get out into the crisp 

air. to outwalk his thoughts. The inter- 
iew had left him also with a sense of 

iniversal sordidness, but its most sur- 
prising aftermath was a sneaking feeling 
of understanding with the unpleasant 
Mrs. Lever. Was it possible that more 
rimes than manslaughter were com- 
mitted in self-defense? There were ap- 
parently things that one must have at 
any sacrifice, even that of principle, 
hecause the alternative is—how would 
one put it—the division of the self, the 
loss of sanity. 

He was passing a florist’s window. In 
it was a bunch of violets like an ‘mpera- 
tive. He felt the need of a sweetening 
of the imagination, of a mental picture 
of Edwina’s dear, ridiculous nose buried 
in them and the echo of the heartfelt 
perfume of her “Sweet!” He went in. 


she received him, the next day, bolt 
upright on a fiddleback chair, and her 
first words sounded like a challenge. 
*T've decided.” 

“Yes,” he responded judicially. “I 
suppose I’m to act for you.” 

She shook her head. “Don’t pretend 
to misunderstand, Horace. I—can't. | 
adore my rings, but— I expect you to 
tell me how to get them back.” 

“Certainly. Unless you prosecute 
vou'll have to buy them back.” 

“But they're mine.” 

He explained. “The shops bought 
them in good faith with good money, 
quite a lot of it. You can’t expect them 
to pocket the loss. They'll get their 
money back, and the process, in all prob- 
ability, lands Mrs. Lever behind the 
bars.” He put it crudely. He wasn’t 
voing to let Edwina suffer because of his 
skulking sympathy for the woman. How 
did he know that his own motives would 
hear examination? She was a devilish 
attractive woman, Mrs. Lever, now that 
le had seen her without her eternal 
smile. 

Edwina stared into the distance. 
“Then I'll have to buy them back.” 

Mr. Hillyer’s voice showed the strain 


on his temper. “Edwina, I absolutely 
dislike to see you made a fool of. You 
can’t afford it.” 

Her tone caught the spark from his. 
“T can tell vou another thing f can't 
afford. I can't afford to see Jacky be- 


hind the bars! A woman I've lived 
with, played cards with, been nursed by. 


You have no perspective, Horace. She 
was right. What do little things like 
jewels matter in comparison with years 
of life?” 

“Do you call crime a little thing? 
Don’t vou think that ought to be 
punished?” 

“Jacky wouldn't be helped or im- 
proved in any way by being punish ed. 
She'll be made infinitely worse, she'll be 
a—a hlankness when she comes out. 
Why.” Edwina hurried on, “J could 
stand it because I can think. I could 
escape that way, but Jacky can’t think. 
She can only live the life with which she 
comes in physical contact.” A’ flash 
came into her eves. “She's like you, she 
knows only facts. She's got nothing but 
this life; I can’t spoil that—and her.” 

“You can't spoil a bad egg.” 

“What I mean is,” she drove it home 
with a charming fist on her knee, “is 
that punishment does good only when 
it makes vou repent; and Jacky wouldn't 
repent.” 

*That’s the first statement with which 
I find myself in full accord. If the world 
accepted your standards, Edwina, cor- 
rect behavior would become extinct.” 

“That’s what they said when Saint 
Vincent wanted to save the little found- 
lings, Horace.” Her smile deepened. 
“The point is that almost everybody 
thinks just the opposite from me. | 
don’t want toempty the jails. I suppose 
punishment is necessary, so this isn't 
propaganda; I merely claim the right to 
my own tastes. Every law needs an 
exception, a crack of escape, a divine 
contradiction; otherwise it would con- 
flict with the very intention of this fluid, 
growing world, it would make it static— 
which is death. If the idea of the in- 
evitable punishment of criminals had 
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really taken root in us we'd all kill them 
at sight—which wouldn’t abolish crime, 
it would merely transfer it to us.” 

*“But—” 

She ignored it. “‘The idea of oc- 
casional, irrational mercy had to be 
thrown into the confusion, so that mercy 
shouldn't perish from the earth. Even 
the Hebrew law allowed cities of refuge. 
Even the Middle Ages allowed sanc- 
tuary.” 

“IT see,” observed Mr. Hillver sar- 
donically. ‘* You set yourself up to be 
the little Nétre Dame of our day.” 

“Yes,” said Edwina sweetly, “that’s 
me.” 

“The whole attitude is most immoral. 
I honestly believe,” declared Mr. Hillyer, 
piling it on, “that this is nothing but 
self-indulgence on your part. You 
haven't the stamina to see punishment 
administered, and you enjoy heaping up 
mercies and benefactions on your friend, 
like a little god. It may interest you to 
know that you come dangerously near 
compounding a felony.” 

Her mouth set obstinately. “‘ Perhaps 
mercy is my luxury. I don’t care 
whether other people use it or not, I 
like it.” 

“You're an incurable romantic,” he 
assailed her again. ‘* You’re—a Chad- 
wick.” He fumbled after the parallel. 
“You think that the laws of God will 
turn from their appointed paths to run 
after you. Nothing you've said is real, 
it’s up in the clouds.” 

“Very well,” she met him imperturb- 
ably, “let’s look at it like God. Solar 
systems like tiny quicksilver dots run- 
ning round black velvet. Do you think 
He'd see any real harm in one of the 
infinitesimal and ephemeral vortices of 
force down here treating another 
slightly more ephemeral one with decent 
forbearance? Use your imagination, 
Horace.” 

His mouth flew open. The woman 
was taking a cosmic view. That was 
not unusual nowadays; outlines of 
things brought universal ideas into the 
home along with powdered milk and 
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radio. But she was broadening | jw). 
edge down to include her rings, anv tha; 
was not common. 

“It sums itself up like this,” sh: 
goingon. “It’s hard to separate p 
ment from revenge. I can’t sto 
that, I can’t fight a person, if you 
who isn’t my equal. It would be t: 
advantage. I can just let her go.” 

“Romantic!” 

She brought the fist down wit 
smart bang. “Why not? It’s jus! 
realistic to be romantic as to be br 
because life is permeated by romani; 
solution, like a current or a light 
saturated with it.” 

“So Mr. Freud thinks.” 

She flushed slightly. “I don’t mean 
that. Well—it seems not to be such an 
unrespectable source, after all.” 

“Now this is very interesting.” Mr. 
Hillyer sat up, relegating abstract. jus- 
tice to the background. He had alway, 
wanted to know how a really nice 
woman regarded sources. Were ll 
things pure to the pure? Unfortunately, 
the one woman whom he considered 
sufficiently intelligent to hand down an 
opinion showed reserve when the con- 
versation touched these zones of emo- 
tion. He had wondered whether it 
might not be necessary to marry such a 
woman to obtain her views. There had 
been a pattern in a certain carpet. 

She was elusive again. “‘We don't 
know much about the ultimate laws of 
ethics vet. We're still playing for posi- 
tion against the natural laws.” 

“Ethics?” Mr. Hillyer returned to 
the main trail. “I believe your ethics 
are nothing but manners. Just because 
you’ve played cards with Mrs. Lever, 
you can’t commit the social lapse of 
sending her to jail. You're transferring 
to her the despair that you would fee! 
You’re—” 

“Doing unto others as I would ha 
them—” 

“Oh, if you flee to the scriptures for 
refuge,” said Mr. Hillyer disgustedly. 
“IT did think better of you than that. 
But all this beyond-good-and-evil pose of 
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yours isa symptom. I’m worried about 
your state of mind. If there is one thing 
that civilization has done it is to give 
is a clean perception between right and 
That's straight thinking. Now 
vou've dallied so long with sloppy 
humanitarian notions that you've let 
your mind go wild and muggy and incon- 
You've reverted to a lower 
order, a primitive order.” He stormed 
on. “Lused to consider you, more than 
anvone IT have known, on the side of 
the angels. Almost you might have per- 
suided me that the anti-Darwinians are 
rivit—that we are descended, as they 
say. from a child of God and not from a 
monkey.” 

‘But, Horace,” 
forget one thing.” 

What?” 

‘That a monkey is also a child of 
God!" 

She was laughing at him, she found 
him amusing. It goaded him to worse. 
“Of course, if you prefer being pre- 
human, if you want to go back—” 

He had stung her at last, most by the 
contempt of his tone. “You've gone 
hack farther than I have—hack to those 
ages that Hardy wrote about—before 
the Pities were You're hard, 
Horace.” 

They faced each other, a suddenly cold 
ind hostile influence between them. 
lhe moment hardened round him, cut- 
ting him off from his only deeply sym- 
pathetic contact with life. She seemed 
that to him now. And she was making 
herself strange to him. He was as much 
ilone—her cruel reference suggested it— 

sa mastodon embedded in a block of ice. 

He rose stiffly and took up his hat 
ind cane. He stopped at the door, to 
say in the same manner, “If you need 
ine you can send for me.” 

She said the last thing he expected. 

I shall never do that.” 

When he was out of her presence, 
alone in his library he became conscious 
of the revolving facets of resentment and 
the core of sparks which may accom- 
pany frigidity. 


wrong. 


sequent. 


she pleaded, “‘you 


born. 


She didn’t like him. For the moment 
she positively disliked him. 

Nothing had ever hurt him so much. 
What was the matter with him that she 
could deprive him like that of his recon- 
cilement with life? She had piped to 
him and he had not danced, she had 
mourned to him and he had not wept. 
He had choked up his connecting currents 
with the vital springs of humanity, and 
he must be going stagnant, going bad. 
Otherwise how could he have insulted 
her as he had done, practically called 
her a fool? And she wasn’t even strong 
vet. Her shaking little hands vibrated 
through him. Why—it came with the 
shock of conversion—that was what 
made her mean to him what she did 
mean, that shining irrationality, that 
most clear and merciful sort of lynch law 
through whose domains his warrants did 
not run. When the desk telephone at his 
elbow rang he jumped for it with the one 
blind thought of reinstatement. 

The voice was not that of the rose 
though it lived near it; it was more like 
an elderly butterfly, ragged and full of 
agitated distress. 

“QO, Mr. Hillver—yes, it’s Miss Chad- 
wick. Could you come here—now?” 

“Now? Has anything happened to 
Mrs. Gainswell?”” Fear is contagious. 

“Oh; poor Edwina! . . Not well... 
so upset . . . such a comfort—we thought 

... The telephone fluttered and 
went dead. Mr. Hillyer wrung his hand- 
kerchief round his fingers. They were 
clammy. A chilly wave met over his 
head. Something had happened to Ed- 
wina. Probably a relapse, brought on 
by the excitement of his ruthless antag- 
onism. His imagination, already at the 
gallop, reached the abyss and took it. 
Relapses were notoriously dangerous. 
Suppose she were going to die, die with 
the memory of his cold cantankerousness 
as her last human relation—if you could 
call it human, 

On the way he snatched an instant at 
his favorite oasis and emerged with a 
large bunch of single violets, the kind he 
remembered picking in gardens during 
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his childhood. They had achieved the 
status of a fetish. 

The simple sight of Edwina holding 
them brought an extraordinary sense of 
readjustment, though she lifted eves 
that were reflections of their dewy, wist- 
ful purple. She was well enough to see 
him, after all, though it was evident that 
some crisis of the nerves had taken 
place. A sour sort of gratitude toward 
Mrs. Lever filled him when he learned 
that she, as well as himself, was respon- 
sible. It was evident also that Miss 
Chadwick's impulsive summons had 
heen entirely her own idea. Say, ideal. 

“Oh, Florence!” murmured Edwiaa, 
turning a vivid enthralling pink. 

“She did exactly the right thing,” 
maintained Mr. Hillver sturdily. He 
found himself accepting without protest 
the history of the farewell interview dur- 
ing which Edwina had speeded up the 
California plan, and declared herself in 
absolute accord with the conspiracy to 
keep Jacky’s husband blissfully ignorant 
of events until he was removed from 
the storm center. He even heard with- 
out overt skepticism that Jacky had the 
hest intentions regarding gradual reim- 
hbursement. 

“She thanked me,” said Edwina 
shakily. “Can vou imagine being thank- 
ful for anything—with all that’ before 
her? She even said that she was so 
glad that I was going to get my rings 
hack. You know, Horace, T do feel 
unclothed without them.” 

“How get them?” demanded Mr. 
Hillver, 

“Buy them back. As you said, that’s 
the only way.” She turned as with re- 
lief toa different train of thought. “T've 
heen going over my affairs very seriously, 
Horace. I've been living too extrava- 
gantly, and when I sell some of my 
securities, as T shall have to, to pay for 
the rings, my income will be even 
smaller. I’m going to give up my rooms 
here.” 

“Leave Mrs. Comynge's?” That se- 
lect establishment had never received 
a more sincere tribute than was con- 
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veyed by Mr. Hillyer’s intonation. |; 
Edwina had spoken of selling the oly 
homestead or the ancestral cast\. jj 
could not have been otherwise. “ \oy 
don’t do that,” he protested.“ You'ye 
been here for years. You like her. \Vj\y. 
it’s your home.” 

Her head bent over the flowers. “)). 
I know,” she breathed. “‘It will he like 
growing a new skin.” 

His glance circumscribed the dimly 
shabby room, its distinction, its feminine 
allure. Tt was an object small but in- 
finitely precious, and it was redolent o| 
memories that belonged to him. Kd- 
wWina was taking an unjustifiable liberty 
with his assets, chucking them into o! 
livion. And she would go—he saw i! 
into some cheaper, cruder place, amon, 
cheaper people, where she would be wi 
comfortable in soul and body. He saw 
himself, horribly, being received in a 
profane, public parlor. 

“You shan’t do it,” he said abrupt!) 
His domineering tone brought her face 
up with parted lips. “‘Unless—_ kd- 
wina, I’ve got a perfectly good house- 9 
frightful house it is now, full of blac 
walnut and loneliness—that vou could 
make utterly enchanting. Will you 
will vou?” 

His hands had caught hers, were press- 
ing them with enough expression to 
float a symphony. 

“Is this—is this a proposal of 
marriage?” she quavered. 

“Will vou?” 

Her face swam between dew and sun- 
light, like a girl’s. “* Horace, I ought to 
keep you waiting—you've kept me 
waiting so long.” 

“Don't laugh, don’t dare to laugh,” 
implored Mr. Hillyer. “I’ve been a foo! 
I'll tell you later. But—Edwina—if you 
only knew how I need you!” 

Even in its vortex his mind uttered 9 
crow of professional congratulation. He 
had struck the right, the master note 
“Do you?” she murmured. Then the 
old spark glimmered out. “Horace.” 
she asked solemnly, “do you think that 
you can conscientiously marry a person 
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like me? You know I compound felon- 
ies, and I'm without standards—and | 
astle jj don’t intend to change.” 

“No, don’t change,” he implored. 

* But how can you reconcile a sloppy 
Whi romantic like me with your principles, 

QO righteous man?” 

“Oh, He held her at arms’ length for another 
satisfying plunge into her eyes. Gentle 
he had known them, and humorous and 
keen, and now, like the evening star that 
brings all one wants, there was some- 
mit it thing wonderfully different. So this 
He said it as a man takes in 
Id a foreign city which he had supposed 
absurdly overrated, and decides that it 


lent of was love! 


TIM-BUC-TOO 


is superlatively worth the arid journey. 
Even being there gave one the traveled, 
the broadened feeling. This the 
paradox of love: fullest of all things of 
the quality of particularity, it yet put 
one in touch with the whole of life. He 
was giving himself up to a warm current 
that was taking him straight to life, an 
impulse that does not bother to answe1 
questions because it submerges them, « 
joy that brings its own credentials. 

“Righteousness?” exclaimed Mr. Hill- 
yer, before the wave reduced him to 
silence. “‘ Dearest, some men can’t be 
saved by righteousness—they have to be 
saved by romance!” 


Was 


Tim-bue-too 


ply BY RUTH FITCH BARTLETT 


se— 2 HEY say that it is wiser far 


To live your whole life out 
In one small place, 


701 Where what you are 
Your friends know all about, 
ress. Because they knew your childhood’s face 


Quite well without a doubt. 


But I would go to Tim-buc-too 


If anybody asked me to! 


un- They say that life is fine and deep 


For stay-at-homes who chatter 


mie Of one thing and another thing; 
Who never lose an hour's sleep 








oh.” For love, who just grow fatter 
And clean their houses in the spring— 
But, oh! what does it matter? 


For I will go to Tim-buc-too 
If anybody asks me to! 
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II: Thomas Gray 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


(The “Elegy” gave Thomas Gray 
literature”; 
language.” 


“such glory as has fallen to few in the whole history : 
it is probably “‘the poem most read and quoted and remembered in the Englis 
Yet the man himself has puzzled generations of readers. The author of Damag 


Souls selects Gray as the subject of the second portrait in his new gallery, which is to include 
number of great historic figures who have revealed themselves in their writings—Editor’s Not« 


ECLUSION and solitude, thought, 

and thought, and a little, or a great 
deal, of reading, and more thought, 
quiet days and quiet nights, steeped in 
tranquillity, saturated with reflection, 
and not unduly bereft of peaceful slum- 
ber, such, in the crowded middle years 
of the eighteenth century, was the life 
of Thomas Gray. He was born in 1716, 


of a good family, with moderate means, 


went through the usual routine of Eng- 
lish education at Eton, made a few close 
friends and a certain number of Latin 
verses, frolicked a little, with more or 
less distaste. He toiled for some time at 
law, with a distaste that even 
greater. Then he abandoned worldly 
utility, unless a_professor’s appoint- 
ment during his last vears can be called 
such, and shut himself up in dim Cam- 
bridge chambers, with dim, piled books, 
and dim, piled thoughts, hoped a little, 
regretted a little, dreamed vastly, wrote 
a little great poetry, and slipped away 
into the dimmer, larger silence, in 1771. 

Naturally, Gray’s life was not quite 
all solitude and introspection. What 
life could be? There were gleams of ex- 
ternal movement and diversity, when he 
roved shyly through the great world, as- 
tonished at its senseless clatter. After his 
university education was finished he went 
abroad with his schoolfellow, Horace 
Walpole, and spent some months in 
France and Italy. Walpole’s curiosity 
was inexhaustible. He wanted to see 
everybody and do everything, and Gray 
trailed his weary indolence after his 


Was 


friend’s eager vivacity. In lette: 
those at home the lonely scholar ¢ 
scribed their particolored doings, some 
times with moderate zest, 
with evident petulance. He write. 
jocose itinerary to Wharton, with a 
enumeration of great sights and litt|: 
noyances. There are people, end! 
people, some amusing, more tedious 
There are wolves on the slopes of the 
mountains and bores in the cities. Ther 
are trifling and dancing and laughing 
There are cathedrals and pictures an 
bad inns and worse roads and a hurl; 
burly remote enough from the academi: 
peace of Cambridge. Then the 
friends chafed each other and parted. It 
is easy to see why, without going into 
special reasons. The close intimacy of 
travel is always too apt to breed friction 
Walpole was rich, spoiled, the son of # 
prime minister. Gray was nobody, and 
proud as the devil. What happened was 
bound to happen. In later days the 
quarrel was patched up; but for the 
time they separated and Gray was proh- 
ably well pleased to return to solitude 
and silence. 

In the thirty years after this, of course. 
there were many breaks, longer or 
shorter. Like every Englishman, Gray 
was often in London, not often enough: 
to love it or to feel at home in it, but 
with occasional visits, which made him 
sufficiently familiar with its sights and 
its throngs and its noise and bustle and 
hurry. If there was a striking event, 
like a coronation, he was curious enoug! 


somett: 


tin 
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to record the press of great people, with 
their blaze of show and splendor and 
their unfailing petty humanity through 
it He was too indolent or too indif- 
ferent to go himself to the places of en- 
tertainment, Ranelagh or Vauxhall, but 
he commented with sarcastic interest on 
the manners and motives of those who 
did go: “So they go to Vauxhall; well, 
but is not it a very great design, very 
new, finely lighted, well, yes, ay, very 
fine truly, so they yawn and go to Vaux- 
hall, and then it’s too hot, and then it’s 
too cold, and here’s a wind, and there's 
adamp. . . . However, to do us justice, 
| think we are a reasonable, but by no 
means a pleasurable people; and_ to 
mend us we must have a dash of the 
French and Italian; yet I don’t know 
how.’ So London yielded something to 
tuke back into the Cambridge quiet. 

Or there were leisurely trips through 
the lovely English country. It was hard 
to pack and get started, harder and 
harder as the vears went on; but it paid, 
a fashion, with what it left in 
You chose the long 


tt er 


memory at any rate. 
summer days, visited friends in the 
north, south, east, or west, even stretched 
vour touring faney as far as the wilder 


distriets of Scotland. Walpole was al- 
ways busy with the toy magnificence of 
Strawberry Hill, and after their trouble 
was adjusted and Gray had become a 
person of some distinction, his old friend 
was glad to see him and to get the bene- 
fit of his sure and delicate taste about 
some bit of quaint ornamentation or 
curious furnishing. Moreover, Gray was 
« thorough archeologist and antiquarian 
and in his journeys he was always eager 
to inspect old castles and churches, to 
e\amine monuments and decipher in- 
criptions, to classify and enjoy rare 
pecimens of Gothic architecture and 
Renaissance painting. In all these in- 
estigations one is struck with the mi- 

ite, exact conscientiousness of the man’s 
‘pirit. To be sure, the studies may not 
he worth while. What studies really are 
vorth while? But, out of respect to our- 
elves, if we are going into them at all, 
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let us be careful and complete. So he 
notes and marks and lists and distin- 
guishes, and is occupied, if not happy. 

Also, there is the element of nature in 
these rambling excursions, as well as the 
element of human production and asso- 
ciation, and Gray is perhaps even more 
at home in the former. When he was 
fairly started on a pilgrimage, he dis- 
played an amount of energy one would 
have hardly looked for from such seden- 
tary habits. He drives for long hours 
over rough roads, climbs steep and diffi- 
cult slopes, puts up with petty incon- 
veniences, all for the sake of seeing some 
picturesque site or unfrequented stream 
or summit. He even approves of move- 
ment for itself: “Do not you think a 
man may be the wiser (I had almost said 
the better) for going a hundred or two 
of miles; and that the mind has more 
room in it than most people seem to 
think, if you will but furnish the apart- 
ments?” He enjoys the ocean. He en- 
joys an exquisite boating trip on the 
River Wye. He enjoys an autumn in 
Scotland, in spite of the drawbacks, 
which he sets forth with humorous viv- 
idness: “Then I had so beautiful an 
autumn, Italy could hardly produce a 
nobler scene, and this so sweetly con- 
trasted with that perfection of nastiness, 
a+d total want of accommodation that 
Scotland only can supply. Oh, you 
would have blessed yourself. I shall cer- 
tainly go again; what a pity it is I can- 
not draw, nor describe, nor ride on 
horseback.” 

But from such little, brief wanderings 
in the wide untraveled world there is al- 
ways a quick return, a return no doubt 
laden with richly garnered food for the 
inward eye, but still the same _ re- 
entrance into cloistered solitude. Some- 
times the return comes with regret, re- 
gret even for the little inconveniences 
that for the moment irritate and perturb 
the tranquil surface of life: “In Cam- 
bridge there is nothing so troublesome 
as that one has nothing to trouble one.” 
Sometimes the renewal of peace and pri- 
vacy brings just a large sense of relief, 
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for, after all, one is a creature of habit 
and gets so easily rooted and, oh, so per- 
manently: lis true Cambridge is very 
ugly, she is very dirty, and very dull; 
but I'm like a cabbage, where I’m stuck, 
I love to grow; you should pull me up 
sooner than any one, but I shall be ne’er 
the better for transplanting.” And so 
and remoteness increase 
with the increasing vears. 

Yet does not necessarily 
mean self-absorption. The eXx- 
treme eremite, if he is to keep his sanity, 
must get away from his surroundings, 
spiritually, if not physically. And some- 
times, when the feet never move the 
spirit maintains the widest and most 
restless outlook. After all, one is human, 
and there is a great, tempting, puzzling 
human world One must 
touch it occasionally, one must look at 
it and listen to it. Even it may be that 
the vision and the sensibility are made 
more keen by remoteness, dreamy and, 
in a certain sense, abstract, but wider, 


ow 


the seclusion 


seclusion 
most 


about one. 


more equable, and more penetrating. 
And so Gray looked around him con- 
stantly, sent his gaze far abroad from 
that quiet, dull Cambridge atmosphere, 
and surveyed the strange doings of men, 
rather dreamily, as if it were all no great 
concern of his, but with a searching curi- 
osity, and sometimes with amusement, 
sometimes with dread. Events of his- 
tory and polities? In the past you could 
probe them with an antiquarian’s zeal, 
and if they would feed nothing else, they 
would feed the restless activity of an un- 
occupied mind. But what most im- 
pressed you, when vou saw the past in 
its proper perspective, was the terrible 
insignificance of great people and great 
doings. There was such a huge bustle, 
such a tempestuous stir, for a few short 


vears. Then it was forgotten, and the 


kings and queens slept in the dust beside 
Would it not be exactly 
so with the noisy tumult that went on 


the peasants. 


immediately about one? Frederick was 
a great king. Wolfe was a brave soldier. 
They both died, like vou and me, and 
there was an end of it. King George was 
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crowned, and jeweled throngs swep' 
glittered through the tedious ceremo 
The earth opened at Lisbon, and shy 
ing throngs were engulfed in it. 
oblivion would engulf them all in 
end. You wondered a little, you pi 
a little, von smiled a little. Then 
turned back to your books. 

In the obscure, profound human 
tarian movement which was just be: 
ning to stir the conventional eighte« 
century Gray seems to have taken |)! 1! 
interest. He disliked the French 
losophers and all their ways. Social 
economic questions did not appea! 
him. If he had lived to see the great | 
heaval in France, it is easy to imagine 
what he would have thought of it. On 
the other hand, the little daily doings of 
men and women, the quick play and in- 
terchange of their passions and_ hopes 
and fears, interested and amused lin 
inexhaustibly. As so often happens with 
such solitary figures, who have little 
active life of their own, he liked to supply 
the lack with the experiences of others 
When he was voung he wrote, “For my 
part, T could entertain myself this month 
merely with the common streets and the 
people in them.” The power of extract- 
ing such entertainment did not decrease 
with age. 

He liked a bit of gossip or seands 
Though he lived so much by himself, he 
knew the world of society, or knew of it, 
and such anecdotes as Walpole was «/- 
ways collecting diverted him immensely. 
He had his own comments on them, 
shrewd, quick, and vivid, sometimes cut- 
ting and bitter. Not that he was really 
ill-natured; he was not, was capable of 
much kindly, active sympathy. But the 
pretense of the world annoyed him, and 
the shallowness of the world disgusted 
him. When a scene or conjuncture o! 
circumstances excites his wrath, his sar- 
castic account of it is not to be forgotten. 

When he comes to deal with the men 
and things right about him, in academ 
Cambridge, his words do take on a flavor 
of bitterness, which seems at times 4 
little unnecessary. One is reminded of 


| 











From the Portrait by John G. Eee 


Heine’s cruel branding of the university 
life of Géttingen. 
vht of a place now there is nobody in it. 
| do believe you would like it, if you 
knew what it was without inhabitants.” 
\s to said inhabitants, his comment is 
00 often such as he makes on Doctor 
Chapman: “Our friend Doctor Chap- 
nan (one of its nuisances) is not ex- 
pected here again ina hurry. He is gone 
to his grave with five fine mackerel in 
his belly. He ate them all at one dinner; 
but his fate was a turbot on Trinity 
Sunday, of which he left little for the 
Von. CXLVIIL—No. 888. —57 


“Cambridge is a de- 
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ardt in the National Portrait Gallery 


.. They say 


company besides bones. 
he made a very good end.” 
Yet in Cambridge, as everywhere else 
in the world, it was necessary not only 
to observe men, but to come into direct 
contact with them, and this was less 
suited to Gray’s taste. There was daily 
practical contact, business contact. No 
matter how much you may hate trade, 
you have to live, have to live under 
cover, and dress and eat. To do these 
things you have to have money and to 
spend it. Gray's income was unearned 
and small and sure; but he had to draw 
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it and handle it and mix with those who 
furnished the things he needed. His gen- 
remarks on money matters are 
touched with the humor approaching 
cynicism which colored so much of his 
comment on life: “It is a foolish thing 
that one can’t only not live as one 
pleases, but where and with whom one 
pleases, without money. Swift 
where says that money is liberty and I 
fear money is friendship too and society, 
and almost every external blessing. It 
is a great though ill-natured comfort to 
see most of those who have it in plenty 
without pleasure, without liberty, and 
without friends.” No one can question, 
however, that Gray understood the two 
great essentials, so far as money is con- 
cerned, order and thoughtfulness. It is 
clear that he was careful in his expen- 
diture and strictly honorable in all his 
dealings. That he was charitable, for 
his means, is also to be taken for granted, 
though he was the last man to boast 
of it. 

And contact with humanity could not 
he quite confined to matters of business. 
Purely social relations were desirable,as 
even Gray would have admitted, and, 
whether desirable or not, they were 
often unavoidable. But he did not take 
to them. In appearance he was a little 
trim, tidy person, very dignified, rather 
conventional, rather unapproachable, 
and few indeed those who suc- 
ceeded in approaching him. Walpole 
said of him: “He is the worst company 
in the world, from a melancholy turn, 
from living reclusely, and from a little 
too much dignity, he never converses 
easily . . . his writings are admirable; 
he himself is not agreeable.” That there 
were times when he could be gay and un- 
bend, even in early days enter into a 
frolic, is evident from his letters, for ex- 
ample from his description of the wild 
doings at Rheims in 1739. No doubt at 
all times he could chat with a friend over 
a late fire delightfully. As with most 


eral 


some- 


were 


proud, self-conscious persons, his own 
monstrous, inexplicable self was always 
getting between him and those to whom 
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he wished to come nearest. “‘ Peop|: 
high spirits and gayety overpower 
and entirely take away mine. I can 
be diverted with their sallies, but if t! 
appear to take notice of my dullness 
sinks me to nothing.” And the conc! 
sion of it all is, “As to humanity, y 
know my aversion to it; which is bh; 
barous and inhuman, but I cannot he 
it. God forgive me!” 

In a life so organized and so guid 
one would not expect to find the inf 
ence of women very conspicuous. ‘| 
Gray they were remote, puzzling, mo 
embarrassing creatures, evidently us: 
ful, probably estimable, but not to | 
sought for daily comfort or converse 
“For me, [am come to my resting place, 
and find it very necessary, after livin 
for a month in a house with three women 
that laughed from morning to night, and 
would allow nothing to the sulkiness o/ 
my disposition. Company and ecards «| 
home, parties by land and water abroad, 
and (what they call) doing somethiny, 
that is, racketting about from morning 
to night, are occupations, I find, that 
wear out my spirits.” The ideal of those 
quiet chambers in Pembroke Hall, Cam 
bridge, was certainly not to do nothing, 
but at any rate, not to racket about. As 
domestic appurtenances, especially in 
childhood, women, of course, had their 
advantage, and one carried forever a cer- 
tain tender with them. 
“Poor Mrs. Bonfoy (who taught me to 
pray) is dead.” For a touch, it goes 
deep, does it not? And there is the ex- 
quisite word to Nicholls, written in age, 
about the loss of a mother: “I had dis- 
covered a thing very little known, which 
is, that in one’s whole life one never can 
have any more than a single mother. | 
never knew this . . . till it was too late. 
It is thirteen years ago, and seems but 
yesterday, and every day I live it sinks 
deeper into my heart.” 

As for love, in the more ordinary 
sense, there may have been unrecorded 
passions in youth, but there is no hint 
of them in Gray’s letters. He speaks of 
the marriage of his friends with respect, 


association 
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with curiosity, with his usual gracious 

but 

Is she a gentlewoman? 
Has she a nose? | 
yw she sings a little and twiddles on 

the harpsichord. . . . Adieu, I am truly 

1 hope her hair is not red 
For himself, he refers to the 

conjugal state with 

neither congratula- 

tion nor regret. 
All the affection 

that should have 

sone to wife and 

children was poured 

ut on friends. 

Even here perhaps 

it was difficult to 

do the pouring by 

of mouth. 

But from the quiet 

chambers you could 

send warm, delight- 

ful, humorous let- 

ters, Which in a shy 


ivfulness: “I rejoice; has she 
eommon sense? 


Ilas she money? 


Irs. 


’ * 
though. 


W ord 


fashion might con- 
vey something of 
To 
he sure, the reserve 
haunted the letters 
that 
founded, strange 
restraint which 
made it impossible 
to give entirely 
what one would 
most have liked to 

It is a re- 
secluded 
world; and per- 
haps a quaint, dim 
Cambridge corner 
after all, shuts you 
off no more than the repellent, con- 
ventional friendliness of the noisy 
crowd. But you can love your friends 
and cherish them, and in vague, un- 
certain, ineffective written words you 
can strive to tell them so. There is West, 
there is Wharton, there is Mason; one’s 
love for them is at least something real 
in a motley medley of delusive, evasive 


what vou felt. 


also, cone- 


hestow. 
mote, 


GRAY AT FIFTEEN 


THOMAS GRAY 


Oh, one sees their faults well 
enough,when one has those keen eyes 
that see the faults of everything. But 
what are faults to love? And in one’s 
old age one turns with singular craving 
to the caressing tenderness of youth, one 
yearns for the honest flattery of a Nicholls 
or a Bonstetten, and one even at last 


shadows. 


likes to cherish the 
delusion that those 
fretting barriers 
may be overcome 
and one can reveal 
one’s bare 
when one wishes it, 
as well as when one 
does not: “It is im- 
possible for me to 
dissemble with you; 
such as I am I ex- 
pose my heart to 
your view, nor wish 


soul 


to conceal a single 
thought from your 
penetrating eyes.” 
For Jove, after all, 
is but the straining 
for the unattain- 
able. 


And, as humanity 
offered its mighty, 
though forever 
tantalizing, refuge 
and solace from the 
overpowering ab- 
sorption in one’s 
own soul, so there 
were other forms of 
refuge in the ab- 
stract, detached re- 
sources of thought 
and contemplation. 
There art. Gray delighted in 
Italian and other painting, studied it 
at such opportunities as he had, and 
made fruftful and suggestive comments 
upon it. Architecture charmed him. 
Old Gothic ruins had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for his melancholy and slightly 
ruinous temperament. He liked the 
more decorative forms of art also, ad- 


was 
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vised Walpole and others about the pur- 
chase of stained glass and tapestries, and 
spent long, unprofitable hours in the in- 
vestigation of such things. Especially 
he enjoyed music and played the piano 
of his day sufficiently to get the richest 
artistic inspiration that the solitary 
dreamer can create for himself. 

Ciray’s relation to external nature is 
especially interesting because of the re- 
fection of it in his poetry. He was al- 
ways keenly alive to the changes and the 
manifestations of the natural world, kept 
careful notes of temperature and weather, 
made elaborate lists of the arrival of 
birds and the leafing and budding of 
flowers. He delighted in gardens, and 
his friends thought he understood the 
planting of them. Probably he did, 
though he was not a man to overrate his 
own powers in any line. He sighs with 
real pathos for horticultural delights he 
cannot share: “My gardens are in the 
window, like those of a lodger up three 
pair of stairs in Petticoat-Lane or 
Camomile-Street, and they go to bed 
regularly under the same roof that I do.” 

As to the wild world outdoors, it must 
be admitted that Gray never quite got 
the touch, because he never quite had 
the feeling, of the romantic writers of 
fifty vears later. At his best -he hardly 
reaches even the depth of Collins's 
“simple bell” or the tenderness of Cow- 
per’s primroses. Yet the direct sin- 
cerity and power of the lines in the 
Vicissitude Ode give something nowhere 
to be found in the wide desert of Pope’s 
cleverness: 


“The meanest foweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.” 


In the enjoyment of mountain scenery 
Gray curiously represents the transition 
the old Latin dislike of the 
rugged, the dangerous, the terrible, and 
the more subtle passion of the nine- 
teenth century poets. 


between 


To the shy re- 
cluse of level Cambridge the Alps and, 
in a less degree, the Scottish Highlands 
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represented a delicious shudder: | 
were strange, they were pictures: 
above all they were full of literat 
In our little journey up to the Gra: 
Chartreuse, | do not remember to ha 
gone ten paces without an exclamat 
that there was no restraining. Not 


precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, |) 
is pregnant with religion and poetr 
We have still some way to go to | 
dreaming of Obermann in the high « 
lonely valleys or to Byron’s outery, 


“And to me 
High mountains are a feeling.” 


Besides the wsthetic distractions, | 
recluse had always the diversion of sp 
ulative thought, if he cared to make 1~ 
of it. Yet it is evident that Gray ws 
never a passionate or a tormented a!) 
stract thinker. His own statement 0! 
the matter is, no doubt, much too mod 
est: “A reasonable quantity of dullness. 
a great deal of silence, and somethin 
that rather resembles than is, thinking 
Still the sleepy air of the east of Eng 
land probably increased a natural di 
position to indolence, and it seemed 
easier to turn aside from the great pro! 
lems than to wrestle with them, to a 
cept and cherish traditional belief and 
worship rather than to dispute. Mor 
over, Gray was by nature conservativ« 
Radicalism in polities he abhorred, aud 
radicalism in philosophy was, to say tl 
least, very distasteful. Voltaire he ce 
tested and French speculative ventures 
in general seemed to him mainly danger 
ous and always unprofitable: “Their 
atheisin is a little too much, too shock 
ing to rejoice at. T have long been sic! 
at it in their authors, and hated them 
for it; but I pity their poor innocen| 
people of fashion. They were bad 
enough when they believed everything.” 

Minute and technical scholarship was 
far better than theoretical divagations. 
You could lose yourself in old authors, 
vou could discuss and debate texts and 
readings, you could compare the opinion 
of one dusty pedant with that of an 
other dusty pedaut, and though you 
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knew that the pedants were dead and 
{heir opinions of no value whatever, even 
to the moths and spiders, it all sufficed 
to make the heavy-footed hours tread 
. trifle more lightly. In the thickening 
twilight of a dull November afternoon 
it might seem a little dull. There were 
people out in the world who were loving 
and hating and laughing. Sometimes 
one’s heart quivered at the thought of 
joining them. But no doubt their love 
d their laughter .were dull also, for 
November afternoons are dull every- 
where. So one returns to the dusty ped- 
ants, and does What one can to satisfy 
i unappeasable habit of accuracy and 
ininute detail, and forgets, or falls asleep. 
lo be sure, there were forms of litera- 
ture less soporific than dusty pedantry, 
and Gray touched and tried them all; 
for if a somewhat desultory reader, he 
vas a vast one. When Nicholls ex- 
pressed surprise at the extent of his read- 
ing the modest answer was: “Why 
should you be surprised, when [do 
nothing else?” He enjoyed the imagina- 
tive writers of the past. Also, he read 
everything notable that came from his 
contemporaries, and commented on it 
with frankness and = shrewdness and 
sometimes with enthusiasm. He did 
not, indeed, care much for the verdict of 
the great multitude of readers, and the 
selling of a best seller struck him as not 
ery substantial: “‘T wonder to hear you 
ask the opinion of a nation, where those 
who pretend to judge don’t judge at all; 
ind the rest (the wiser part) wait to 
cateh the judgment of the world im- 
inediately above them, that is, Dick's 
(offee-House, and the Rainbow: so that 
the readier way would be to ask Mrs. 
lhis and Mrs. T’other, that keeps the 
harthere.”” But he admired and enjoved, 
is well as criticized, much that was ad- 
mired by othgrs. He found Rousseau’s 
Vouvelle Héloise a hore, as did Voltaire; 
hut the Emile interested and impressed 
him greatly. Montesquieu he praised 
with real enthusiasm. 
To one remark of Montesquieu at 
least he would probably have heen as 
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willing to subscribe as any one can he. 
Can it have been quite true of Montes- 
quieu himself? “TIT never had a sorrow 
which a half-hour’s reading could not 
dissipate.” And if there was any kind 
of literature which could produce such a 
delightful effect, Gray would certainly 
have said that it was fiction. He loved 
to read novels. Those of us who to-day 
find the mystery story one of the great- 
est blessings of the world could not per- 
haps read the novels that Gray read; 
but we can understand the general sig- 
nificance of his remark: “*Now as the 
paradisaical pleasures of the Mahomet- 
ans consist in playing upon the flute and 
lying with houris, be mine to read eternal 
new romances of Marivaux and Cré- 
hillon.” 

Where one reads so much, there must 
he sometimes the temptation to write. 
Where one has such days and years of 
idleness, one must sometimes get to re- 
gard work as a pleasure, and the only 
kind of work that attracted Gray was 
writing. As to the importance of work, 
the value, the satisfaction of it, his 
opinion was very decided, whatever may 
have been his practice. He bewailed his 
own indolence: ‘You need not fear un- 
raveling my web. [am a-sort of spider; 
and have little else to do but to spin it 
over again, or creep to some other place 
and spin there. Alas! for one who has 
nothing to do but amuse himself, I he- 
lieve my amusements are as little amus- 
ing as most folks, but no matter: it 
makes the hours pass.” He envied and 
admired industry. “To be employed is 
to he happy.” He would have liked to 
write great works, and to give his time 
and his life to it. But it was not a mat- 
ter of wishing. He simply sat unproduc- 
tive the larger part of his days, and the 
great work would not come: “It is the 
result (I suppose) of a certain disposition 
of mind, which does not depend on one- 
self, and which I have not felt this long 
time.” 

To be sure, what he did produce was 
labored over with huge effort and pains. 
He could at times toss off a trifle, like 
























































the “Cat” or “The Long Story,” but 
the few great Odes and the “ Elegy” re- 
ceived the utmost labor of revision and 
polishing. The extreme subtlety and 
delicacy of his extensive comments on 
the writings which his friends submitted 
to him show sufficiently the days and 
nights of anxious thought which he must 
have devoted to his own. And the ex- 
cision of the delicious omitted stanza of 
the Elegy shows what sacrifices a con- 
scientious artist is ready to make to 
produce a masterpiece. Gray unques- 
tionably belongs, with Leopardi and 
Flaubert, to the group of writers who 
are unwilling to let anything leave their 
hands till it is absolutely perfect. Even 
so, perfection seems so shadowy and un- 
achievable, that they are often reluctant 
to part with their work at all. 

One asks oneself naturally, how much 
interest had Gray, who had so little 
interest in anything, in the future of 
these masterpieces to which he gave so 
many hours of thought and toil. Did 
he care for glory or seek for it? His 
obvious anxiety as to a possible pro- 
fessorship shows that he was not wholly 
without the little human ambitions. 
The indifference of the public annoyed 
him, as it does the rest of us: “As your 
acquaintance in the University (vou say) 
do me the honor to admire, it would be 
ungenerous in me not to give them notice 
that they are doing a very unfashionable 
thing, for all people of condition are 
agreed not to admire, nor even to 
understand.” 

Yet in the main, Gray, like some 
others, proclaimed his disregard for suc- 
cess, at least for popularity. He refused 
the laureateship, which many satirize, 
hut few decline. And he declared that 
he had “no relish for any other fame 
than that which is conferred by the few 
real judges that are so thinly scattered 
over the face of the earth.” 


At any rate, the echo of praise came 
hut dimly into those secluded halls and 
quiet streets, where the living flitted 
about so casually among the mighty rel- 
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ies of the dead that no one could | 


their flattery or their blame or any 
their pursuits with enduring serious: 
Somehow Gray’s solitude takes one }; 

to old Burton, who did but typify 
life of many English scholars, if it co. 
be called life, the immense, remote ; 
tachment from all those great and pet 
things that tease and tempt and occu 
the common herd of men. And as B 
ton distilled from his solitude a \ 
folio of Melancholy, so Gray extrac! 
from his a quaint melancholy of his oy 
compounded of many simples, like thi 
of Jacques in “As You Like It,” brok: 
and variegated with exquisite trifles ajc 
playfulness, dainty, shifting, vanishi: 
elusive, but still haunting and absorbiny 
with the suggestion of life flitting awa: 
of slow days and swift years passing ani| 
nothing done with them, of the dec« 
fulness of hope, the emptiness of thoug!it, 
the terrible imminence of the grave and 
something beyond it, all common topics 
enough, but intensified by the drag of 
gray days and gray reflections. 

The melancholy made sheer nonsense 
relishable and of delicate savor. You 
laughed at others, and you laughed at 
yourself: “‘I keep an owl in the garden, 
as like me as it can stare; only I do not 
eat raw meat, nor bite people by the fin- 
gers.” But still, still, as with Burton, 
that black-rohed goddess Melancholy is 
waiting round the corner, spreads her 
quiet smothering pall over the gayest 
hopes and the wittiest associates. She 
comes in youth: “Low spirits are my 
true and faithful companions . . . most 
commonly we sit alone together, and are 
the prettiest insipid company in_ the 
world.”” She does not fail in age: “* Your 
letter has made me happy, as happy as 
so gloomy, so solitary a being as I is ca- 
pable of being made.” 

No doubt physical sensitiveness or in- 
ertia played its part. Gray seems to 
have been naturally healthy, and if he 
had lived a healthy life he might have 
had little trouble. He was temperate in 
everything, and all his habits were regu- 
lar. But he was no lover of exercise, and 
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the constant use of his brain and very 
moderate use of his muscles had the cus- 
tomary result. He was rarely ill, but 
never quite wel!. Something was al- 
wavs hitching and catching in the ma- 
chinery, with the mental depression nat- 
The symptoms are 
familiar enough: “less feverish than I 
Was, In a morning; instead of it a sensa- 
tion of weariness. A soreness in both 


urally consequent. 


feet, which goes off in the day, a frequent 
dizziness and lightness of head. Easily 
fatigued with motion, sometimes a little 
pain in my breast, as I had in the winter. 
These symptoms are all too slight to 
make an illness; but they do not make 
perfect health.” Gray himself could 
inake light of them, could trifle with 
them and turn them and himself into 
ridicule. Yet it all meant a constant 
slight weight upon the spirits, which the 
surroundings of Cambridge did not do 
much to dissipate. 

Also, it meant nerves sensitive to 
everything, liable to be oppressed with 
fears, real or imaginary, on every occa- 
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sion and at every opportunity. As so 
often happens in such cases, it is not the 
great fears that count. Gray would no 
doubt at any time have faced the ab- 
stract thought or the real presence of 
death with as tauch courage as is pos- 
sible to frail mortality, death, that is, 
apart from “pain, the only thing that 
makes death terrible.” But he shrank 
and quivered at little dangers and was 
haunted in his dreams by possible peril 
that might never come. Especially he 
dreaded fire, and his sensitiveness on the 
subject, being well known, perhaps ex- 
posed him to more or less legendary 
pranks from his boisterous college 
neighbors. 

On'the other hand, it must not be sup- 
posed that Gray’s superb intelligence 
could not dominate his nerves. It could 
and did. There was nothing whatever 
about him of the abnormal that tainted 
Cowper, no real obsession, no mad whim, 
or wildly haunting fancy. He was sane, 
rational, wise, discreet, able to give sage 
counsel to his friends, and, what is so 
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much more difficult, to profit by it him- 
self. Nerves, depression, spiritual dread, 
all these, he thought, could be con- 
quered by a mind quietly master of it- 
self, and though he did not always ob- 
tain such mastery, he knew its nature 
and could apply it enough to escape seri- 
ous disaster. “A life spent out of the 
world has its hours of despondence, its 
inconveniences, its sufferings as numer- 
ous and as real (though not quite of the 
sume sort) as a life spent in the midst of 
it. The power we have, when we will 
exert it, over our own minds, joined to 
a little strength and consolation, nay, a 
little pride we catch from those that 
seem to love us, is our only support in 
either of these conditions.” By such aid 
he supported himself, with decency and 
dignity lived long in his remote, seques- 
tered corner, and melted out of existence, 
apparently, as a man, a mere vague 
jotting for the swift erasure of oblivion. 


Then the Elegy gave him such: ¢! 
as has fallen to few in the whole hist 
of literature. ‘The poem was well kn: 
and prized in his lifetime, as app 
from Wolfe’s famous use of it. But y 
could foresee the immensity of repu! 
tion which would enfold its aut} 
through the centuries to come? ‘To ha 
written “Gray's Elegy,” probably, 
the whole, the poem most read 
quoted and remembered in the Eng! 
language, what fullness of fame coi 
anyone desire more? 

Would it have pleased the quiet Ci; 
bridge eremite? Does it please him, 


he is aware of it? I think so, in spi! 


of his proclamation of the emptines- 
glory. When he looks down from | 


celestial leisure, in the brief intervals |): 


tween endless delicious novels of Ma: 


vaux and Crébillon, I think the adoring 


iteration of millions must be not whol 
unacceptable. 


Old Enchantment 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


WILIGHT plays poet to the city street, 
Working strange magic in a misty tide; 


Slipping up alleys on unhurried feet, 


Where common shapes that day has petrified 
Struggle to life, as though some spirit tried, 
Deep in the stone and steel, for one hushed hour, 
To shake the cerements of death aside 

At summons of an old enchanter’s power. 

Black in the shadows voiceless monsters cower, 
And sprawling things are partially descried; 
Vague battlements and massive turrets lower, 
Romantic facts that sunlight had denied; 

Tall phantoms stalk in mystery and pride, 

And unseen armies pass in still retreat. 

While, working magic in a misty tide, 

Twilight plays poet to the city street. 
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Silhouette 


BY EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


OSHW’Y’S years had been few and 
J hare of responsibility until the day 
e became a blind man’s eyes. After 
that he counted himself, more or less, 
sa person of affairs. 

He had lunched late upon a banana 
nd a small pie, filched from a combina- 
tion lunch and fruit stand while the 
Greek proprietor was looking the other 
vay. The banana went, first, into his 
me sound trousers’ pocket, while the 
pie found temporary quarters inside his 
ragved shirt, where it nestled stickily 
lose to his dusky skin. Two blocks 
from the seene of his theft, and safe 
from pursuit, he feasted. 

lt was then that he saw the old man 
for the first time. That they had never 
net before was due to the fact that, to 
losiiw'y, this was an unfamiliar part of 
His pilferings from small mer- 
hants and householders in that section 
f town which he had hitherto claimed 
ior residence had become sO notorious 
that he had deemed it best to seek a new 
field of operations, for he could read the 
danger sign behind the suspicious scowls 
which had begun to greet his appearance 
everywhere he went. He would not have 
idimitted that he stole things; he would 
have told himself—and did—that he was 
only “taking” them. 

lis attention was first directed to the 
elderly stranger by the old mari’s almost 
patriarchal gray beard and the huge, 
dark-glassed spectacles which he wore. 
lhe beard—a rarity among his people, 
Joshw’y reflected instinctively—was an 
object of immediate admiration. He 
hoped fleetingly that he might have one 
like it when he grew up. The dark 
spectacles though suggested a means of 
diversion, 


the city. 


An existence passed for the greater 
part upon city streets had bred in him 
a certain pertness which could change, 
upon the instant, into insolence. In the 
old man he saw an opportunity for ban- 
tering a helpless victim. He sidled over 
toward the stranger. 

“Mean to tell me,” he asked impu- 
dently, “you kin see th’ough ’em black 
spec’s you is got on?” 

The old man, who had been singing a 
“spiritual” softly, ceased at the inter- 
ruption. A shadow fell across his face, 
but he did not turn his head toward 
Joshw’'y. 

“No, Son,” he answered gently. “I 
can’t see, wid or widout “em.” He 
waited a moment, and then, “T's a blin’ 
man, Son.” 

Maybe it was the simple dignity of the 
old man’s tone, or it may have been the 
hint of reproach, untinged with rebuke, 
that sent a sudden flush, closely akin to 
shame, over Joshw’y. He had expected 
an angry retort, for which he had an 
impudent answer ready. But . . . kind- 
ness ... that was a new experience. 
He could not have analyzed the sudden 
change of mood that he underwent. No 
one had ever called him “Son” before. 
The favorite epithets which had been 
hurled at him hitherto were “Spades,” 
by those whose immediate enmity he 
had not aroused, and “* You little black 
ape!” by those more belligerently in- 
clined. But, even though he had had 
cause, this old blind man had not even 
showed anger ... and he had called 
Joshw’y “Son.” 

The boy felt suddenly contrite; one 
bare toe began digging embarassedly at 
the pavement. “ ’Scuse me, Mistuh” 
he had not been accustomed to apolo- 
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gizing to people and the effort came 
haltingly—"*I—knowed vou was blin’.” 

**At’s all right, Son.” The old man’s 
smile was friendly. “IL knowed a boy 
wid as much sense as vou is got could 
see LT was blin®. But vou didn’t mean 
no rale hahm; you ain’t a bad boy, 
Son.” 

People, passing, stopped at intervals 
to drop coins—none of them larger than 
a ten-cent piece—in the battered tin cup 
that sat on the old man’s knee. Joshw’'y 
lingered, thinking how ridiculously easy 
it would be to make off with the money. 
Far more easy, he decided, than taking 
pies and bananas from a Greek lunch- 
stand man. He would only have to 
seize that cup—the old man did not even 
keep his hand on it—and run. His fleet- 
ness of foot had saved him on many a 
previous occasion. He was tempted, 
but... somehow ... he couldn't 
not just vet. 

Still he lingered, and presently he 
heard the old man’s voice, “Is you still 
dere, Son?” 

*Yessuh.” 

“Son, does vou see a hov’’—there was 
an anxious note in the question—"a 
valluh bey—close by anywheahs?” 

Joshw’y shot a glance up and down the 
street. “Nawsuh; ain't no valluh boy 
aroun’ heah.” 

The blind man sighed. “ Reckon he’s 
gone, too—like de res’ of ’em.” There 
was surrender to the inevitable in his 
voice.“ Dey’s hahd to keep.” 

“Was he vo'n?” Joshw'y asked, to 
make conversation. 

“No, Son; I ain't got no chillun. 
\in’t nevuh had none. He was jus’ a 
bhoy—anothuh one—I had hired to lead 
me roun’ town. Time foh me to be 
movin’ now, too.” 

The old man was sitting upon a folding 
canvas stool in the rapidly disappearing 
shadow cast by the wall of a building. 
It was late autumn, but the day was 
sultry, with an almost midsummer sun 
heating down upon the unprotected 
spaces. He tried to move closer to the 
wall, farther from the encroaching rays. 


*“Wheah does you move to?” J 
asked. 

“Dis time o’ de evenin’ ’—4 
man, following Southern usage. sp 
afternoon as evening—*“I goes wy) 
co tehouse, when T's got a boy, a 
in de shade. But I can’t go by ; 

De streets—dey’s so many of ‘em, 
dey mixes me all up.” 

Joshw’y, having passed the court 
only that morning, remembered | 
was about six blocks distant. Ay 
old man with the gentle voice—w] 
called him **Son’’—wanted to vet | 

“Tl lead vou, Mistuh,” he off 

“Dere now! Ain’t I said you 
good boy? Thankee, Son!” 

The old man stood up feeling { 
chair with that groping gesture pecutia 
to the blind. He folded it and hand 
it to Joshw’y. 

“Take dis, Son. Come ovuh o 
lef’ side. “At’s de way! Now! I restes 
my lef? han’ on vo’ shoulduh, gethe: 
walkin’ stick in my right, an’ us tr: 
Ay ..<Sen? 

*Yessuh.” 

Jus’ about dis time o’ day, I gen 
drinks me some root beer. Does vo 
like root beer?” 

People rarely gave Joshw’y anyt! 
but when they did he liked it, and ad 
mitted as much. The old man, it ap 
peared, knew of a place a few blocks dis 
tant where they sold fine root beer, 
Joshw’y piloted him to it. To the boy’ 
surprise, the old man ordered, not one, 
but two, foaming, ice-cold mugs of thi 
heverage. Most men, Joshw’y reflected 
would have ordered one, and when tli 
had nearly drained it, would have offered 
him what was left. 

They sat at a table and slowly dran! 
When the foam began to disappear | 
Joshw'y’s mug he would shake it witli i 
circular motion, causing it to foam anew 

The old man, it seemed, was Mistul 
Wash'n’on. There had been an explo 
sion In the coal mine where he used to 
work, and when he came out of the lios 
pital several weeks later, his sight was 
gone. With the money which the min- 
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mpany gave him he had bought a 
ouse of two rooms—one of the *‘shot- 

kind, he explained to Joshw’y. It 
-asn't much of a place, he admitted, 
hut it provided shelter against stormy 
ind cold nights. One might strike 
forced compromise in the matter of 
it regularly, Mistuh Wash’n’on 


hilosophized, but when he was getting 


ong in years a place to rest his bones 
as A necessity. 

Joshw'y recalled nights 
sought shelter in the lee of a lumber pile, 
r had snuggled for warmth against the 
ase of an exposed chimney, and shiv- 
red with the memory. 

(here had been a few dollars left after 

e purchase of the house, Mistuh Wash- 
‘on said, but the money had not lasted 


when he 


And a man—even an old man— 
But, when he had spent the 
etter part of his life digging coal, he 
found few tasks to which unpracticed 
mds could be bent, especially when 
ley were the hands of a blind man. So, 

the end, Mistuh Wash’n’on moved to 
he big city and got a permit to beg on 
he streets. 

\s they sat drinking he learned some- 

ing of Joshw’y’s history. The hoy 
spoke without emotion of his father, 
he remembered chiefly for the 
beatings given him and the harsh “Boy!” 
by which the parent had always ad- 
dressed him. But his father, he told 
Mistuh Wash’n’on calmly, would never 
trouble him any more—not ever. 

“How Son?” the old 
isked. 

“He been sont up.” 

The fact that men were sent to the 
mines to serve prison sentences was 
othing out of the ordinary to Mistuh 
Wash’n’on, so he merely asked: 

*Foh how long?” 

*F’m now on,”’ Joshw’y answered cal- 
lously. “He kilt a man an’ dey cotch 


, 


ud to live. 


yhom 


come, man 


\nd his mother? Well . . . he could- 
‘t remember much about her. Folks 
did say, though, he admitted, that she 
was... bad. He hadn't seen her in a 
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long time and wasn't worrving about her 
either. 

Certain things he did not tell. He 
kept to himself the fact that, at an early 
age, he had been sent to the house of 
correction for stealing and that, after 
his third escape from the institution, the 
attendants, feeling that they were well 
rid of him, made no effort to have him 
returned. Nor did he say anything of 
the reputation he had earned on the 
south side of the city as a loafer and 
malingerer and worse. None of this did 
he tell Mistuh Wash’n’on, for he felt 
suddenly that he would not, for worlds, 
have this kindly voiced old blind man 
who had called him “Son” and had 
bought him a full mug of root beer—know 
that he was what people called a thief. 

Mistuh Wash’n’on told of the trou- 
ble he had always experienced in getting 
some one to lead him about town. He 
was absolutely dependent upon a guide, 
he said, but the boys he had had always 
seemed to tire of the job and would quit 
just when he needed them most. They 
were inclined to be careless, too, he told 
Joshw’y. Sometimes, in places where 
the streets were unpaved, and there had 
been a recent rain, they let him walk into 
mud holes and get his feet wet. One of 
them had even allowed him to stumble 
over a garbage can and hurt his leg 
hurt it badly. Then he had run away, 
laughing, as though it were something 
funny. 

*Wisht I had a been dere wid ha’f a 
brick!” Joshw’y blurted. “I bet I would 
a learnt ’at nigguh some mannuhs!” 

Maybe it was a longing, hitherto un- 
recognized, for some one who would treat 
him kindly, or it may have been the 
realization that, with his sudden, indig- 
nant outburst, he had already cham- 
pioned the cause of this old blind man 
that decided him. At any rate, Joshw’y, 
in that moment, definitely adopted 
Mistuh Wash’n’on. 

“T gwine to lead you, myse’f!” he an- 
nounced, “Jus’ you git me a place to 


sleep an’ somep’n to eat, Mistuh Wash- 
‘n’on.” 
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“Lawd bless you, Son! I knowed 
you was a good boy.” Mistuh Wash- 
*n’on’s face flamed with a sudden light. 
“As foh de eatin’ an’ sleepin’, you kin 
stay right wid me—in my own house. 
An’ I got a good cook, too—Miz’ Dahby, 
a widow lady what lives nex’ do’—what 
does my cookin’ an’ washin’.” 

Joshw'y piloted the old man to the 
courthouse and placed his stool in the 
most enduring shade he could find, 
against the wall of the adjoining jail. 
Mistuh Wash'n’on seated himself, and, 
pulling out a large handkerchief, began 
mopping his face. , 

* "At was fine, Son!” he exclaimed. 
“You ain't let me stumble ovuh nothin’ 
all de way up heah! Was I to have a 
hoy like you all de time, I wouldn't need 
to see. You would be eyes foh de blin’, 
Son, puffec” eves foh de blin’!” 

Eves for the blind! The phrase caught 
Joshw'y'’s fancy. There was praise, 
too—praise of him-——in the old man’s 
words. Hitherto, when people had 
spoken to him, their remarks were al- 
most without exception far from com- 
plimentary. He was worthless . . . ab- 
solutely of no account a dirty little 
thief! But . . . praise 

Throughout the afternoon, as_ the 
shadow of the jail wall broadened, he sat 
beside the old man. The sum in the 
battered tin cup was mounting steadily, 
but Joshw’y no longer felt an impulse to 
steal it. Rather, his attitude was one of 
jealous guardianship. Lolling comfort- 
ably against the wall, he noticed, 
presently, a boy who lingered, as he 
thought, suspiciously near Mistuh Wash- 
‘n’on. He remembered the nickels and 
dimes, dropped in one at a time, that 
went to make up the tiny hoard. He 
sprang to his feet. 

“Git away f'm ‘at cup, Boy!” he 
warned. As the other made no move to 
obey, Joshw’y started toward him. “Git 
away! I tells you.” 

Sensing the threat in Joshw’y’s atti- 
tude, the boy obeyed the command. 

“What is it, Son?” Mistuh Wash’n’on 
asked anxiously. 


“Yalluh boy,” Joshw’y explain 
cinctly. “ Looked like he mought be). 
yo’ money.” 

“No, no, Son!” the old man repro 
“Taint no boy gwine to stes 
me whilse I's blin’.” 

“Dey sho” ain't!” Joshw'y asserted 
vigorously. “‘Not long’s T know. 
to th’ow a rock!” 

At sunset Mistuh Wash’n’o: 
nounced that it was time to go bir. 
His house was, as Joshw’y expected 
be, one in a row of others monoton: 
like it. There was a small porch 


faced the street, and two rooms end-to 
end behind it. Ten feet distant ipo) 
cach side were its replicas. The louse 
had heen painted once, Mistuh Wasi 
*n’on asserted; at least, he had the word 
of the man who had sold it to him that 
this was the case. But the roof kept out 


the rains, the walls were solid, and there 
was a double fireplace. They would 
sleep in the front room, he explained t: 


Joshw'y; the one in the rear was for 


cooking and eating. 

Miz’ Darby served a meal that eve- 
ning that was more like things he liad 
dreamed of than any reality which Josh- 
wy ever had hoped to experience 
Through the friendliness of a neighbor, 
there were sausages—real pork sausages 

in abundance. At rare intervals dur 
ing his life on the streets Joshw'y liad 
eaten “batter” cakes, but never such 
cakes—and in such quantity—as Miz’ 
Darby served that evening. And _ sor- 
ghum! he found himself wondering if, 
by some chance, a never-failing spring 
of it had been discovered by Mistul 
Wash'n’on, who proved to be no parsi 
monious host. 

“Eat hearty, Son, whilse we is gol 
it,” he urged. “‘ By de grace 0’ de good 
Lawd, dey’s plenty mo’ wheah dat come 
f'm—foh de present.” 

When the meal was finished, Joshw'y 
piloted Mistuh Wash’n’on to the front 
room, placed his chair just where lhe 
wanted it, and filled and lighted |iis 
pipe. At bedtime he laid back thie 
covers, helped the old man to undress. 
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| olaced his clothing upon a near-by 


( 
ae 


} me jal : 
\. they lay down together, Mistuh 


Wash’ n’on voiced his commendation 
moely. “Lawd, Son! Talk "bout bein’ 
Jin’. Lwouldn’t miss my eyes a-tall, if 
| had a boy like you aroun’.”’ 

“You is gwine to have, Mistuh Wash- 

on.” was Joshw’y’s assurance. “ Fac’ 

von is already got me.” 
_ “\leans you is gwine to stay wid me 
all de time, Son?” 

“Yessuh.” 

(// de time?” 

*Ves-suh!” 

Joshw’y’s earnestness must have con- 
need the old man. “Den, thank de 
I knowed he would ansuh 
He done sont 


cood Lawd! 
ny prayuhs some day. 
Amen!” 
Praise again! A warm, pleas- 
irable glow suffused Joshw’y. And sud- 
1, Pdenly pride, of a sort, surged in him. 
People had said that he was absolutely 
account. Well... he’d show 
ihem that there was one thing that he 
Ht eve. g could do better than it ever had been 


me eves, 





of ho 


lone before. 
“Ts gwine to be de bes’ eyes,” he 
thought drowsily, “a blin’ man evuh 


ad.” 


h Josh 
rience 
ighbor 
usages 
From the beginning he responded in 
y had g more than equal measure to the affection 
b syeh. g Which the old man began to lavish upon 
5 Miz’ Qin. since this filled a void created dur- 


Is dur 


“es ng fourteen years of an unloving and 
sng if iloved existence. It fed a spiritual 
spring unger which perhaps he had never 
Listy) @ really felt until Mistuh Wash’n’on came 
parsi nto his life. It was a new and very 
alisfving experience, which he tried to 
is got inalyze, 
sei Jus’ like when you is been hongry a 
mak “ ny time,” he finally told himself, “an’ 
len eats you a good meal o’ vittles.”’ 
ian" lhe new life beguiled him from the 
front. golert, largely, perhaps, because of the 
re he fact that, save for the matter of shelter 
.d his | from cold and storms and fair assurance 
k the f regular meals, it was little different 
dress from the old one. He found his very 
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tasks to be a series of unending delights. 
There was the continual change of scene 
and which suited his 
nature perfectly, since he and Mistuh 
Wash'n’on did not spend all of their 
time on the downtown streets. They 
roamed the suburbs of the city, accept- 
ing whatsoever was offered them. Some- 
times they were given money; more 
often, though, they were tendered out- 
grown clothing and castaway bedding. 
It was in this way that a winter ward- 
robe for Joshw’y was secured, and 
blankets, that they might not suffer dur- 
ing cold nights. Mistuh Wash‘n’on in 
some instances even accepted women’s 
garments, explaining that they could be 
used in part payment to Miz’ Darby of 
her weekly wage. 

Joshw’y dropped easily into an atti- 
tude of guardianship toward the old man. 
With the approach of cooler weather he 
was up early of mornings, building a fire 
in the grate. Nor would he allow Mistuh 
Wash'n’on to arise until the chill of the 
room had been tempered, silencing his 
protestations with an argumentative: 

“Jus’ lay right whare you is, Mistuh 
Wash'n’on! If you gits up an’ goes to 
trompin’ aroun’ dis flo’ in yo’ bare feets, 
you is ap’ to ketch de pneumony in yo’ 
ches’ an’ die. Den whare would I be 
at?” 

As a champion, too, he proved his 
mettle. He and Mistuh Wash’n’on 
passed daily a certain house where a 
small terrier, angered, doubtless, by the 
tap-tap-tapping of the old man’s stick 
upon the sidewalk, was accustomed to 
rush up to the fence, barking and 
snarling at them. 

* "At feist,” Joshw'y mused sagely, 
“is gwine to bus’ th’ough some day an’ 
try an’ bite Mistuh Wash’n’on on de 
laig. But when he do I's gwine to bus’ 


locale, roving 


him right back.” 

And when the dog did finally break 
through in an effort to attack the old 
man, Joshw’y made good his threat, 
beating and kicking the animal into sub- 
mission, but not before he, himself, had 
But—and this 


been bitten on the ankle. 
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was the main thing—Mistuh Wash’n’on 
had not even received a scratch. 

‘Is you hurt, Son?” the old man asked 
when the uproar had subsided. 

‘Jus’ raked me across de laig!”’ 
Joshw'v_ scoffed. “Didn't hurt me a 
bit!” 

Later, though, it did hurt, and that 
night Miz’ Darby bandaged the place 
with a poultice. By morning the leg 
was swollen, but Joshw'y insisted that 
they start out on their itinerary. Sitting 
idly about the house, he reasoned, was 
no way to be eyes for a blind man. But 
they had not gone far before Mistuh 
Wash'n’on noticed that the boy’s step 
was lagging. 

“Looky heah, Son,” he demanded 
suspiciously, “ain't you limpin’?” 
Jus’ a little.” Joshw'y admitted. 

“Ts vo’ laig hurtin’ you?” 

*N-not much, Suh.” 

“Ts vou sho’?” 

“Is L sho’?” Joshw’y stamped with 
his good foot on the pavement. “ Ree- 
kon [ could stomp datta way wid a so’ 
foot 2” 

But Mistuh Wash’n’on was not satis- 
fied, and presently he insisted that they 
return home. Then, for three days, with 
Miz’ Darby poulticing the injured ankle, 
they remained close indoors. 

Joshw’y’s reformation, though begin- 
ning auspiciously, did not move along to 
an immediate culmination. During the 


first vear of his association with the old 


man his conduct was very nearly ex- 
emplary. Then, by degrees, he lapsed 
into his old habit of pilfering. And Mis- 
tuh Wash'n’on, peculiarly enough, served 
quite unwittingly as a cloak for the 
practice, since few people who knew the 
two—and they were, in the main, Josh- 
w'y’s victims—would have laid the thefts 
which they suffered at the door of the 
hoy who so solicitously guided the old 
blind man in his journeys about town. 
He developed a skill in thieving that 
would have heen baffling even had he 
heen suspected. Pen knives and foun- 
tain pens, removed slyly from the handy 
display cases of drug stores, while Mis- 









tuh Wash’n’on chatted unsus} 

with the proprietors, were favorit 
cles of loot. Ornamental caps fi to 
mobile radiators, too, were ex no we WO 
moved and slipped inside his shirt.) 










































many times objects of more or les. su 
were found close to hand in the ki! ‘ 
of white people where he and \| Us| 
Wash’n’on were given occasional « sire 
It was an easy matter to slip 
silver spoons in his pocket. 

He disposed of his plunder as 
tunity offered, and on Saturday 
nings—which, from the beginning, \ijs ( 
tuh Wash’n’on had insisted that he have (i!!! 
to himself—he invariably gambled {ho 9!!! 
proceeds away. pas 

Not once did the old man susj. 


activities, for his measure of the hoy was 
arrived at from a mental pictur 
was such a view as one gets when look 
at a silhouette: certain features |) 
outlined, with the high lights and shad 
ows missing. Mistuh Wash’n’on, se« 





only Joshw’y’s unselfish devotion to hi: ne 
self, would have said that he was per! " 
Consequently, it never occurred to 

to deliver lengthy homilies upon hones! 
or other moral qualities. 

As they grew more and more clos 
each other, Joshw'y’s — solicitucd 
creased. Being eves for the blind 
reasoned, called for something more t 
piloting a sightless old man whithers 
ever he might wish to go. There wer 
so many things happening which Mist 
Wash’n’on missed by being blind. Jos! 
w'y must see them for him. He « 
scribed such occurrences as came under 


e- 


his own observation which he thought 
might interest the old man, elaborating 
and frequently inventing—certain cle- 


tails. But, once, when he was telling of J 
a gruesome automobile accident, Mistu! Wa 
Wash’n’on checked him suddenly. ~ 

“Hush, Son, hush!) A memory, stil! "7 


fresh, sickened the blind man at tli 
thought of human suffering. ‘* Dem’s d 
kin’ o’ things I misses—thank de good 
Lawd !—by bein’ blin’. Jus’ tell me ‘bout 
de nice things vou sees.” 
Thenceforward Joshw’y was more 
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veful. His youthful reasoning told 
hat the nicer things could be made 
ear, the better Mistuh Wash’n’on 
i like them. He developed a natu- 
ft for romancing, and as_ they 
ed past shop windows, he multiplied 
fold the attractiveness of exhibits 
ved. A band, marching down the 
was always more gaudily uni- 
| and beplumed; a building, in 
of erection, was many times larger 

ic telling to Mistuh Waslh’n’on 

n the actuality. 

Onee, perched upon a garbage can, 
Mistuh Wash’n’on held fast to his 
nd, he watched a circus parade march: 


‘Lawdy, Mistuh Wash’n’on,” he ex- 
ied, “vou jus” oughta see it!” 

‘Tell me “bout it, Son!” the old man 
|. “Tell me “bout it!” 


“Well, Suh... dey’s got white 
sses an’ red hawsses an’ black 


sses, wid solid gol’ hornesses on ‘em, 
cha‘iots an’—”’ 
‘Ain't dey got no animals, Son?” 
‘Animals? 
elephants an’ camuels an’ 
‘Is dey many of ‘em, Son?” 
Joshw’y made a hurried 
etense of counting. “‘ Mus’ be mo’n a 
yen of eve'y kin’, Suh.”’ 
‘Uh-h-h-wh!” 
“Yessuh! An’ girafts—an’—an’ 
er 
“What ’t is, Son?” 
“Dey’s got somep’m 


Dev’s taggers an’ lions 


” 


> Le’s see!” 


I don’t know 
it “t is—but it’s got a snout on bofe 


ns, like a elephant, an’ it’s got hawns!” 


\\ >) 


‘Sho’ “nough, Son?” 

*Ves-suh!” 

“Uh-h-wh! My-y Lawd!”’ 

Joshw’y, glancing down into Mistuh 
h’n’on’s rapt, upturned face, felt 
re than justified in the lie. It was 
onderful!—being eyes for a blind man. 
There was a game, too, which he 
ved with himself. He pretended that 
vas a street-car conductor announc- 


ng street intersections. 


“Fo'th Avenue an’ Twentieth!” he 
ild call out, as he and Mistuh Wash- 


*‘n’on arrived at a certain corner. And 
at the next, “FifU- an’ Twentieth! All 
out foh de tuhminal station! Trains foh 
Mobile, New Awleans, Sheecago, Cin- 
sun-nat-tuh, an’ New Yawk!” 

And Mistuh Wash'n’on, as though 
trying to familiarize himself with the 
streets, would repeat after him, “Fift’ 
an’ Twentieth! All out foh de tuhminal 
to ketch de trains.” But almost invari- 
ably he would add hopelessly, *Tain’t 
I can't Dey 
mixes me up.” 

The terminal station was one of their 


no use. remember ‘em. 


regular calling places. They came daily, 
when the weather permitted, as Mistuh 
Wash'n’on liked to hear the roar of in- 
coming and outgoing trains. Nor was 
Joshw’y less intrigued, for it pleased him 
to imagine that he was intending to take 
a trip. 

By the time that Joshw'y was seven- 
teen he had grown amazingly. Strangers 
passing them on the streets turned to 
gaze at the spectacle of an old blind man 
being led about by a tall, rangy vouth, 
who was large enough to be doing a 
man’s work. But, long before this, Mis- 
tuh Wash’n’on had said proudly: 

“Son, you is gittin’ so-big, I can’t 
skeercely reach yo’ shoulduh no mo’. 
Reckon I bettuh commence grabbin’ 
holt 0° yo’ yelbow.”’ 

It was in the winter of their fourth 
year together—when Joshw'y was eight- 
een—that Mistuh Wash’n’on was taken 
ill. The doctor who was summoned pro- 
nounced it pneumonia. As Joshw'y 
heard the verdict something like an ice 
pack closed about his heart. THe knew 
little of physical ailments, but he had 
heard that pneumonia generally killed 
people. Tle asked the doctor, fearfully, 
if Mistuh Wash’n’on were going to die. 

“There’s one chance in a hundred for 
him,” was the answer, “if you can get 
a nurse. Can you?” 

“Till nuss him 
replied. 

And he did, sitting by the old man’s 
bedside, heavy eyed and weary, lying 
down, when utterly exhausted, for a cat- 


myse’f,”” Joshw’y 
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nap upon a pallet spread on the floor, to 
be roused by Mistuh Wash’n’on’s slight- 
est movement. He gave medicine ac- 
cording to the doctor’s directions, kept 
the fire going, and performed such other 
ministrations as were necessary. 

On the eighth day a miracle happened, 
for the doctor pronounced Mistuh 
Wash’n’on out of danger. 

“But you owe most of it, Uncle 
Wash,” he said, “to this boy of yours. 
Frankly, [ never thought you'd pull 
through.” 

Within less than a month after this 
the inevitable happened. Mayhe Josh- 
w'y had grown careless and had failed 
to exercise his customary skill. 

He had taken Mistuh Wash’n’on to 
visit a neighbor and the old man had 
insisted that he amuse himself for the 
afternoon. Joshw’y left, promising to 
return within two hours. Sunset came, 
and he was still absent; then, dusk. 
Mistuh Wash’n’on was puzzled at first, 
then anxious. Darkness fell, and Josh- 
w'y had not returned. Then a friend, 
dropping in at the neighbor's, blurted 
out the truth. The boy had been taken 
away by two policemen—the friend had 
seen it with Ins own eyes, he said—and 
was accused of stealing. 

Some one went with Mistuh Wash'n’on 
to the jail, in the shadow of whose walls 
he had sat so often, where a friendly 
warden gave permission for him to see 
Joshw’y. 

“Son,” was his greeting, without 
waiting either for denial or admission of 
guilt from the boy, “I knows you ain’t 
went an’ stole nothin’! Don’t you 
worry. De white folks knows me an’ dey 
knows a boy I raises wouldn't be no 
thief.” 

This settled a problem for Joshw’y. 
Whatever may have been his original 
intention, he could not now—in the face 
of the old man’s blind confidence in 
him—have admitted his guilt. | So, he 
stolidly denied the accusation. 

“You neentuh be tellin’ me nothin’, 
Son,”” Mistuh Wash’n’on, half laughing, 
half crying, reassured him. “Ain’t I 
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been raisin’ you foh de pas’ fo’ yea|,. | 
git you a lawyuh, an’ you'll come . 

But Joshw’y was not. think; 
lawyers; he had no delusions as to 
disposition a court would make 
case. A sentence at hard labor. 
ened mercifully, perhaps, under « 
conditions, was the least that he 
expect. But this was not the specter 
which reached out a grisly hand (: 
him. One torturing thought on! 
been hammering itself upon his. 
sciousness ever since his arrest: \| 
Wash’'n’on would be left all alone 

Two days later he was arraigi 
court. His lawyer, when asked if hye ci 
manded a trial by jury, with filsony 
references to the probity of the pri 
judge waived this right. 

The proprietor of a drug store test ified 
that Joshw’y, whom he identified, |), 
come into his place of business osteisi)) 
to buy a bag of tobacco. Shortly aft. 
the boy left the druggist noticed this 
set of expensive toilet articles was mis. 
ing. Joshw’y had been followed and had 
heen seen to enter a pawnshop. [1 | 
turn, the pawnbroker swore that tly 
articles, which were exhibited in. court 
had been left with him by the boy. w| 
had received a sum of money for then 
Then Joshw’y's past record—before |v 
met Mistuh Wash'n’on—with his » 
tence to the house of correction, \ 
aired thoroughly. 

Joshw’y, watching Mistuh Wash’'n’o: 
saw him shake his head in dumb nega 
tion as each damaging bit of evidenc 
was introduced. Presently the old ima 
was called as a character witness. [Hk 
rose from his chair and stood for 
moment, uncertain. Then he held ou! 
his hand. 

“Son,” he called hesitantly. 

Joshw’y crossed the room and, wn- 
molested, led him to the witness stand 

Mistuh Wash'n’on’s testimony wa: 
brief, but as he spoke there was some 
thing in the sublimity of his faith in the 
hoy that hushed the half-subdued mur- 
mur which usually buzzed about thi 
courtroom. 
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{ been raisin’ him foh de pas’ fo’ 
yeahs, Judge, yo’ honuh,” he told the 
court. “an’ I ain’t raised him to steal. 
\awsuh, I sho’ ain’t. He tuck up wid 
me when he didn’t had nobody else. 
His daddy had been sont up foh killin’ 

ran, an’ he didn’t know much “bout 
his mammy. All I knows is he ain't no 
thief, Suh. How come L knows? He been 
takin’ keer me all dis 
time. He don’t nevuh le’ me run inta 
nothin’ —don’t eben le’ me walk th’ough 
mud puddles an’ git my feets wet. Nor 
dat ain’t all, Suh. Wunst he let hisse’f 
vit dawg bit, keepin’ a mean little ol’ 
feist offen me. Den he me 
though a spell of pneumony—all by 
"At kin’ o° boy wouldn't steal 
An’ ‘at’s all I 


good keer—o’ 


nussed 


hisse’f. 
nothin’, Suh, Judge. 
knows, Suh.” 

Joshw'y led him from the stand. 

When the lawver began 
hasing his plea—-for want of evidence to 
bolster his cause—on the boy's doglike 
devotion to Mistuh Wash’n’on, Joshw’y, 
still watching the old man, saw him 
nodding his head confidently up and 
down, heard him mumbling, half aloud, 
phrases of confirmation: 

Sho’ is de trufe—jus’ like I said! “At 
white gen’man’s right. He knows ‘at 
hoy wouldn't steal nothin!” 

And as the lawyer finished, a& picture 
vraved itself indelibly upon Joshw'y's 
memory: Mistuh Wash’n’on leaning 
forward, assurance in his very posture, 
smiling expectantly toward the judge's 
stand, sanguine of a verdict of acquittal. 

Then the judge spoke, addressing the 
old man, rather than Joshw'y. “I’m 
sorry, Uncle Wash, for your sake.” His 
voice had taken on a strangely gentle 
“But the law must punish 
those who violate its mandates, and the 
evidence shows plainly that the boy is 
guilty. On your account, though, and 
because of his youth, I’m only going to 
give him the minimum sentence: a year 
and a day at hard labor.” 

Joshw’y saw the light that had flamed 
die suddenly in Mistuh Wash’n’on’s 
face; saw his hands raised in a momen- 
Vou. CXLVIN 
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tary gesture as though to ward off some 
ghastly threat; saw the gray beard droop 
upon his breast as he shriveled hope- 
lessly back into his seat. 

Later, he saw them leading him away 
and, as he was, in turn, being led to his 
cell, he seemed to hear still the old man’s 
sobbing lament: 

“But what I gwine to do?) What is I 
gwine to do widout Son to lead me 
aroun’? I can’t see.” 

He realized suddenly how keenly Mis- 
tuh Wash’n’on would miss the old 
haunts. No other boy coul.! lead him to 
them, since the old man, always hope- 
lessly baffled by the criss-cross of streets, 
knew them only by certain designations 
familiar to himself and Joshw’y, alone. 
There was the big house where the crip- 
pled lady lived who always had some- 
thing for them. And the little corner 
store, kept by the big, jolly Italian, who 
always welcomed them and allowed Mis- 
tuh Wash’n’on, when he was tired, to 
sit on the bench just outside during 
the summer and, in cold weather, to 
come in and stand beside the warm 
stove. 

The old man could scarcely get a boy 
who would stay in the house with him, 
either. On winter nights there would be 
no one to place his chair in the most 
favored spot before the open grate; no 
one, after supper, to get his pipe and 
tobacco for him. Joshw’y visualized 
Mistuh Wash’n’on fumbling for them on 
the mantel shelf. And he would have 
to build his own fires of cold mornings. 

Out of all this Joshw'y brought an 
indictment against himself before the 
judge and jury of his own consciousness. 
Nor could his tortured mind find the 
slightest thing in his favor: there were 
no extenuating circumstances. He was 
guilty. No longer was he merely a boy 
who “took” things. He was worse—far 
worse—than that. He had descended to 
the lowest depths of depravity. For he 
had taken a blind man’s eyes. He had 
stolen them. He was a thief! 

During the night he started from fitful 
dozing, haunted by the thought that he 
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had heard Mistuh Wash’n’on’s stick 
tapping the floor of the jail corridor. But 
the sound was irregular, uncertain, as 
though the old man were not sure of 
himself: as though he were lost and 
needed some one to guide him. 

Morning saw Joshw’y, with a dozen 
other prisoners, herded toward the ter- 
minal station to catch the early train for 
the mines. All along the route he 
glanced anxiously about for Mistuh 
Wash’n’on, but the old man was not in 
sight. Joshw’y knew the reason: Mis- 
tuh Wash’n’on had missed his eyes. And 
it was because he, Joshw’y—a thief!— 
had stolen them. 

At the station one of the officers in 
charge went within to arrange for trans- 
portation while the prisoners remained 
outside. Joshw’y remembered a thou- 
sand things that might happen to Mistuh 
Wash’n’on during his absence. Other 
boys would leave the old man when he 
needed them most sorely. They would 
let him run into things and hurt him- 
self . . . he would be the prey of vi- 
cious dogs . . . those boys would allow 
him to walk through mud puddles and 
get his feet wet and, maybe, catch pneu- 
monia. Mistuh Wash’n’on might even 
die! And for all of this—for whatever 
untoward thing that might happen— 
Joshw’y alone would be to blame. For 
he had stolen the old man’s eyes. 

There came again, hauntingly, the 
sound of Mistuh Wash’'n’on’s stick tap- 
tap-tapping, just as he had heard it 
during the night. It heightened, were 


such a thing possible, his sense of ; 
and he tried to banish the sound. ‘| 
suddenly he heard something els: 
familiar voice raised in an old ref; 

“Fift” Avenue an’ Twentieth Str 
All out foh de tuhminal station!” 

He whirled about. Mistuh Wash’) 
was coming, hurrying—alone! Wit}, 
stick tapping the pavement before | 
he was walking with a confident, assur! 
stride, following the path which his {; 
had traversed on a thousand previ 
journeys. His head was erect, his | 
was shining—shining with a light [| 
Joshw’y had never seen before. He |); 





come abreast before the boy, in |), r 
amazement, remembered to hail him 
“Son, Son, I's heah!” Pure joy held t] 


Mistuh Wash’n’on in its grip.“ When 
de boy didn’t show up to bring me to see 
you off, I knowed I jus’ had to come, . 
anyhow. Den, all of a sudden, ‘em 
street names ‘at I nevuh could remem- ' 
huh commenced comin’ to me jus’ as al 
plain as if I heared you callin’ ’em out o 
An’ I’s come—eve’y step o° de way—all |) 
myse’f! Nor dat ain’t all. I kin go any- 1, 
wheahs us is evuh been in ‘is town de 
same way. Anywheahs! ‘Cause you is of 
been learnin’ me, Son—learnin’ me how s 
to git about—durin’ all ’em fo’ vealis M 
*at you is been eyes foh de blin’!”’ ™ 
Blind man’s eyes! Suddenly Joshw'y i 
smiled. Little he cared what courts f 
might rule so long as he knew that le Ee 
was innocent. For that stern bar of |iis ‘ 
conscience had reversed itself: he was | 
not a thief! 

















Biassed Evolution 


BY ALFRED J. LOTKA 


Among the difficulties encountered in applying the theory of evolution to the origin of new 
pecies of animals and plants is the seemingly excessive demand for time required to bring about 


idical changes by a long succession of small random variations. 


A suggestion that has been 


nade to overcome this difficulty is that the variations selected for survival may not be funda- 
nentally random, but may follow a bias inherent in the race, which would thus, by a kind of 
wredestination, evolve along certain definite lines. In this article I have endeavored to show 
hat there is at least one field in which evolution most certainly is proceeding in this manner 
inder our very eyes, if we will only open them to see.—A. J. im 


thee is something brutally im- 
partial in Nature’s dealings with 
the individual. The fit survives; for the 
infit there is no mercy. There is not 
even animosity—only an icy indifference 
more deadly than burning hatred. 

Yet into this impartial process of selec- 
tion a bias may enter. There is a story 
of a man, who on a bet, entered a depart- 
ment store and purchased the first arti- 
cle that caught his eye at each counter as 
le passed. The singular assortment of 
coods sent to his home had been selected 
impartially, without regard to his needs 
or desires. Yet it was by no means a 
wholly random collection of objects; for, 
evidently, he could pick only from stock 
actually offered for sale. So Nature, in 
electing the fit for survival, can pick 

uly from the material presented for 
selection. The result must depend on 
the variety of the stock, on the extent 
ind character of the variations among 
the individuals of each species of organ- 
sms. If these variations are the same, 
ceneration after generation, then selec- 
tion ean do no more than determine 
(le proportion of individuals of a given 
tvpe that will be found at all times in 
the surviving population, so that, for 
example, men measuring over six feet 

stature will always constitute one 
twentieth of the adult male population. 
hut the variations may not be the same 

successive generations. A number 
{ different circumstances may be ex- 
pected to produce a drift in the average. 


In the first place, selection itself may 
produce such a drift. If tall individuals 
are by preference selected persistently 
for survival, and if tall fathers have, on 
an average, taller sons than those of 
lesser stature, then we might well expect 
a gradual increase in the average stature 
of the population. Whether this kind 
of drift of the average actually occurs or 
not is still a matter of dispute among 
biologists. 

A drift will also be produced if cer- 
tain characteristics acquired by the 
parent in his or her lifetime are trans- 
mitted to the offspring. The experi- 
ments of Kammerer with salamanders, 
if they can be believed, seem to show 
that such inheritance of acquired char- 
acters does sometimes occur. He claims 
to have bred spotted salamanders, whose 
natural colors are black and vellow, on 
yellow soil, and to have found that they 
gradually became yellow, and that the 
young of successive generations con- 
tinued to grow more yellow until almost 
all black disappeared. A recent and 
altogether startling contribution to this 
greatly debated question of the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters comes from 
Ivan Petrovitch Pawlow, the Russian 
biologist recently a visitor to our shores. 
He has made experiments with mice 
trained to come to meals at the sound 
of the gong; and the report is that the 
first generation of mice learned the trick 
in 300 lessons, the second required only 
100 lessons, the third 30, the fourth 10, 
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and the fifth only 5 lessons. “On the 
hasis of these results,” savs Pawlow, 
‘Il anticipate that one of the next 
generations of our mice will show the 
food reaction on hearing the electric bell 
for the first time.” One feels con- 
strained to exercise the right of mental 
reservation in accepting these results as 
final, and, in particular in following 
Pawlow’s anticipations of future results, 
when one reflects that the human race 
has been teaching thousands of succes- 
sive generations to speak, while the 
haby has vet to be born that shall briag 
its vocabulary ready-made into the 
world, as a French king is said to have 
brought his own roval set of teeth. 
These two drifts—the one produced 
through selection, and the one resulting 
from inheritance of acquired characters 
would both be attributable to the 
direct influence of environment. But 
there are certain cases that strongly 
suggest an altogether different kind of 
drift, of gradual change in the character 
of a species; a drift referable, not to 
extrinsic causes, not to the influence of 
the environment, but to a fatalistic 
tendency iriherent in the organism itself, 
drawing the race on and on in a definite 
direction, for weal or for woe, So it 
may he, the extinct races of giant 
reptiles were swept on upon a tidal 
wave of unremitting growth, until their 
cost. of living exceeded their earning 
capacity, until their very strength proved 
their fatal weakness; unable to gather, 
in a day’s run, sufficient food to fill their 
monstrous paunch, they became the 
victims of their colossal ambition. Their 
carcasses remain enshrouded inthe rocks, 
monumental wrecks by the wayside 
where the caravan of evolution has 
passed on. ... In other species a kinder 
fate may have implanted a more benign 
bias: for not all of Nature’s vagaries are 
perverse. Predestination may have its 
place in Nature as well as in theological 


dogma. Such a supposition would 
help to clear up some points otherwise 
difficult to explain. 

How, for example, are we to picture 


ourselves the first rudimentary stag 
the evolution of so complex an orgs 
theeye? It is difficult to see how a pu 
vestigial structure could be of sufficient 
utility to guarantee for its owner a 

gree of preference, in the competition {or 
survival, that would gain for it any 

able advantage, and serve as a stepp 

stone to higher things. But if the ra: 
possesses inherent tendencies to deve! 


certain structures, quite irrespective of 
selection and of any utilitarian issues, i 
may well be that after development 
along some particular line has proceeded 
thus “spontaneously” for a space, then 
the structure, by this time no longer 4 
mere vestige, gives selection something 
tangible to lay hold upon, and _ there- 
after evolution proceeds effectively })y 
a process of survival of the fittest. [ 
should be carefully noted that. such 
racial trend—orthogenesis, as it is 
termed technically—in no wise suspends 
selection; quite on the contrary, it will 
greatly accelerate the process. For the 
race would not, then, have to bide its 
time until small fluctuations had ac- 
cumulated from parent to offspring 
through numerous generations, or until 
perhaps some happy mutation of more 
radical character in one step brought 
about a valuable departure from the 
mean, Such a departure would grow in 
natural course by the process of or- 
thogenesis, a process which, for aughit 
we know, may in some cases be fairly 
speedy, as measured by the long beats 
of the cosmic pendulum. And, be it 
noted, this acceleration of the process 
of evolution would occur not only as 
regards the select, appointed to survive, 
but would strike with equal force in the 
ranks of species tainted with a perverse 
bias. The faster its ill-directed develop- 
ment progressed the sooner would sucti 
a species be struck from the lists of the 
world’s living population. Thus ortho- 
genesis would also help to explain now 
evolution has accomplished its results 
within a span of time that perhaps 
would not have been adequate for theu 
attainment by the slow accumulation o! 
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Courtesy of the Cambridge University Press 


MIMICRY IN 


The butterfly at the top (1) is a male 
3s. Note the resemblance of each of these three to the 


tterflies in the right column are of wholly different species 


ett 


inbiassed variations, or of sparsely scat- 
tered abrupt mutations. 

Orthogenesis, or determinate vari- 
ition, that is to say a racial bias to 
evolve in a certain direction, irrespective 
of selection, has also been invoked to 
account for certain remarkable 
instances of so-called protective mimicry. 
The African butterfly Papilio dardanus 
displays a distinct color 


very 


number of 





BUTTERFLIES 


The three butterflies in the left column (2, 3, 4) are females of the same 
corresponding butterfly in the right column 7 


The 
(Reproduced from Mimicry in Butterflies, by R. ¢ 


5, 6,7 


patterns. ‘The male has only one change 
of clothing, and appears always in es- 
sentially the same form, shown at the 
top of the accompanying illustration. 
But the female indulges in a versatile 
wardrobe, and occurs in a variety of 
different types, of which three are 
shown in the left-hand column of the 
same illustration. Now the remark- 
able thing is this: These three types 
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copy closely, in their external markings, 
entirely different species of butterflies 
inhabiting the same region. One natu- 
rally seeks a motive for this aping of the 
fashions of one species by another. Such 
a motive seems to be supplied, in some 
cases, at any rate, by the fact that the 
model copied is a species unpalatable to 
birds, whereas the mimic is not thus 
protected, and would be devoured by 
them if its color pattern did not deceive 
them into mistaking it for the distaste- 
ful model. This explanation seems 
plausible, at first glance, and is further 
supported by evidence which we cannot 
stop todiscuss here. Nevertheless, critics 
of this theory of mimicry have made 
some rather ruthless attacks upon it. 
They have pointed out that the model 
of one African species resides in China, 
that of another in America, so that pro- 
tective mimicry seems ruled out, in these 
cases. Also, if the mimicry has been de- 
veloped by a gradual process, the resem- 
blance being in the first instance very 
slight, it seems rather absurd and _ self- 
contradictory to suppose that the same 
birds which had sufficiently acute dis- 
crimination to detect such slight resem- 
blance did not also possess sufficient 
judgment to observe the much more obvi- 
ous points of indifference, at that early 
stage in the development of the mimic, 
between this palatable species and its un- 
palatable model. The first of these objec- 
tions has been met by asingular argu- 
ment by Professor Poulton. In the first 
place it is pointed out that wide separa- 
tion in the habitat of the mimic and its 
model is quite exceptional. Where it does 
occur it is suggested that the resem- 
blance may have been brought about by 
migratory birds. Inhabiting one region, 
they formed the habit of avoiding an 
unpalatable species. The color pattern 
of this, impressed upon their “mind’s 
eye,” they carried over to their second 
abode, and by a process of elimination— 
like the work of a dry brush of the water- 
color artist—they thus “painted the 
butterflies’’ of their second home to 
correspond to the furnishings of the one 


they left. It is a pretty conceit, | 
story of bird artists copying a bit 
African scenery in their Chinese hon 
or vice versa. Pretty, but perhaps 1 
altogether convincing. 

The second objection to the theo: 
of mimicry, namely that mere vestiy: 
of distant resemblances could hard! 
initiate a selective action on the part 
birds, may be met in the same way tha‘ 
this same objection has been met 
regards the development of oth 
features. Butterflies may have an i: 
nate tendency to develop certain pat 
terns; the factors determining thes: 
patterns may be somewhat limited, and 
thus it may happen that widely different 
species nevertheless develop simila: 
patterns by progressive, determinat: 
variation or orthogenesis. Something 
not unlike this is observed in the coat 
colors of different rodents. So the 
rabbit, the mouse and the guinea-pig 
all tend to a color scheme of agouti 
black, chocolate, blue-agouti, blue and 
fawn. In certain features the rabbit 
might thus be said to mimic the mouse 
though it is quite clear that there is here 
nothing of the nature of protective 
mimicry. Nevertheless, such racial ten 
tency toward certain markings may, |! 
it leads to useful patterns, furnish 
handle by which selection can take hold 
of the species and lift it to a higher leve! 
of fitness; and this may have occured in 
the case of the butterflies that mimi 
species of shunned birds. In other cases 
orthogenesis, or determinate variation, 
seems to run in a direction that is mere]) 
indifferent, neither useful nor harmfu! 
to the species. The series of fish shown 
in the accompanying illustration may be 
perhaps regarded as illustration of this 
A certain type of flat fish, the rays, are 
related to the sharks. As, passing from 
species to species, the fish becomes flat- 
ter, its tail seems to have a tendency to 
become more and more slender, unt! 
in the whip ray it is reduced to a 
mere lash, apparently of no particula: 
utility. 

Such are some of the examples of 
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1.—-Yellow Shark 











2. Guitar Fish 














3 Skate 
irtesy of the U.S. National Museum. 





4.—Sting Ray 





5.—Whip Ray 


THE YELLOW SHARK AND SOME OF HIS RELATIVES 


\ group of fishes showing progressive flattening of the body, accompanied by thinning out of the tail 


Evolution 


iid seem to have been guided, here, rather by inherent race tendencies (orthogenesis) than by any utility of the 


ting lashlike appendage 


rthogenesis that have been noted by 
biologists. In none of these cases is the 
ssue altogether clear, and it remains an 
open question whether determinate vari- 
ition of this kind, anatomical orthogene- 
sis as it might be termed, really occurs, 
or whether the effects observed may not 
be due to some underlying factors not 


vet recognized. 


But there is one very notable instance 
of orthogenesis, of biassed evolution, 
which is altogether plain beyond dis- 
pute, and in which we ourselves are 
most directly concerned. It is at the 
same time a brilliant illustration of the 
speeding up which the process of evo- 


lution may exhibit when orthogenesis 
comes into play. 

If the question were asked, which of 
all human traits is the most supremely 
useful to the species, the reply might 
well be: the same trait that prompts 
the question—curiosity. Now curiosity 
is a trap for facts. The way into a man’s 
mind is easier than the way out. A little 
anecdote may be recalled to give em- 
phasis to the observation. The story is 
told of an alchemist who, in the days 
when these plied their trade, offered for 
sale a secret recipe for making gold. 
This was not one of the ordinary worth- 
less humbugs; it was a bona fide pre- 
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scription, given with an absolute guar- 
antee that, prorided instructions were 
strictly followed to the letter, gold would 
most certainly be obtained. Failing 
this, the alchemist would forfeit one 
thousand gold ducats. Now the way of 
the recipe was this: “In a clay crucible 
place a bat’s left wing, and the tusk of a 
boar: the feather of an eagles and a 
four-leafed clover culled at full-moon. 
Pour in two quarts of molten lead, and 
heat slowly for one-half hour, stirring 
constantly with an iron rod. But—and 
this is most essential—the while you 
stir, vou must on no account think of 
the word hippopotamus.” Needless to 
say, the alchemist never forfeited his 
gold ducats. Thus firmly rooted in the 
mind is a thought that has once gained 
a foothold. True, we forget many 
things, but the mind that has once 
known is never quite the same again. 
All the suasion of authority, all the 
torture of the inquisitor, all the tor- 
ments of hell cannot efface the imprint 
of truth once envisaged; cannot restore 
ignorance demolished, illusion shattered, 
or give back innocence destroyed. And 
the lure of curiosity is stronger than the 
call of pleasure. In his desire to know 
the truth, to experience reality, man 
deliberately courts the pang of disillu- 
sionment. Like Bluebeard’s spouse, we 
cannot rest while one secret: chamber 
remains sealed in Nature’s mansion. Be 
it a blessing or be it a curse, the race 
endowed with curiosity is irrevocably 
committed to travel a certain path. The 
road of knowledge is a one-way thorough- 
fare; there is no turning back. Such 
and not otherwise is the path of evo- 
lution of human society to-day. And 
whither does it lead? We have seen 
that orthogenesis may be benign, life- 
saving, or it may be pernicious, death- 
dealing. What of this new kind of 
orthogenesis in man? Is the bias of our 
evolution for good or for evil? Are we 
heing drawn to higher and yet higher 
levels, or are we being lured to de- 
struction? 

For the individual, curiosity, or its 


ennobled kin, the love of truth, hy 
no guarantee of reward or even of j 
munity from punishment. “Wh 
mediocrity treads contentedly a pri: 
rose path,” the inordinately curio 
the last survivor of the Erichsen « 
pedition, having braved the perils of t}y 
frozen Arctic, writes these last) word. 
noble in their simplicity: “LT perish: 
in 79 N. lat., under the hardships of 
the return journey over the inland 
” Or, in a different age, but 
with something of the same spirit, Bruno 
faces the inquisitors, and, unable t« 
retrace his steps where truth once per 
ceived has barred retreat, unwilling | 
take refuge in mendacious recantation 


ce, 


thus addresses his judges: “You who 
condemn me are in greater fear than | 
who am condemned. . . . This at leas! 
future ages will not deny me, that I did 
not fear to die; yielded to none of my 
fellows in constancy, and preferred a 
spirited death to a cowardly life.” 
From the point of view of the individ 
ual it may be fatal to be in advance of 
the time; it is at best often indifferent 
But because knowledge once gained 
brooks no retreat, its effect is cumu 
lative. A little knowledge may be 
a dangerous thing. It is at any rate 
often a comparatively useless thing, 
offering little hold for selection to work 
upon. But “behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth.” Walk along the 
great white way in New York some 
winter evening. See how dazzling signs 
flash their message, turning night into 
day. Reflect that throughout the city 
thousands of lamps light up the path of 
the traveler; and, in thinner lines, the 
network spreads over the countryside, 
from city to city, over continents. From 
the shore lighthouses beckon to the 
ships at sea, and they, in turn, like 
floating palaces, gleam from _ porthole 
and deck light over the dark expanse 
What magic has brought this, and much 
more besides, into being? The twitch- 
ing of a frog’s leg hung from an iron 
balcony, and the aroused curiosity of a 
man of genius, Galvani, the discoverer 
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of current electricity. Here is ortho- 
cenesis: At first a little knowledge, 
pathetic, grotesque in its utter useless- 
ness. Only a fool or a very wise man 
would pay attention to so trifling a 
circumstance as the spasm of the lifeless 
limb of a wretched amphibian. But in 
the mind of a Galvani, of a Volta, 
knowledge ferments. “In the connec- 
tion of ideas there is an unbreakable 
thread of destiny.” And out of this 
travail the galvanic cell is born, and the 
electric current becomes a familiar fact: 
in the course of time Faraday learns of 
it. and thus his mind is started on the 
road of knowledge, the road that has 
no turning. Advance is inevitable. 
Presently the mechanical effects of the 
electric current are discovered. And 
now, evolution having proceeded so far 
in obedience merely to an inherent bias 
of man’s mind, now the time is ripe 
for the test of selection. Does the new 
knowledge contribute in any way to 
man’s fitness, to his chance of survival, 
to his mastery over Nature? Here is 
the answer, in part: In 1831, in Fara- 
day’s laboratory, the dynamo was born. 
Not, indeed, the elaborate, finished mod- 
ern article. Little more than a scien- 
tific curiosity, resembling its present 
descendant about as much as a new- 
horn babe resembles a man in his prime; 
hut that resemblance is enough, to be 
sure. 

Where Faraday left off, Clerk Max- 
well took up the thread. Applying his 
mathematical genius to the fundamental 
principles established by his forerunner, 
le investigates the properties of the 
electromagnetic field, and concludes that 
pulsations in the state of electrification 
inust be transmitted through space at a 
velocity of one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles per second. But this, he 
observes, is the velocity of light, which 
suggests the inference that light itself 
is an electromagnetic pulsation or wave. 
A most interesting result—but how use- 
ful? Is man more fit for possessing 
this knowledge? Does it add as much 
as one day to his life? Perhaps not. 
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Looking back now from the twentieth 
century, we can afford to regard the 
question with indifference. For in the 
meantime man’s inquisitive bias has 
pushed forward the development of his 
resourcefulness; thanks to Marconi, 
selection is indeed placing its stamp of 
approval to-day upon the result. Not 
a few lives have been prolonged by a 
timely response to a wireless call for aid. 

The history of science abounds in 
illustrations of such orthogenesis, that 
is, evolution anticipating selection, in 
man’s resourcefulness. Here is another 
example. In the closing decade of the 
last century the French were forced to 
abandon their enterprise to unite the 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean by a 
cut across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Orthogenesis had not yet proceeded to 
the necessary stage—thongh, as we now 
know, the process started, in this case, 
in 1590. For, strange as it may seem, 
the success of our engineers, where the 
French failed, must be credited largely 
to the microscope. A Dutch optician, 
Zacharias Janssen, toward the end of 
the sixteenth century, working on his 
lenses, makes a happy combination, and 
the microscope is born. Many years 
pass, and much important knowledge is 
gained with the new vision thus achieved. 
In the fullness of time a British army 
surgeon, Ronald Ross (since knighted), 
working against all the odds that mili- 
tary red tape can conjure, at last 
establishes beyond all question the 
mode of propagation of malaria through 
the bite of certain breeds of mosquitoes 
carrying the microscopic parasite which 
causes the disease. Given this clue, a 
commission of five American physicians 
in Cuba under Dr. Walter Reed, in 
1900, attack the problem of the mode 
of transmission of vellow fever. One 
of the five, Dr. Lazear, forfeits his life 
in the investigation. The same fate 
overtakes Dr. Walter Myers, one. of 
two British physicians who have under- 
taken the study of the disease in Para. 
This was in the year 1901. The problem 
is definitely solved. A mosquito—the 
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stegomyia—is responsible also for the 
spread of this disease, as anopheles 
carries malaria. Colonel Gorgas and an 
army of sanitary officers carry the war 
into the enemy’s country, and _ the 
hitherto pestilential Panama zone, freed 
from death's “winged victory,” be- 
comes a hospitable field for the labors 
of white men. Upon this foundation the 
Panama Canal is built. Such is the 
strange concatenation of events, such 
the romance of science and its appli- 
cations. Not in his wildest dreams 
would Janssen have suspected that his 
microscope would after the lapse of 
three centuries be the means of uniting 
the two great oceans of our globe. 

It would be a grave error to suppose 
that the orthogenesis of man, evolution 
proceeding under the bias of the in- 
quisitive human mind, is all a matter of 
past development. The process has 
never been more active than to-day, and 
it is only logical that we should have on 
our hands a number of unfinished 
chains of developmental labors which 
have not yet reached the adolescent 
stage. And so we find an army of 
scientific workers engaged in labors the 
practical outcome of which is as yet 
utterly bevond the powers of man to 
foresee. Sir J. J. Thomson weighs an 
individual molecule. Professor Milli- 
kan plays ball with an isolated electron. 
Sir Ernest Rutherford bombards nitro- 
gen molecules with atomic artillery, and 
disrupts their electronic architecture. 
Niels Bohr computes the orbits of 
electrons in the atom as the astronomer 
calculates the path of the planets in the 
solar system; and Sommerfeld, with 
the aid of the spectroscope, demon- 
strates that the principle of relativity 
holds sway in this microcosm, that the 
orbits of the atomic satellites present 
the same phenomenon of precession 
which, in the planet Mercury, has 
furnished one of the principal con- 
firmations of Einstein’s theory. Of all 
this and much more that could be 
mentioned, what is the use? We do not 
know; but if a microscopic parasite for 


years dammed up two great oceans pq 
kept them apart against the efforis ,j 
men, until the method of its nef 
career was exposed under the sear: }\j; 
scrutiny of the microscope; if || 
fruition of the power of the instrusjent 
was withheld for three centuries, 
science was maturing, while orthov 
was in progress, what things may 
not expect from the performance of 
devices a million times more powerf))] 
than any optical system of  Jenses? 
Shall we become impatient because |} 
full vindication of the great pione: 
our own day is not vet in sight? S\y 
an attitude would be most ungener: 
such a policy most foolish. For mos 
assuredly the past has demonstrat: 
that curiosity pays. It pays becatise it 
anticipates our needs; it furnishes in 
formation that will presently be required 
to meet a_ practical demand. No 
necessity, but opportunity is the mother 
of invention—opportunity born of 
knowledge. 

Yet doubts arise. Are we really 
quite sure that all is well? Curiosity 
indeed engenders opportunity—but op- 
portunity for what? Knowledge 
nishes the means, but to what end? 
Granted that we are committed by jn 
nate curiosity to a biassed evolution, 
whither will it eventually lead us? Wi 
who have tasted of the tree of know!- 
edge, are we tempting the anger of thy 
gods? Is there some sinister threat 
hidden beneath the cloak of Nature 
that we are seeking to lift? 

Man’s is a twofold nature. He is 
both a Knower and a Willer. His wi! 
is susceptible to evolution under thie 
influence of selection, as is his know!- 
edge. And if the growth of knowledge 
furnishes the means, the evolution of |iis 
will adjusts the aim, prescribes his pur- 
poses, decides his destiny. And what ts 
the trend of the evolution of man’s will’ 
Is there here also some bias; is tiie 
human heart also subjected to some 
form of orthogenesis, of inherent co! 
straint to develop in accord with « 
fatal predestination? 


s 























Let us ask, first, what influence may 

on have upon the development of 
human will. That our desires are 
wholly capricious was perhaps first 


ly realized by economists and 
statisticians. So Adam Smith con- 
sidered “‘a science of economics possible 
because of a few outstanding traits of 
n which guaranteed self-preserva- 
tion, While also promoting the welfare 


{ society at large.” Quetelet, pioneer 
of modern statistics, also took note, in 
ts philosophical and ethical impli- 
ms, of the seemingly fatalistic 
stancy in the average performance 
{ men, a constancy which, to a certain 
type of mind, may appear to relieve 
the individual of responsibility for his 
tions. The first, perhaps, to have 
fully recognized the significance, in the 
evolution of the race, of “that adjust- 
ent of feelings to actions” which has 
made “pains the correlatives of actions 
urious to the organism,” and 
“»yleasures the correlatives of actions 
ndueive to its welfare,” was Herbert 
Spencer. In brief, Spencer’s principle 
states that only those races can have 
survived whose likes and dislikes were 
ittached, respectively, to beneficial and 
‘ harmful things. “‘And there must 
ever have been, other things equal, the 
most numerous and_ long-continued 
survivals among those races in which 
these adjustments of feelings to actions 
were the best, tending ever to bring 
hout perfect adjustment.” This, then, 
must be the influence of selection on 
human will: Persons of perverse de- 
sires, of self-destructive or anti-social 
proclivities will be weeded out. 
But an argument similar to Spencer’s 
s competent to carry us farther than 
this. It is a principle well recognized 
i physical science that, whatever may 
he the precise function of conscious- 
ness, of the human will, in shaping 
events, in this material world, its scope, 
ts range of action is strictly limited. 
\ll about us a process is going on that 
may be likened to the running down of a 
lock. A hot body cools by conduction; 
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never does heat pass spontaneously by 
mere conduction from the colder of two 
bodies to the hotter. No ingenuity of 
man can circumvent this law of Nature. 
This is not a mere philosophic principle, 
interesting to persons itching with an 
idle curiosity about such things. It is a 
physical law of supreme practical im- 
portance. Upon it the engineer bases 
with unerring certainty his estimate of 
the maximum efficiency that a heat en- 
gine can possibly attain. This, then, is 
the nature of the limitation in the scope 
of the influence of consciousness upon 
the course of events: The conscious 
organism may avail itself of the ‘“down- 
ward trend” of the world’s events, may 
tap the stream for power, as it were, 
never, by any chance, can it reverse the 
flow, cause the waters to run uphill, to 
speak in a metaphor. Radium disin- 
tegrates, and man may exploit the 
phenomenon for his own use. But all 
the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men cannot put the disintegrated radium 
atom together again. 

We see here an opportunity to extend 
the principle of Spencer. Not only will 
those races be selected for survival 
whose pains and pleasures are properly 
linked to actions unfavorable and favor- 
able, respectively, to the species; while 
those must perish which depart ma- 
terially from this adjustment. More 
than this, it is evidently equally per- 
nicious for the species if it should 
develop hankerings after impossible 
things. A man who is forever crying for 
the moon is not well fitted for the 
practical pursuits of the struggle for 
existence. And, contrariwise, a harmony 
of desires with the great trend of 
Nature must ultimately work to the 
advantage of the species that harbors 
such desires. Taking our model from 
Spencer, we may say of this adjust- 
ment also: There must ever be, other 
things equal, the most numerous and 
long-continued survivals among races 
in which these adjustments of feelings 
to actions are the best, tending ever to 
bring about perfect adjustment. 
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Certain it is that this perfect adjust- 
ment is not vet attained in any living 
species, man included. But a consider- 
able degree of adjustment there is. And 
this results, for the human species, in 
certain peculiar consequences. Men 
have been impressed, ever since they 
have given heed to such matters, with 
the general appearance of purpose or 
design in the working of the world. 
The argument for a belief in such a 
world-design has recently been re- 
stated in the light of modern science. 
It is pointed out that fitness is a recip- 
rocal relation, that not only is the living 
organism adapted to the environment, 
hut that the environment is peculiarly 
adapted for the manifestation of the 
phenomenon of life. So, for example, 
the unique physical and chemical prop- 
erties of water have been pointed out as 
very specifically and exquisitely adapted 
to the exigencies of life. And, it is 
reasoned, whereas the fitness of the 
organism may be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for as the result of a process of 
evolution under the regime of natural 
selection, the fitness of the environ- 
ment cannot be thus explained, for it 
depends on eternal properties of matter, 
unchangeable, and therefore unrespon- 
sive to selection. Such fitness, inherent 
in the world since time began, suggests 
purpose, suggests design. 

Now this argument, and others ad- 
duced, which we cannot take the time 
here to discuss, do not seem = con- 
vincing. The eternal properties of 
matter being such as they are, life, as 
we know it, is possible in certain very 
restricted regions of the universe, of 
which we, of necessity, inhabit one, for 
how else could we be conducting this 
present discussion? But if this re- 
stricted region is a fit environment, in- 
finitely greater in comparison are the 
realms that are most uncompromisingly 
unfit as abodes of life. If life is one of 
the eternal purposes of the universe, 
why are not environments favorable to 
life more bountifully scattered? And 
there is another side to the question. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
the world were wholly unsuited t. {| 
manifestation of life. If argument 
possible at all in a world thus destii yt, 
of living, and therefore of arg 
beings, could it not then be argued wit} 
as much justice as before that { 
was in this case also a purpose in the 
working of the world, though this pyr. 
pose now must be to inhibit, to prevent 
the birth of life into the world? \y 
argument which can thus be used os 4 
two-edged weapon, to defend either one 
thesis or its opposite, does not carry 
much conviction. 

The things we purpose, we who have 
stood the test of survival, must, on the 
whole, or at least in reasonable net 
balance, be things that come to pass, 
as has already been pointed out, for 
otherwise we should not long survive 
Evidently the statement can be turned 
about: the things that come to pass, 
are, in many instances at any rate, 
things we purpose; what is more im- 
portant, they are the generai type ol 
things that we purpose. They have, 
accordingly, to us a characteristic ap- 
pearance of purposefulness. And _ the 
human mind, contemplating the spec- 
tacle of the world’s events, is impressed 
with this appearance of purposefulness, 
and finds itself constrained, by an in 
born bias, by an instinctive intuition. 
to construe this appearance as the out- 
come of design. 

The fact seems to be that the oper- 
ation of a fundamental purpose or 
design in Nature is one of those things 
that can be neither proved nor dis- 
proved. We are, therefore, at liberty, 
if we so choose, to believe in such 
purpose. This is an occasion for thie 
legitimate exercise of faith. 

We may, if we will, embrace this pur- 
pose for our own. Such will spells 
ultimate survival. No better guarantee 
for the welfare of the race could be 
furnished than its essential harmony 
with Nature. Selection, then, would 
seem to point the way toward a will in 
conformity with that general principle 
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which, for want of a better term, we 
may describe as the Supreme Purpose 
of the Universe. 

Rut selection alone does not deter- 
mine the path of evolution, as we note 
at the outset. Just as the purchaser in 
4 store is dependent upon the bias of 
the storekeeper who lays in a stock of 
assorted goods, so evolution must humor 
any bias there may be in the variety of 
types presented for selection. Are men’s 
wills changing? Is there a drift in the 
veneral average? If so, whither does it 
tend? Toward a merging with the 
Supreme Purpose, or away from it? 
Have we any instrument competent to 
discover as much as a hint of an answer 
to these questions? 

Perhaps we have. It is true that the 
recent world-cataclysm has reminded us 
all too clearly of the potency of knowl- 
edge to destroy; of the danger that our 
orthogenesis be of the fatal type; that 
man, having grown too clever, may 
destroy his own race by the very per- 
fection of his But if the 
proverbial cat has nine lives, the human 
present has some seventeen 
hundred million, and the presumption 
is that even the most disastrous conflict 
would leave some remnant to carry on. 
Meanwhile there are not lacking signs 
on which the optimist may hang his 
hopes of a happy issue of our orthogene- 
sis. He will point out that, since our 
evolution has been upward in the past, 
it is reasonable to expect it to continue 
so in the future. Then, he will say, if 
vou wish to form a conception of the 
future of our race, consider the foremost, 
the most enlightened spirits of to-day, 
and reflect that these will represent the 
average of the day that is coming. 
These men, looking out upon the world, 
are impressed above all with the es- 
sential unity of Nature, and of man 
with her. For ‘man is part of Nature, 
the part that studies the whole.” And 
elsewhere the same Cassius Keyser, 
mathematician and philosopher, 
exclaims: “‘How blind our familiar as- 
sumptions make us! Among the ani- 


weapons. 


race at 
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mals, man, at least, has long been wont 
to regard himself as a being quite apart 
from and not as part of 
round him. From this he has detached 
himself in thought, he has estranged 
and objectified the world, and lost the 
sense that he is of it.” 

The biologist speaks in the same vein. 
Vernon Kellogg thus states his position: 
“IT can sympathize with, although I do 
not accept, the position of those who per- 
sist in wishing and trying to look on 
themselves and human kind in general as 
of different clay, endowed with a differ- 
ent breath, and existing in a different 
sphere from the rest of life. I can feel the 
egocentric urge that leads to this position 
perhaps as strongly as those who take 
it, but I cannot surrender to it so easily. 
Scientific observation and cool reason 
prevent.” The biologist is, indeed, keenly 
aware that a sharp line of division 
between the organism 
the ego, if you like—and his environ- 
ment, cannot be drawn. Space forbids 
our rehearsing here the pertinent facts. 
We must be satisfied with quoting the 
summing up of the case by F. B. Sumner: 
“The organism and the environment 
interpenetrate one another through and 
through—the distinction between them 
is only a matter of convenience.” And 
Claude Bernard, the great French con- 
temporary of Darwin: “It is not by 
struggling against cosmic conditions that 
the organism develops and maintains its 
place; on the contrary, it is by an 
adaptation to, and agreement with, 
these conditions. So, the living being 
does not form an exception to the great 
natural harmony which makes things 
adapt themselves to one another: it 
breaks no concord; it is neither in con- 
tradiction to nor struggling against 
general cosmic forces; far from. that, 
it forms a member of the universal 
concert of things, and the life of the 
animal, for example, is only a fragment 
of the total life of the universe.”” Or, to 
return to our own generation, the closing 
words of Sir Charles Sherrington’s Presi- 
dential Address still ring in our ears: 


the cosmos 


between man, 
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“One privilege open to the human in- 
tellect is to attempt to comprehend . . . 
the how of the living creature as a whole. 
In the biological synthesis of the indi- 
vidual this problem is concerned with 
mind. It includes examination of man 
himself as acting under a biological trend 
and process which is combining indi- 
viduals into a multi-individual organiza- 
tion, a social organism surely new to the 
world. Man, viewing this great supra- 
individual process, can shape his course 
conformably with it even as an individ- 
ual, feeling that to rebel would be 
to sink lower rather than to continue 
his own evolution upward.” 

Thus in the light of modern knowledge 
man is beginning to discern more clearly 
what wise men of all ages intuitively 
felt—his essential unity with the uni- 
verse; and the unity of his puny efforts 
with the great trend of all Nature. A 
race with desires all opposed to Nature 
could not long endure; he’ that survives 
must, for that very fact, be in some 
measure a collaborator with Nature. 
With extending knowledge must come 
awakening consciousness of active part- 
nership with the Cosmos—*‘ When souls 
reach a certain clearness of perception, 
they accept a knowledge above selfish- 


ness”; and “he that sees throuc 
design must will that which mus 
This is no mere resignation of am.» 4, 
his fate, though the saying of A, 
France be true “Les arandes 4) 
resignent avec une sainte joie.” Not 
joyful resignation is adequate; the ~ 1; 
of the fully awakened consciousn: 
better described by the great phi 
Clerk Maxwell as “an abandonnx 
wilfulness without extinction of 
but rather by a great developme 
will; whereby, instead of being 
sciously free and really in subj 

to an unknown law, it becomes 
sciously acting by law, and really fre 
from interference of unrecogijzed 
laws.’ 

Such is the outlook to whic!) tly 
development of modern Science seems 
inevitably to be leading the thoughts of 
men. This is the goal of evolution, {hy 
perfect adjustment of feelings to actions, 
which guarantees survival: To say with 
the great Stoic—*O Universe, whiatso- 
ever is in harmony with thee, is in 


, 





harmony with me.” The man whose 


will is so adjusted is Fortune’s favorite; 
all things must bend to his will as the 
bend to Nature’s law. For his wil! is 
Nature’s law. 


Colors 


BY WEIR VERNON 


( H, scarlet hurts, like some strange lust; 
Mauve stills your heart with sleepy things; 
Blue dreams forever; yellow laughs; 
But green—green sings. 


Oh, silver is a shining peace, 

And purple throbs, like Bacchic kings; 
Opal has quick, fair mysteries; 

But green—green sings. 














Julie Cane 


aie A NOVEL—PART III 


” ' BY HARVEY O'HIGGINS 


f SYNOPSIS OF PARTS I AND II—To the little town of Findellen comes a salesman 


imed Cane. 


run her father’s little store while the latter is ill. 


isiness for her, and they drift into marriage. 
It for reading scientific books. 


ss 1eWs 


He meets Annie Sowers, a bewildered incompetent woman of thirty, trying to 


When her father dies he offers to carry on the 


Cane is an impractical visionary, with a passion 
His wife is a duli, embittered woman, of the strictest religious 
The mild romance of their marriage soon fades, and after their daughter Julie is born, 


It is the father who gains the child’s affection 


He develops in her something of his own overwhelming sense of superiority. 
Julie’s first realization that the outside world holds them in low esteem comes when she is six 


” 


f In order to counteract her father’s unorthodox teachings, Mrs. Cane takes Julie to Sunday 


Here with apparently bland childish ignorance, she asks questions regarding the 


Puzzled and angered by what she believes 


Mrs. Cane’s plot to discredit her, the teacher insists that Julie be withdrawn from the class. 
Julie’s secular education begins at the aristocratic Misses Perrin’s school, where “the grocer’s 
daughter” is reluctantly received when these spinster ladies discover that a debt of gratitude 


Agnes warned her, “She will probably 


ly fre there begins a sort of rivalry over her education. 
ae ; nd confidence. 
r seven vears old when a boy mockingly calls her father “Sugar Cane. 
a hool. 
, presence of prehistoric animals in Noah’s Ark. 
y} ( 
etions 
y wit! to Julie’s grandfather, incurred by their father, has never been paid. 
Is ° > 
whose XV 
vorite 


ii = any orthodox biography of Julie 
W ic Cane, her entrance into Miss Perrin’s 

. school would be recorded as an event of 
supreme importance in her young life, 
and very properly so; but I doubt 
whether its importance derived from the 
obvious things which she learned there: 
such things as French, music, literature, 
fancywork, dancing, mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, and the smattering of 
latin that the Misses Perrin gave her. 
What they really taught Julie Cane was 
how to speak and walk and eat and dress 
and generally behave like a young lady. 
(hey undertook that task at once, after 
an interview with Mrs. Cane in which 
they proudly accepted their obligation 
to do anything they could for the grand- 
daughter of Daniel Sowers. “She is a 
ery difficult child,”’ Agnes said in con- 
clusion. And Martha murmured, “She 

very unusual, certainly.” 

Mrs. Cane admitted it with satisfac- 


lon, 








not be happy at first with the other 
children.” Martha put in, “though we 
shall try to protect her.” And Agnes 
added, “‘T have explained the situation 
to them, and I shall explain it to their 
parents, but it may not be easy for her 
for some time.” 

Mrs. Cane did not expect life to be 
easy for anyone. She did not say so, but 
the expression of her silent lips conveyed 
it. 

The rest of the interview was given 
over to a consideration of what courses 
Julie was to take, what textbooks she 
would need, and how much tuition fees 
should be. Mrs. Cane having ostracised 
her social equals, desired that Julie 
should enjoy all the advantages of a 
superior education, including music and 
the forbidden dancing; and she was ready 
to pay for them. She settled that part 
of the business so quickly that Julie— 
left in the hall to wait for her—had 
scarcely time to run to the lilac bush 
and retrieve her bonnet before the 
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drawing-room door opened and the con- 
sulting masters of her fate came out to 
her. 

She was trying to tie the strings under 
her chin. “Why, where did you get 
that?” Martha cried, in natural surprise. 

Julie could hardly explain before her 
mother. And Mrs. Cane took Martha's 
surprise as repeating Cane’s criticism of 
her millinery. “I made it for her,” she 
said sourly. 

“Oh, of course,” Martha stammered. 
I didn’t mean that. I—” 

Her embarrassment was, to Mrs. 
Cane, an even more painful reflection on 
the headgear. To Agnes such embar- 
rassment was an unwise recession from 
the attitude that they had taken toward 
Mrs. Cane—an attitude of pride and 
condescension unconsciously imitated 
from their father’s letter. “The child,” 
Agnes said, ““must not be dressed ec- 
centrically if she is to be accepted by the 
others. Children are very sensitive to 
these appearances.” 


Mrs. Cane grasped her daughter’s 
hand and started out, offended. Brave 
behind her back, Agnes added, “ We'll 
speak of that again. It’s very impor- 
tant.””. Mrs. Cane made no reply; she 
was too angry to speak; and Agnes shut 
the door, in any case, before she could 
have spoken. 

“We'll dress her ourselves if neces- 
sary,”’ Agnes said to her sister in her best 
senatorial manner, “and put it on the 
bill.” 

Mrs. Cane, outside, did not so much 
as glance at the bonnet. She left the 
strings untied, and after Julie had fum- 
bled at them with her free hand inef- 
fectually, she too let them hang. She 
went along beside her mother, down the 
river road, with the bonnet set awry and 
dangling its chin ribbons limply. It had 
an air of being publicly despised and 
rejected. And when they came to the 
bridge Mrs. Cane suddenly plucked it 
from her daughter’s head, in a rage 
against Miss Perrin, and threw it in the 
river. 


And that was more than an act of | 


anger. It was a deed of abdic: 
They could teach the child and 
could dress the child—they and 
husband—with no more interfer ce 
from her. They would probably tei«) 
her daughter to look down on her. a. 
they looked down on her. They! They 
had treated her as if she were a serv sn} 
applying to them for work. That was 
how they showed their gratitude for 
what her father had done for them! And 
Julie, no doubt, would be just as ¢: 
ful. And Cane? Did Cane ever thank 
her for collecting the debts which kept 
him out of bankruptcy? Would he 
thank her for getting Julie into the Perrin 
school? Would anybody ever thank 
her? No. Not even Julie. And she 
wanted nobody’s thanks. Not she. She 
was doing her duty. 

She dropped Julie’s hand in the door- 
way of the shop and stalked in aheac: of 
her, disowning her and her bare head, 
and ignoring Cane when he came from 
the back of the empty shop to meet her. 
She went upstairs without a word to 
him and shut herself in her room. There, 
by merely going on her knees, she could 
find the support and understanding, the 
love and the gratitude, which the world 
denied her. And it never occurred to 
her that she found these nowhere else 
because she had no need to find them 
anywhere else—that as far as her lius- 
band and her child were concerned shi 
might as well have been involved in an 
illicit love affair. 

Toward the rear of the shop, behind 
the big refrigerator in which Cane kept 
his butter and eggs, he had partitioned 
off a little booth in which he did his 
hookkeeping. It was so dark a eubby- 
hole that he had to burn the gas jet in 
it at midday; and it was furnished only 
with an iron safe, a chest-high writing 
shelf covered with account books, a 
bookkeeper’s high stool, and a locked 
drawer in which he was supposed to keep 
important papers. As a matter of fact, 
that drawer usually contained whatever 
volume he was reading surreptitiously 
in his business hours. He sat on his high 
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AT THE BRIDGE MRS. CANE THREW . 


stool, absorbed, like a schoolboy at his 
desk with a Nick Carter novel; and 
whenever he heard the front door open 
or his wife coming downstairs he either 
hid the book under a ledger or slipped 
it into the drawer and turned the key 
on it. Then, with the innocent sweet 
air of an attentive scholar, he confronted 
the official interruption, coming out of 
his gaslit office as if he had been diligent 
at his accounts. 

It was in this manner that he met his 
wife now and was ignored by her; and he 
heckoned Julie into the office, set her up 
on his high stool, and began to question 
her in the lowered voice of a schoolboy’s 

lilt. She imitated his conspiring tone, 
telling him what had happened, and he 
listened with nods of understanding, 
though her story was so confused that he 
understood little of it. 

The affair of the letter left him blink- 
ing. “*Must o’ been a letter to her 
father, eh? From ol’ Perrin? Well, 
that’s all right.””. He chuckled over the 
fate of the bonnet. “Fine!” He patted 
her hand, reassuringly. “That ends 
that, anyway.” He scowled at the boy 
who had called her “Sugar Cane.” 
Vou. CXLVIII.—No, 888.—59 


JULIE'S BONNET INTO THE RIVER 


“Look here,” he said, “what’s his 
name? Alan? Alan what? Alan Bird- 
sall! Great! Alan Birdsall! Now, 


whenever you see him don’t remember 
his name, see? Pertend you think it’s 
Birdseed, or Birdeage, or anything like 
that. Don’t yell it after him, as if you 
were trying to get back at him. Don’t 
show him you care. But always speak 
of ’m as Birdseed or Birdcage or Cat- 
bird or something like that, as if you 
couldn’t remember, see?” 

She imitated his understanding nod. 
“Now you run along upstairs an’ help 
your mammy get the supper, an’ then 
after supper we'll get together an’ do 
some sums. Said she couldn’t do sums 
at your age, did she? Fine. We'll 
show ‘em a thing or two before we're 
done.” 

XVI 

He had already shown them, in Julie, 
something which puzzled them. It was 
not her precocity, however. It was 
the sum of those qualities of her char- 
acter which might have been natural in 
Queen Victoria at Julie’s age—a sort of 
self-confidence that was childishly regal, 
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an ability to face an enemy eye to eye 
with a placid interest not quite uncon- 
cerned but as if merely too superior to 
be alarmed, a physical obedience to 
authority with no subservience of the 
mind, and so forth. These were quali- 
ties that might have been expected in a 
young and somewhat stupid princess 
who had been devoutly prepared for 
her throne, but in the daughter of 
“Sugar Cane, the grocer,” they were 
rather too much like the brick under the 
hat—the meek hat in the gutter, which 
life, the great practical joker, invited 
the passer-by to kick and stub his toe on. 

Alan Birdsall was the first at Miss 
Perrin’s school to accept that invitation. 
On Julie’s second morning he was wait- 
ing for her outside the gate, accompanied 
by a fatter boy whom she learned to 
know later as Phil Mondell. She came 
alone, shabby, in a black sailor hat of 
her mother’s that was too large for her; 
and she carried a note to Miss Perrin 
from her father which read, “Please 
dress Julie and send bills to me.” 

Her mother had refused, after a quar- 
rel with him, to dress her, escort her to 
school, or be otherwise responsible for 
her; and Cane had given her good advice 
and the note to the teacher, and sent her 
out bravely into the world. “Your 
mammy’ll be all right in a day or two,” 
he assured her. “‘She’s just jealous be- 
cause she’s fond 0’ you, see? Go ahead. 
Nobody’ll hurt you. Don’t be scared.” 

She was not scared. She liked the 
solitary independence of her progress 
down the street, and when she turned 
at the first corner and saw her father 
watching her anxiously from his door- 
way, she pretended not to notice him 
waving to her—because she did not wish 
him to think that she had looked back 
in any reluctant fear. She crossed the 
bridge without stopping to find out 
whether yesterday’s bonnet was any- 
where in sight; she did not care to be 
reminded of it. When she came into the 
stretch of the river road, empty under 
its elms, she was such a tiny figure to 
confront its long high vista that anyone 


seeing her might naturally have «,)- 
posed she felt a little timid. Not at «|| 
She accepted the impressive avenuc » 
the vacant background and environ). 
of her ego, as unabashed as the huiay 
race seeing itself the center of the infinite 
universe. She was a little self-consceicys 
as became a public character accustomed 
to being stared at; and when a squirre! 
scurried up a tree as she approached and 
clung to the rough bark above her to 
watch her brightly, she kept her face 
front and only moved her eyes to sce 
him as she went by. A little dog wit), 
a proprietary interest in the neighhor- 
hood barked at her from behind a picket 
fence; she ignored him, though she 
moved to the outer edge of the sidewalk 
in order to pass him. Then, ahead of 
her, she saw the two boys standing in 
front of the Perrin gate, watching her 
approach, and she slowed her pace, re- 
garding them thoughtfully as she tried 
to recall how her father had told her 
to behave with this Birdsall hoy. 

“Hello, Sugar Cane,” he called, when 
she was still some distance away. 

She continued to advance as steadily 
as if she were waiting to see the whites 
of his eyes before she replied. He fired 
again, out of evident nervousness: “* May 
be you want to be called Alice Carey.” 

Phil Mondell giggled, but she did not 
so much as glance at him. She seemed 
to be interested only in Alan’s jeering 
grin, which she took in, item by item. 
He had planted himself in her path, and 
she stopped in front of him, her hands 
behind her. “I know your name too,” 
she said. 

“Well, I guess you do,” he blustered. 
“T guess everybody knows my name.” 

She nodded. “It’s Alan Birdseed.”’ 

He reddened. “Alan what?” 

‘Alan Birdseed.”’ She gave it to him 
as information in which she was only 
mildly interested. ‘‘That’s what every- 
body calls you.” 

“They donot. They— Phil!” 

He was going to call on Monde!! to 
witness the absurdity of her statement 
but Phil had begun to squeal in a pecu- 
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fat ecstasy of mirth that was his 


form of laughter. Alan turned back to 
her angrily. “‘Say,” he shouted, “don’t 


vou... That’s not my name and you 
know it’s not.” She looked blank. Mon- 
dell was squealing shrilly. “Shut up,” 
Alan ordered. “‘What’re you laughing 
at? [ll give you a punch in the eye if 
ou laugh at me.” 

lle took a threatening step toward 
Mondell, and Mondell began to retreat, 
hooting. Alan moved to follow him; 
Phil broke into a staggering run; Alan 
started after him in a fury, and when he 
remembered her and checked himself to 
finish with her first, she was on her way 
up the walk among the syringa bushes, 
well out of his reach. He cursed pre- 
cociously and went after Phil again. 

The incident should have given him 
some suspicion of the hidden brick in 
her, but when he had pummeled the fat 
hoy into sniggering submission he saw 
that he would have to conquer her be- 
fore he could regain his position in the 
other’s eves, and he lay in wait for her 
at the back door. She did not come 
from her interview with Miss Perrin— 
about her clothes—until it was time for 
him to be in his classroom, and he did 
not see her again until she arrived for 
lunch with Martha and her pupils. 
Among them was Alice Carey, a fragile, 
dark girl who kept her eyes on the floor 
while she was being introduced to the 
others, blushing to the point of tears. 
Martha helped her to the seat beside 
herself and put Julie beside Alan. He 
muttered “Sugar Cane” in a voice that 
only Julie could hear. She turned to 
Martha at the foot of the table. “Isn't 
his name Birdseed?”’ 

They had all begun to drop their heads 
piously for Miss Perrin to say grace. 
“Hush, dear,” Martha said. “‘ Whose 
name?” 

“His.” She turned to Alan in bland 
unconsciousness that she was delaying 
the prayer. The children began to gig- 
gle. Miss Perrin, having reasons of her 
own for disliking Master Alan, smiled 
at his pink embarrassment. And Mar- 
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tha, taking her cue from her sister, 
laughed as she replied, “ Birdseed? Why, 
no! That’s Alan Birdsall.” 

Julie looked at him, unconvinced, 
They al! call him Birdseed,” she said. 
Perhaps the depressing atmosphere of 
the room had something to do with the 
comic effect of this speech, and certainly 
Miss Perrin gave permission to laugh by 
her amused expression; but, for what- 
ever reason, the children greeted the 
innocent ignorance of Julie’s remark with 
an amount of hilarity that soon grew out 
of all proportion to its cause. Alan 
glared, choking. “They don’t,” he 
cried. “‘They never called me—she— 
I'd like to see them try it.””. And at that, 
Phil Mondell, opposite him, squealed 
** Birdseed!” and became hysterical. 

The effect was riotous. In the uproar 
Alan screamed that he would punch 
Phil in the nose, and Miss Perrin, slap- 
ping her open hand on the table, ordered 
him to leave the room. “Silence!” she 
cried. “‘Leave the room at once, Alan. 
At once!” 

The children were instantly frightened 
quiet. Alan kicked back his chair and 
sulked his way out, ridiculous and re- 
sentful. “Such behavior,’ Miss Perrin 
lectured him, “is a disgrace to your 
upbringing. You ought to be ashamed.” 

He slammed the door behind him to 
express his defiance; but while she was 
holding forth to the others upon the 
rowdy habit of calling names he was in 
tears of rage on the back lawn; and be- 
fore she had finished the delayed grace 
he was hidden among the lilac bushes 
in a passion of weeping. His arrogance 
was only the armor of a sensitive weak- 
ness. He could not endure the thought 
that he had been ridiculous—that the 
whole school, which he bullied, had been 
calling him “ Birdseed’’’—that Phil Mon- 
dell had laughed at him, and the daugh- 
ter of Sugar Cane had cheeked him. 
And he could not bear the humiliation 
of his tears; he wept with shame at his 
own weeping. 

By the time lunch was over he had 
achieved a superior calm. He had been 


eer 
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wrong to dignify that ignorant little 
red-head with his notice. He had low- 
ered himself by associating with Phil 
Mondell and these other village children. 
He would teach them their places here- 
after. He would show Miss Perrin that 
only his natural politeness made it pos- 
sible for him to be civil to her. As for 
Julie Cane, she no longer existed. He 
would be unaware of her. He would 
look through her as if she were invisible. 
He would fail to hear her when she 
spoke. 

That was all very well, but the diffi- 
culty was that she did not speak. When 
she came out from the luncheon she sat 
with Alice Carey on the back porch, 
looking at the pictures in a textbook of 
geography, oblivious of him. He could 
rebuff Phil Mondell’s advances; he could 
eat his solitary food in contempt of the 
world; he could conceal his indifference 
to Miss Perrin by almost smiling absent- 
mindedly at the wall above her head; but 
he could not carry out his program with 
Julie because she remained unaware that 
he had a program. 

She did not avoid him—then or there- 
after. Whenever she sat beside him at 
the table she neither spoke to him nor 
ignored him; she brushed against him 
indifferently when she took her seat, and 
she looked at him naturally as she looked 
at the others. After luncheon, whenever 
he played on the back lawn, she watched 
him with as little interest as she watched 
Josephine Cutting and Mary Golter and 
Anne Bainbridge skipping rope. She 
passed him, on the way to or from 
school, with as self-contained a glance 
as she gave anyone. She became inti- 
mate with Alice Carey by virtue of the 
mistake about their names, but she had 
as little to do with the others as she 
had with him. She did not even dis- 
tinguish him with a particular disregard. 
And he was baffled. 

He did not know that she looked 
forward to sitting beside him at the 
table; she was almost unconscious of it 
herself. And he did not see any signifi- 
cance in the fact that she did so often 


brush against him as she sat dow): jf 
he had thought of it at all, he would 
probably have regarded it as a purp. sed 
slight. He did not realize that, thor) 
he always thought of her with aversion. 
he thought of her too much for ind)t!or- 
ence. He failed to observe that {hey 
met, on the way in or out of schoo! 
too frequently for it to be wholly acc 
dental. She had to pass his gate to 
reach Miss Perrin’s, and she always 
looked with interest at the ram})|i: 
farmhouse in which he lived with his 
mother—a remodeled old Dutch hone 
of white clapboards, with modern ver- 
andas and a green slate roof—and shie id 
not fail to note that if he was there to 
see her pass he followed and overtook 
her. He believed that he did it only to 
make her notice how he ignored her as he 
went by. The human mind being what 
it is, he supposed that he hated her. He 
had no suspicion—nor had she— that 
they were both involved in what the 
poets would have considered a case of 
love at first sight. 





XVII 

Possibly her interest in him had heen 
started by the insulting way in which 
he behaved to her father and herself. 
He had been superior—that is to say, 
aristocratic; and, under her resentment 
against him, she must have concealed an 
unconscious admiration of his attitude. 
Certainly there was some meaning in the 
fact that the cut of his knickerbockers 
and the turn of his legs reminded her of 
the footman in “The Love Letter”; for 
whenever she saw him she was vaguely 
thrilled with the same uplifting emotion 
which the picture had inspired in hier. 
Little Alice Carey clung to her in an 
affectionate dependence; the others were 
uninteresting and quite negligible; !ut 
with him her relations were a sort of 
armed truce, as between peers.  \! 
least, that was the way she saw them 

His psychology was much more pre- 
cociously enigmatic. To begin with, le 
believed that he actively disliked re«- 
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ls. His mother was a henna-haired 
.s-widow with whom he was always 
var. He was endlessly jealous of the 
with whom she flirted, and he quar- 
d with her about them. She retali- 
| by slighting him, snubbing him, criti- 
ig, and humilitating him. “ You’re 
ol, like your father,” she would say 
icontempt. He would stamp on the 
rand ery, “I hate you! I hate you!” 


\nd she would reply coldly, “‘ You don’t. 


Yo 


re mad about me. Go away and 
‘'t bother me.”’ Then, when he had 
himself in his room and thrown 


iself on his bed and covered his head 





SHE WAS SUCH 





JULIE CANE 


A TINY FIGURE TO CONFRONT ITS 


with his pillows to keep out the noise 
and laughter of the week-end party be- 
low stairs, she would come rustling to 
him in the darkness and take him in her 
arms and kiss his wet eyes and tease 
him and tickle him and whisper, “I 
don’t care a darn for any of them. 
You’re my darling. I'll never let any 
of them come between us. You're won- 
derful! You're my dear, jealous, hand- 
some young son. You mustn't mind 
these silly fat old men. I just have them 


here to amuse me because it’s so dull for 
just us two.” 
“Promise you won't let them kiss 
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you,” he would demand for the hun- 
dredth time. 

“But, dearest,” she would protest, “I 
don’t kiss them. I never kiss anyone but 
you. And I don’t let them kiss me. You 
only saw it that once. I don’t care a 
cent about any of them, and they don’t 
care a cent about me. Nobody really 
loves me but you.” 

He knew it was true that she only 
amused herself with them, but he would 
insist, “* Promise! Promise!” And when 
she had evaded him, and he had begun 
to sulk, she would leave him to his stub- 
born silence and run smiling downstairs 
again, sure of him, and sure that he was 
not really unhappy—only jealous. 

When he came home from school to 
tell her contemptuously of the arrival 
of the daughter of “Sugar Cane, the 
grocer,”’ in the Perrin classes, she said, 
without looking up from the book that 
she was reading, “Don’t be a little snob. 
She’s as good as you are. I don’t believe 
your father was even honest.” 

“He was a Wall Street man!” he cried. 

““He- was a stock gambler if that’s 
what you mean,” she retorted, turning 
a page. “And my father was a street- 
car driver.” 

““He wasn’t! He wasn’t! He owned 
the street railway.” 

“He did when he died. He began as 
a driver.” 

“T don’t care. I won’t have her 
there. Ill drive her out of the school. 
Ugly little red-head!” 

“I’m red-headed,” she said. 

“You're not!”’ he cried, indignantly. 
“You dye it.” 

At that she lowered the book and 
began to laugh at him, leaning back in 
her reclining chair (they were on the 
veranda) with her eyes almost closed and 
her lips drawn back to show her shining, 
sharp little teeth, in an expression that 
was somehow cruel. He flew at her en- 
raged, screaming, “Don’t you laugh at 
me!’ She held him off with an arm, 
made strong by tennis, and pushed the 
book against his face, and grappled with 
him when he struck at her, and pulled 
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him down across her knees, and slay) eq 
and tickled and spanked him, laughing. 
He hated it and loved it. She was «oft 
and perfumed. Her cruelty was caress. 
ing. He tried to bite her hand, but he 


could not; at the touch and scent of jt 
he wanted to kiss it. He relaxed help- 
lessly in her arms, and she rolled |yimn 


over and dropped him on the floor of the 
veranda, and jumped to her feet, 
“Come and play a game of tennis.” 

“T won't,” he said, suddenly peev ish 
again. He hated playing tennis with 
her because she always beat him. 

“All right,” she replied. “Go and 
play with your dolls then.” 

“T don’t play with dolls.” He cut out 
figures from the illustrations of mava- 
zines and colored supplements, and 
played out stories with them. 

“Big baby!” she jeered. “You can't 
stand not winning.” 

“You're a big bully. You wait. Some 
day I'll beat you. Some day I'll be big 
enough to beat you.” He was almost 
in tears. “*Then Ill twist your arm till 
you scream.” 

She smiled, tantalizingly superior and 
contemptuous. “By that time some 
other woman will be beating you. You'll 
always be beaten by a woman. You 
might as well get used to it now.” She 
looked more like his sister than his 
mother; she had been only nineteen 
years old when he was born. “Learn 
to be a good loser while you're young, 
little short sport.” 

“Shut up!” 

She liked to have him speak to her like 
that. It showed that he was not afraid 
of her, that they were truly “ pals’’—as 
an American mother should be with her 
son. And it made her feel young be- 
cause it assumed that they were of an 
equal age. 

“Come along!’ She turned and 
jumped down the steps girlishly, and 
went lilting across the side-lawn toward 
the tennis court out of his sight. He sat 
on the floor, hugging his knees, glooming 
at the flowers in the border beds and at 
the hedge of little cedars behind which 
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THE REMODELED DUTCH HOME OF THE BIRDSALLS 


Some day he would 
heat her at tennis. No woman could 
play as well as a man. He would prac- 
tice every day and beat her easily, and 
he a champion, and make her proud of 
him. And then he would say, “Aha! 
That’s one thing a woman can’t beat 
me at, I guess!’ 

He heard her knocking the balls about 
idly in the tennis court. He rose with 
his teeth clenched, and went to take his 
heating, knowing that she would kiss 
him afterward, and tell him how much 
he was improving—‘You’re wonder- 
ful!’—and walk back to the house with 
ler arm round him, and draw his bath 
and lay out clean clothes for him, and 
mother him and flatter him adorably. 
hen, before dinner, she would play the 
piano for him while he lolled on the obese 
cushions ofthe lounge before the fire- 
place, and he would be thrilled and lan- 
guorous and melancholy and so deeply 
happy that his lips would pout against 
the leather cushions in an unconscious 


1: 
KISS, 


she had vanished. 





It was surely this teasing and tor- 
menting relation with his mother which 
made him so sensitive to ridicule; and 


after the “Birdseed” incident at Miss 
Perrin’s table he came home to announce 
that he would never return to that 
school. Never! : 

“Why not?” 

She was at the piano, practicing. She 
continued to run her scales expertly, 
with the soft pedal down, while he ex- 
plained that the school was nothing but 
a girls’ seminary, run by a pair of crazy 
old maids, and attended by infants and 
village idiots like Phil Mondell, and by 
grocer’s daughters who ought to be edu- 
cated as servant girls. 

Her left hand glided into the angry 
rumble of the bass from Chopin’s 
“Revolutionary Etude,” and she put the 
treble to it softly as a sarcastic accom- 
paniment to his declaration of revolt 
against Miss Perrin. 

“I’m not a baby,” he complained, “I 
ought to go to the public school, where 
everybody else goes.” 

She mocked him sotto voce, with 
Chopin’s defiant chords. “You'll go to 
boarding school if you go anywhere. 
You’re too much of a mother’s darling 
anyway. It’s time you left me.” 

“T’'ll not leave you. You want to get 
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” 


rid of me.”” She let the bass come thun- 
dering up, and he raised his voice. “Tl 
go to the regular school,’ he shouted, 
““where everybody else goes.” 

She shook her head, pounding out the 
roaring mob of sound in the bass, and 
overtopping it with the treble trium- 
phantly, until, banging suddenly into a 
discord, she stopped and waved an 
impatient hand at him. “You'll go to 
boarding school or you'll stay at Miss 
Perrin’s. I'll not have you learning the 
nasty tricks they’d teach you in the 
public schools. Iknow. Ive been there. 
You're bad enough as you are.” She 
began the rapid movement of the But- 
terfly Etude, letting it sing out in a 
slighting disregard of him. 

“You're afraid [ll hear what they 
say about you in town,” he cried. “I 
guess I know the way they talk about 
you.” 

She stopped. Her face darkened. 
“What did you say?” 

“T don’t care,” he blustered, red with 
shame. “You've got no right to say 
I'm bad enough as I am.” 

“You're a little cad,” she said, “lis- 
tening to talk against your mother.” 

“T didn’t,” he wept. “I—I licked 
him for it. It was Phil Mondell, and 
he’s bigger than J am, too. His mother 
said—about you having week-end par- 
ties out here and the men drinking—and 
the singing and dancing Sunday night. 
They could hear it on the road.” 

“All right.”” She rose. “You'll go to 
boarding school. Then you'll not hear 
this sort of gossip. I'll do what I please, 
and anyone can say what he likes. I’m 
not answerable to you or to anybody 
else. You're as evil-minded as they are.” 

“T—I'm not,” he sobbed. “I lil— 
licked him.” 

She brushed past him and went to sit 
on a window seat, looking out at the 
apple orchard. “You can go away to 
some school where you won’t have to 
fight for me.” 

He followed her. “Oh, mother!” he 
wailed, trying to put his arms around 
her. 


She shoved him from her. He 4: 
tempted to bury his face in her 
clasping her knees. She thrust | j;) 
away. “I’m tired of people who 
they love me, and then try to make )y\¢ 
do only what they want.” He slid dow), 
in a huddle at her feet, weeping noi- 
She got up and walked away from | 

The room was large. It had been {wo 
rooms and an entrance hall before she ye- 
modeled it. Now the front door opened 
into it from the veranda, and the }).:‘ 
door opened out of ‘t into a little eo y- 
servatory, and the stairs went up one 
side of it, and all the ground-floor \ in- 
dows on the northern side of the house 
lighted it from front to back. She had 
paneled it in a woodwork of curly maple, 
bought from the wreck of an old New 
York mansion, ornate and pillared sid 
full of niches for statuary in which she 
put vases of flowers. She had built 
false beams into the low ceiling and 
furnished in a mission style of heavy 
oak and leather cushions which did wot 
harmonize with the woodwork or thie 
cottage-grand piano; and when she 

yralked away from him to the far end 
of the room they were separated by thie 
whole depth of the house and by a 
bewildering disorder of massive chairs 
and tables, oriental rugs and cloisonié 
jars and flowers and books and leat|ier 
sofas and bearskins and tabourets. 

He sat up to call after her, “If you 
send me away I'll kill myself.” 

“That sounds like your father,”’ she 
called back contemptuously. ~ 

“And I'll kill you first.” 

“T wish you would.” 

They were indifferent to the fact that 
they could be heard by any of the serv- 
ants who might be in that wing of thie 
house. She had no human relations 
with her servants, none of whom ever 
stayed long with her—except her coac!i- 
man who lived over the carriage house 
and helped with the gardening; and hie 
had remained because she was thoug)it- 
ful of her horses and included him in 
her kindly manner toward the animals. 

She caught up her gloves and a trowe! 
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from a table. “You'll go to Miss Per- 
rin's.”’ she said, on her way past him to 
the front door, “or you'll go to one of 
those boys’ schools in Connecticut or 
wherever they are. And if you repeat 
any more of this village gossip to me I'll 
go away myself and leave you here.” 

» let the screen-door bang behind 
her, and he remained alone to face the 
fact that in her person a woman could 
be the more cruel and unreasonable the 
more you loved her. He went to shut 
himself up in the playroom which had 
heen made for him in the attic; and there 
his resentment against her must have 
transferred itself to the natives of Fin- 
dellen, and particularly to Julie Cane, 
for he began with his paper figures a 
game of make-believe in which his hero 
defended his heroine against the savages 
of a South Sea island, led by an amazon 
whom he finally captured and held pris- 
oner; and he ended by becoming the 
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MOCKED HIM WITH CHOPIN’S DEFIANT CHORDS 





king of the island with the amazon 
serving him as an abject slave crawling 
at the foot of his throne. 

He was ridiculous. Of course. He 
was as ridiculous as only a boy can be, 
with his callow emotions and his unim- 
portant tragedies. ‘There is this to be 
borne in mind, however: the dramas of 
the young are, in all of us, rehearsals of 
the parts which we shall later play in life. 
It is in these preliminary trials of our 
roles that the roles themselves are set. 
When we laugh at the clumsy and 
amateur performances of childhood in its 
emotional moments we are laughing at 
the most significant beginnings of what 
we may afterward shudder at as the 
awful decrees of predestination. In 
Alan’s case, for example— 

It may sound fanciful, but it is prob- 
ably true that through these absurd 
quarrels with his mother he was being 
emotionally educated and rehearsed for 
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the habituai conflict of love and hatred 
which showed later in his tempera- 
ment; that he was being prepared—as 
Byron was in his boyhood prepared— 
to the end that he should be predisposed 
to hate and destroy anyone whom he 
loved: that he was being trained to see 
in love that “bitter-sweet”” emotion of 
the poets which becomes so poisonous; 
that he was being confirmed in a need 
to dominate cruelly in his affections at 
the same time that he was being made 
too sensitive to succeed in achieving 
that domination, because the faintest 
smile of ridicule would cast him down; 
that he was being grooved and channeled 
in a deep predisposition to revolt against 
authority, without being given the self- 
confident toughness of the successful 
rebel; and that he was being set to 
face his fellows with an aggressive and 
insolent weakness which would surely 
arouse animosity and would take retali- 
ation hard. 

At any rate, from that point of view, 
he was not altogether ridiculous. And 
certainly, in his relations with Julie 
Cane, the consequences of his absurdity 
were at last anything but laughable for 
her. 

XVIII 

His interest in her came to a new point 
of focus when he saw the way in which 
the Misses Perrin had dressed her—al- 
though he did not know it was their 
doing. They had outfitted her, as in- 
expensively as possible, in plain ging- 
hams for the summer, with school pina- 
fores of unbleached linen and _ little 
strapped shoes; and they taught her to 
wear her hair drawn back severely from 
her forehead and held by a round comb, 
so that she looked like their favorite 
little girl, the Alice of Carroll’s Wonder- 
land and Tenniel’s illustrations. Un- 
fortunately, Alice had been an early 
heroine of Alan’s also; and though he 
did not identify the resemblance, he saw 
Julie in her new costume with a brooding 
interest which made him watch her 
sulkily; and, as her intimacy with Alice 


Carey grew he had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to watch her. 

From his playroom window, a!ler 
school hours, he could see them toget |\er 
on the Carey lawn, which adjoined |)js 
own. Then he saw them on a Saturday 
afternoon, and when he heard therm 
Sunday morning, he realized that Jilie 
was visiting his neighbor. Tt annoved 
him. He felt that he would have liked 
to be friendly with Alice Carey, who 
seemed a gentle and well-mannered 
child of wealth; but he could not bear 
the grocer’s daughter, and he wondered 
that Mrs. Carey encouraged the com- 
panionship. He spoke of it to his 
mother. She listened with a peculiar 
expression to his peevish disdain of {he 
ugly little red-head”’; and that after- 
noon she announced that she was going 
to call on Mrs. Carey. 

He refused to go with her. She did 
not press him. She had concluded that 
it was bad for him to be so much alone 
with her, without any companions of 
his own age; and she hoped to make 
friends with the Careys—before they 
heard any of the local gossip about her 

and to introduce Alan to the circle of 
Alice Carey’s young friends. Also, she 
wished to see for herself this grocer’s 
daughter who seemed to be so much in 
his mind. 

She went—characteristically—withi- 
out a hat, through the hedge that 
divided the estates, in the informal 
country costume which she wore about 
the garden. He took advantage of her 
absence to get a racket and the tennis 
balls and devote himself to practicing 
his service in the seclusion of the hidden 
court. And he was still practicing, with 
a nervous intensity of application, when 
he heard her voice as she returned, 
chatting pleasantly with some one and 
getting no reply that he could catch. 

She called to his window from the 
lawn, evidently supposing that he was 
upstairs. He answered, nervously, “I'm 
out here.” 
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through the gap in the hedge of cedars 


That’s fine,” she said, as she came 
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JULIE 
“We can play doubles.” She was be- 
tween the two girls, holding Alice by the 
hand, her other hand on Julie’s shoulder. 
“Run in and fetch the rackets, Alan. 
Have you ever played tennis, Alice? 
Have you, Julia?” 

She overlooked the fact that it was 
Sunday; and they did _ not like to 
remind her of it. Alice shook her head 
shyly. Julie said “No,” with her eves on 
Alan. He concealed his chagrin by 
dropping his racket where he stood and 
turning to make a short cut to the house 
hy foreing his way through the hedge 
without passing near them. “Come 
along then,” he heard his mother say, 
‘and we'll show you how.” 

He was a long time getting the rackets, 
moving reluctantly, absorbed in’ surly 
thought. He felt that he did not want 
to play with Julie, but the feeling was 
not strong enough to make him able to 
disobey his mother and be unneighborly 
to Alice Carey. He decided to play the 
game with the others and ignore Julie. 

But when he returned to the court 
Alice and his mother were together on 
one side of the net, tossing the balls 
to Julie, who was trying to return them 
from her racket; and his mother called 
“It’s Julia and you against us two. 
Come along, now. You serve first, 
\lan.” 

Well, at least it allowed him to play 
where he would not have to admit her 
existence by contending against her, and 
it put her where he could snub her most 
pointedly. Out of the corner of his eve— 
for he did not look directly at her—he 
saw that she played with incredible 
awkwardness and with an unself-con- 
scious gravity which made the awkward- 
ness more funny. She was big for her 
ive, she had her mother’s heavy bones, 
and some of her shoulder muscles had 
heen developed by helping with house- 
work; so that when she grasped the 
racket with both hands and swung it as 
if she had a broom by the handle she 
was likely to drive the ball out of 
hounds if she struck it at all. He feit 


that he despised her. Little Alice Carey 
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was at least spirited. In her excite- 
ment she flew at the ball, smiting at it 
with the side of her racket—which she 
had not the strength to hold straight 

and even kicking at the ball when it 
drove into her feet, laughing prettily, 
with her small dark face flushed and 


lighted. 
It was an infant’s game, and he 
wondered that his mother had the 


patience to go on; but it was one of her 
charms that she was not superior with 
children; she seemed really unaware 
that she was not of their age; and she 
laughed with Alice and frowned with 
Julie, apparently as interested as they 
were. He saw his attitude of proud 
contempt for Julie being compromised, 
but he did not know how to escape. She 
brought the balls to him in her hands 
when he was serving, and he had to 
mutter “Thanks.” He bounced them 
to her from a distance, aloofly, when it 
was her turn to serve, and he let her pick 
them up for herself; but her exuberant 
intentness was not clouded by his in- 
difference to her; and she had a red- 
haired, pink-cheeked, warm-fingered 
vitality which annoyed him when she 
came close and gave the balls to him, 
holding them out with a look which he 
avoided meeting. 

She drove a ball wild, over the side 
line into the hedge, and when he went to 
retrieve it a plan occurred to him. He 
found the ball, unseen by the others, and 
hid it in a bird’s nest on the branch of a 
cedar tree. When they came to help 
him find it it seemed hopelessly lost. 
There were only two balls left; they 
returned to the game with these. 

A few minutes later he drove a second 
ball himself in the same direction as the 
first, and hid that also. They searched 
for it in vain. “We can’t play with just 
one ball,” he complained when _ his 
mother proposed to go on with the 
game. 

“How stupid of us,” she said, “‘to 
have only three. Well, we'll get more 
balls and have another game some other 
time. I suppose we shouldn’t play on 
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Sunday anyway. Can you stay to 
tea?” 

They did not seem to know. 

*“Come on, Alice,”’ she said. “We'll 
go and ask your father. Put away the 
rackets, Alan. We'll be right back.” 

She went off with Alice across the 
lawn. He turned his back on Julie and 
left her flat. She did not seem to notice 
it. She devoted herself stupidly to 
searching for the lost balls, and he took 
the rackets to the veranda and sat down, 
satisfied that he would not be troubled 
by her till the others returned. 

He was stretched out in his mother’s 
reclining chair, regarding the thought of 
Julie with a comfortable sneer, when 
he saw her coming slowly toward the 
house, her head down. He thought that 
she was looking at her feet bashfully as 
she approached. Then he saw that she 
was examining something in her hands. 
The tennis balls? 

The tennis balls!) And it was evident 
from her manner that she was bringing 
them to him because she did not know 
what to do with them, having realized 
that he must have hidden them in the 
nest. The stupid little idiot! Why 
hadn’t she let them alone? And what 
sneaking suspicion of him had made her 
look for them in the foliage of a tree? 
Had she spied on him and seen him 
hide them? Heavens, how he hated her! 

He was at once guilty, angry, 
ashamed, and afraid that she would tell 
his mother. He could hear his mother’s 
cool voice, ‘What a little cad you are, 
aren’t you?” And in a pale fury he 
sprang up to confront Julie. 

She came up to him and held out the 
balls, one in each hand, with no ex- 
pression which he could understand— 
unless it were a dumb, deep-eyed look 
of inquiry. He caught her by the wrist. 
“T’ll twist your arm off,” he threatened, 
‘unless you promise not to tell where 
you found them.” 

His voice was horrible with weak rage 
and humiliation and he could not con- 
trol the writhing of his lips. Her look 
did not change. He twisted her arm. 


“Promise!” She dropped the balls), 
put a hand to her shoulder wher 
twisting hurt her. ‘‘ Promise!” 

“TIL not tell,” she said, and 
smiled at him. 

It was a smile so unexpected, so 
resisting, and so unconcerned wit}; |,). 
anger and his shame, that for a mom} 
he stared at it, motionless, stil] gras} 
her wrist. Then his hand moved p 
her arm to her hurt shoulder, the blood 
came blushing to his forehead, his tect), 
showed, like his mother’s, in a queer 
grimace. “You darn little fool,’ |e 
said, “why don’t you keep away from 
me?” 

He jerked her to him by {iy 
shoulder, and caught her by the hair it! 
his other hand, and forced her head hack. 
so that she looked up at him, crusted 
against him, helplessly. She showed jo 
fear whatever. Her eyes were as if fixed 
on something that she saw behind |)is 
words and his acts. “You're a little 
fool,” he said hoarsely, in his mother’s 
phrase; and she seemed to hear it no 
more than if she were hypnotized, 
gazing at him, fascinated. He held her 
head back by the hair and struck her « 
slap on the side of the cheek. The bloy 
startled her. She swallowed a= giilp 
that stuck in her strained throat. Then, 
with a funny little whimper, he caug)it 
her to him again, and kissed her on thc 
mouth, and smeared his open hand 
across her lips, and thrust her from him, 
and fled into the house. 
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XIX 


And that was the beginning of what 
for want of a better word—we shall have 
to call the love affair between them 
She was aware that she liked him and 
she knew that he liked her. She per- 
fectly understood the incident of the 
tennis balls. As she saw it, he had been 
angry with her for having called him 
‘“*Birdseed,” and he had not wanted 
to play with her, and his mother had 
forced him to, so he had hidden th: 
balls; then, when she found them, le 
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HE EXPLAINED IN A BOASTFUL WHISPER, “I CLIMBED THE TREE.” 


was afraid that she might tell his 
mother, and he had tried by hurting her 
to frighten her into silence, and he had 
heen distressed at hurting her, and in 
his distress he had shown that he liked 
ler, and then he had been angry at 
himself for showing it, and he had tried 
to rub off the kiss, and finally he had 
run away. That was all natural 
enough. And it was natural that he 
should ignore her when the others re- 
turned and his mother called him to 
come downstairs and join them over 
the cambriec tea which was served for 
them on the veranda. Affection was a 
thing to be concealed; his behavior to 
her before the others was not very 


different from her father’s manner to 
her at meals when her mother was 
present. Perhaps Alan’s mother, too, 
was jealous. Certainly she was sus- 
picious about the recovery of the lost 
balls and puzzled by Alan’s awkward 
disinclination to talk about them. 

Julie explained that she had found 
them “‘over there” —with a vague nod 
in the direction of the cedars—and her 
self-possessed candor was convincing, 
though it did not explain Alan. His 
mother continued to watch him and to 
study her thereafter, but Julie was not 
embarrassed; she was accustomed to 
that sort of thing. And when she rose 
with Alice to say good-by, and Alan’s 
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mother sent him to escort them to the 
Carey home, she was not surprised that 
he refused to notice her and spoke only 
to Alice when he left them. Alice, to 
console her, put an arm around her as 
they went up the steps, and said loyally, 
“IT don’t think he’s nice.”” She replied 
only, ““He’s mad because I thought his 
name was Birdseed.” 

At the sound of them on the veranda 
Mr. Carey came out through the French 
windows of his study—a tall, dark man, 
clean-shaven, with a ready legal smile. 
He had a cigar in his long fingers and 
when he saw that Mrs. Birdsall was not 
with them his smile faded; he glanced at 
Alan disappearing through the hedge, 
and he put the cigar in his mouth, dis- 
appointed. 

“Well,” he said, “you're back.” 

Neither of the children answered him, 
since it was plain that he expected no 
reply. They stood watching him in 
silence. He took up a book absent- 
mindedly from the wicker table, opened 
it in the middle, read a few lines of it 
with his head cocked on one side and 
an eye closed against the smoke, put it 
down, said to it, “Your mother’ll not 
be down to-night,” and walked back 
into his study. 

They were left to find their way, 
hushed, on tiptoe, to their playroom, 
where an ancient nurse named Mrs. 
Wilson was reading some devotional 
book by the fading light at a window. 
She looked over her spectacles at them 
as they came in, whispering, but she 
did not speak. She returned to her 
reading, willing to let them amuse them- 
selves in any quiet way they pleased. 
They had an old bound volume of an 
English illustrated weekly open on the 
floor, where they had been looking at 
pictures of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870. They lay down to it again, and 
began to turn the pages in silence. In 
that house, as Julie had discovered, 
silence was a virtue. 

After supper they were allowed an 
hour with their picture book before they 
were sent to bed. To Julie, accustomed 


to her father’s late hours, this e:rly 
bedding was a hardship, but she |\,, 
found a way to obviate it. Mrs. Wj). 
left a shielded night-light burning jo; 
the door to the playroom; and «fter 
Alice had fallen asleep—cuddling 4f- 
fectionately in Julie’s  arms—Jijlie 
slipped out of bed without distur! 
her, lighted a candle at the night-lictt. 
and returned to the playroom and |\e 
Franco-Prussian war. She had not {he 
vaguest idea of what it was all about, 
but she intended to ask her father. 

She was on the floor in her nightgown 
with the candle beside her—absorbed jy 
a picture of a young mother huddled 
over a cradle in a wrecked attic, with 
the stars showing through a shell hole 
in the ceiling—when she heard a rustling 
and a scraping sound on the veranda 
roof outside the window, and looked up 
to see Alan’s face appear smiling at the 
sill. 

He explained, in a_ boastful, mis- 
chievous whisper, “TI climbed the tree.” 

She glanced behind her and saw that 
the door into the hall was open. She 
went to shut it noiselessly. In her hare 
feet she came back as far as the candl 
on the floor. 

He whispered, grinning a congratu 
lation, “ You didn’t tell about the balls.” 

The friendliness of his manner drew 
her and she came a little nearer, with 
her hands behind her, staring at him 
solemnly. 

“T sneaked out,”” he exulted. “Mother 
thinks I’m in bed.” 

She nodded. 

““Where’s the kid?” he asked, refer- 
ring, of course, to Alice. 

““She’s asleep.” 

He rested his arms on the sill, kneeling 
on the sloping roof of the veranda. 
“You're a good sport,” he said. 

It was magically her father’s phrase 
It pleased her to the heart. “Why?” 
She smiled, coming slowly toward him 

“Because you didn’t tell.” 

“Oh.” She perched on the arm of the 
chair in which Mrs. Wilson had been 
reading, put her elbows on her knees and 
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her chin in her hands, and watched 
nim 

“| didn’t hurt you, did I?” he asked. 

“Ne. 

“That’s fine.” 

Evidently he had nothing more to 
sav. They beamed at each other. He 
wriguled a little, happily, leaning in on 
the sill and moving his knees under him. 
He was hair was 
tousled, his dark eyes were shyly large 
and bright in the distant glow of the 
candle. ‘* Well,” he said, “I thought 
I'd just come and tell you.” 

She nodded. 

“T guess I'll see you to-morrow, won’t 

“Yes,” she said softly, in the voice of 
surrender. He was very handsome. 
“You won't tell anyone that I was 


bareheaded, his 


here.” 

She shook her head. 

He made as if to say something but 
got caught, open mouthed, in embar- 
and looked back 
shoulder as an excuse for not going on. 
“Well,” he said, at last, “I guess I 
better go.” 

She nodded reluctantly. 

Well,” he said, “ good-night.” 

She no more than breathed, “ good- 
night.” 

He waited, holding to her with his 
“Good-night,” he repeated in 
another tone—in a tone that was shy, 
meaningful, and questioning. 

She understood what he wanted, and 
she went dutifully to kiss him good- 
night. He put an arm round her, and it 
was an arm that trembled. He kissed 
her softly, with warm, swollen lips. 


rassment, over his 


eyes. 
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“You won't tell on me,” he whispered. 

She slipped an arm around his neck. 
**No, no,” she murmured. 

“They'd make fun of us,” he said, 
against her cheek. ‘ You're 
kid.” 

“T know.” 

“You like me a lot, don’t you?’ 

For answer she rubbed her cool cheek 
against the fever of his. 

And then, crushing her against him 
and the sill, he began to mumble her 
and bite at her lips, in his mother’s 
manner, roughly. She could not get her 
breath. She fought away from him, 
and he dug his fingers into her waist, 
holding her. ‘“‘You hurt!” she gasped. 
He laughed maliciously, and at the 
enmity of that sound she braced her- 
self against the sill and pulled back from 
him. His knees slipped on the sloping 
shingles, he fell across the sill, and he 
had to free her in order to save himself. 
She staggered out of his reach. 

He grinned at her angrily. 
the matter?” 

She backed away from him, without 
replying, until she came to the candle, 
which she took up and stared at, wide- 
eved, with her nostrils dilated, breath- 
ing unsteadily. The drip had made an 
untidy icicle of wax on the side of 
the candlestick; she broke it off with 
shaking fingers. “‘Good-night,” she 
said, without looking at him, and walked 
away, trembling, into the bedroom. 

There, having blown out her candle, 
she waited listening by the window. 
When she heard a twig snap on the tree 
outside she got back, troubled, into 
bed. 


such a 
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Coeducation versus Literature 


BY ROLLO WALTER BROWN 


M Y quarrel with coeducation is that 
it is making men less humane at 
the very time when the world needs men 
who are more humane than they have 
ever been before. 

Many other arguments have heen used 
against coeducation; many have been 
employed in its favor. But most of these 
have become either obsolete or trivial. 
It cannot longer be charged, for in- 
stance, that coeducational colleges bring 
impressionable young men and women 
promiscuously together without the 
steadying restraints of home; for Ameri- 
can boys and girls of pre-college age are 
not to be found much at home, and they 
are not much restrained when they are 
there. Frequently the restraints are 
greater in college. Neither can it now 
be maintained that separate colleges pro- 
vide a cloistered life in which young 
ladies—they are the ones who have been 
pitied most—are haplessly prevented 
from ever catching a glimpse of any male 
being except the janitor. What delight- 
ful humor to speak of a cloistered life 
when life is full of week-end trips home, 
numberless house parties, and occa- 
sional all-night dances! Nor can it 
longer be argued that coeducation in col- 
lege provides only a beautiful comple- 
tion of the family sort of friendship 
which was developed in grade school and 
high school. When a man in a Middle 
Western university of five to ten thou- 
sand students goes to his fraternity 
house on the shore of the lake and dis- 
covers numerous young lady students in 
bathing attire not only in possession of 
the fraternity’s pier, but stalking freely 
about on the piazza and in the open liv- 
ing room between “dips ’’—young ladies 
whom he has never seen before in his 


life—he can only wonder if “the faryily 
sort of friendship” has not been wii) 
extended! The older arguments, «|! of 
which seemed to center round a purely 
social problem, have become large! ir. 
relevant, not because we have surren- 
dered our standards of social decency, 
but because the maintenance of thes 


standards must now be effected in new 
ways. 
But when we have put aside every 


consideration of purely social import, 
there remains the question of the influ- 
ence of coeducation on the character of 
education itself. To one who is inter- 
ested in having not only women but me: 
enlarge their sympathies, clarify their as- 
pirations, and sharpen their minds to a 
keen edge by a discriminating know ledge 
of the best of mankind’s past, this influ- 
ence can seem only pernicious. For co- 
education marks off the field of know!- 
edge in an artificial way that is especially 
detrimental to men. As we shall see, 
men and women in separate institutions 
will choose honestly according to some 
basis of personal preference the subjects 
they wish to pursue with greatest seri- 
ousness. In any college for men or i1 
any college for women there will be. as 
one might expect, a wholesome dist ribu- 
tion of students in the literatures, the 
sciences, the arts, philosophy, econom- 
ics, and history. But in coeducational 
colleges, if the number of women ap- 
proximates that of the men, subjects 
cease to be chosen according to a genuine 
personal preference, and are chosen ac- 
cording to a social feeling based upon 
sex. Certain studies come to be thought 
of as men’s subjects; certain others, as 
women’s subjects. 

Now whatever may be the historical 
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ociological explanation, the subjects 
{ are usually regarded as humane, 
that deal with man’s self-expression— 
rature, language, fine arts, and some- 
tines history—have come to be regarded 

subjects for women. Women study 
them, women proclaim enthusiasm for 
them, and in the secondary schools, if not 
he colleges, women teach them. The 
iit is that in coeducational colleges 
men avoid such subjects. These men, 


consequently, miss any real acquaintance 


l 
} 


th such record of spiritual glory as 
human beings have made, and for the 
length of their lives they suffer from 
emotional undernourishment or emo- 
nal perversion. Young men of clear 
telligence and fine native feeling spend 
four years in college without ever read- 
a great book of prose or poetry, 
thout having seen an important play 
of any kind, without having heard any 
vood music—unless by chance there has 
been some at the compulsory chapel 
and without any other knowl- 
edge of mankind’s past except that re- 
ealed in a prescribed course in biology. 
In any group of young men taken at 
hazard there are sure to be a number 
who in their heart of hearts wish to share 
the experience of the poet, the drama- 
tist, the prophet, the evangelist of the 
beautiful; but they are not going to lay 
bare their hearts, or give expression to 
that are very sacred, if 
women are sitting promiscuously about 
The alternative is to 
defend themselves by scoffing at all such 
inatters as “soft” or “sisterly.” 

Just how effectually coeducation has 
turned men away from the humane 
tudies may be seen by examining the 
records of a variety of institutions. Of 
course, we should not expect to find 
tmany men in these subjects in the great 
state universities, which have in many 
instances been built up round an original 
school of agriculture or engineering. We 
may regret that the largest state univer- 
sity in America, with fifteen or twenty 
thousand students, and with almost a 


thousand candidates for degrees in the 
Voit. CXLVIII.—No. 888.—60 


service 


convictions 


n the classroom. 
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college of arts and sciences, should have 
less than three dozen men among these 
candidates who had given their chief at- 
tention to any of the world’s literatures 
or languages. And it does strike one 
witheringly when the registrar of any 
state university is obliged to report that 
in the senior class of his institution the 
entire field of literatures—Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, and 
English—should be represented by just 
one man! But these institutions were 
intended to serve a pressing material 
need, and they were probably directed 
with sagacity when they were made to 
offer to young men a startling array of 
utilitarian courses. 

There are, however, certain state uni- 
versities toward which we might turn 
with hope. ‘These are the ones in states 
where schools of agriculture and tech- 
nology have been developed entirely 
apart from the university proper. In 
these states the universities have been 
free to encourage the study of literatures, 
especially English, without the distract- 
ing influence of adventurous schools of 
applied science. Yet when we turn to 
them the situation that confronts us is 
not very different from that of the uni- 
versity where all the numerous schools 
and departments have been concen- 
trated on one campus. To take specific 
instances, let us look at two universities 
of this kind in entirely different parts of 
the country, the University of Oregon 
and Indiana University. 

At the first of these, a university that 
has carried to the Pacific coast many of 
the best traditions of the New England 
colleges, there were in the graduating 
class of the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts listed in the catalogue of 
1923, a total of 172 students: 62 men 
and 110 women. In the table of sub- 
jects in which these students had con- 
centrated, or majored, only 5 men, or 
eight per cent of the men in the class, 
were recorded to represent all of the lit- 
eratures and languages. The women in 
the same subjects numbered $7; that is, 
they were more than 7 times as numer- 
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ous. At Indiana University, in a senior 
class of 141 men and 169 women, 16 
men, or 11.3 per cent of the men in the 
class, had concentrated in the same 
group of subjects. Over against these 
16 men there were 88 women. 

The case, however, cannot be argued 
in full fairness unless it is based primarily 
upon the records of non-state colleges. 
As it happens, nearly all “ separate”’ col- 
leges are non-state institutions. So if 
the comparison is to be as close as pos- 
sible, we must consider such coeduca- 
tional colleges as most nearly approach 
the separate colleges in character and 
professed purpose. 

In order to have an unmistakable 
point of departure, let us compare first 
the record of Harvard University and 
that of the endowed coeducational col- 
leges of the Middle West with which 
Harvard maintains an exchange of pro- 
fessors. This exchange, it should be ob- 
served, is maintained because Harvard 
recognizes in these colleges a desire to 
perpetuate the same liberal learning that 
she herself seeks to perpetuate. At 
Harvard, 41.7 per cent of the men in the 
senior class had concentrated in liter- 
atures and languages, and 22 men in ad- 
dition had divided their time between 
literature and history. Of the 1983 men 
who constituted the entire undergrad- 
uate population above freshman rank, 
797 men, or 40 per cent, were concen- 
trating in the literatures and 85 addi- 
tional men were working in both liter- 
ature and history. For three years, it 
is interesting to note, the leading sub- 
jects have not changed in their order of 
preference. English stands above eco- 
nomics as first choice, and although 
chemistry ranks as high as fourth, the 
Romance languages stand just above it, 
in third place. 

But note the distribution when we 
turn to the coeducational colleges on the 
Harvard Exchange in the Middle West. 
These are, without exception, vigorous 
institutions of high rating, and they 
justly take pride in pointing out that 
they seek to maintain the standards of 


a college of liberal culture, and yoyo 
other. Yet at Carleton College—I |.,\:o 
in alphabetical order those that report od 
—the college catalogue for March, 1923. 
did not list one man in the senior class 
of 64 men and 58 women, as having 
majored in Latin, English, the Romance 
languages, or German. One had 
jored in Greek, so that the total 
centage was saved from being an alyso- 
lute zero and lifted to 1.5 per cent. [y 
the literatures and languages taken as a 
group, the women outnumbered the men 
20 to 1. The men in these subjects, 
moreover, were outnumbered by thie 
men in economics 33 to 1, and by those 
in chemistry, 11 to 1. The records of 
the other classes listed in the same ecata- 
logue will show, moreover, just as [he 
records at Harvard and other institu- 
tions show, that while there may be 
some slight change in percentages from 
one year to the next, it does not modify 
the comparison in any essential way. \t 
Colorado College the zero was absolute; 
not one man in the senior class had ma- 
jored in any language or literature. At 
Grinnell College, in a senior class of 43 
men and 62 women, 4 men, or 9.3 per 
cent of the men in the class, had ma- 
jored in the literatures and languages. 
The women in the same group of studies 
outnumbered the men 33 to 4. At Knox 
College, in a class of 44 men and 47 
women, 4 men, or 9 per cent of the men 
in the class, had worked chiefly in the 
literatures and languages. Certainly it 
is not difficult to see what has befallen 
the humane studies in these institutions. 

Now this comparison might be ob- 
jected to on the ground (1) that Harvard 
is an institution of unusual literary tra- 
ditions; (2) that other coeducational col- 
leges in the West might reveal distinctly 
higher percentages than these institu- 
tions on the Exchange; (3) that what 
the men lose, the women gain, in com- 
pensation; or (4) that the difference is 
a matter of geography rather than of 
sex. I shall take up these objections in 
order. 

As for Harvard’s being an institution 
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of unusual literary traditions, it must be 
said that it possibly does have some ad- 
vantage of this sort. But other colleges 
for men, as we shall see, rank well up 
toward Harvard, and one ranks dis- 
tinctly higher. So the comparison, as 
far as Harvard is concerned, must stand. 
Nothing to invalidate it is to be found 
in the facts. 

(nd as for the possibility that other 
coeducational colleges of the West might 
show a distinctly different result, the 
facts are unmistakably negative. At 
Allegheny College, for instance, only 3 
men in a senior class of 66 men and 34 
women, or 4.5 per cent of the men in the 
class, had concentrated in literatures and 
languages. At Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in a class of 92 men and 214 women, 
12 men, or 13 per cent of the men in the 
class, had worked in the same group of 
In the Classics, the women 
outnumbered the men 9 to 1; in English, 
53 to 11; in the Romance languages and 
literatures, 36 to none. At Ohio Wes- 
levan, in a class of 114 men and 173 
women, the percentage of men in the 
literatures was 11.4; and the prepon- 
derance of women was overwhelming. 
\t Oberlin—and at Oberlin, faith in lib- 
eral culture has always been strong—the 
percentage was almost exactly the same 

11.9. In the class of 84 men and 138 
women, the women led in the literatures, 
60 to 10. Clearly there is nothing in the 
record of these institutions—or of others 
that could be added only with monotony 

that is very different from that of the 
colleges on the Harvard Exchange. 
Somewhere there must be exceptions, 
hut they cannot be numerous. 

As for the possible contention that the 
women in coeducational colleges fill up 
all of the space left by the men who de- 
sert the languages and literatures, and 
ire, therefore as great gainers as the men 
are losers, the evidence on the subject is 
abundant. If it were true that in co- 
educational institutions more women 


subjects. 


studied the humane subjects than in sep- 
arate colleges for women, then it would 
have to be conceded that the total in- 
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terest in these subjects had not been less- 
ened, although that fact would not have 
any direct bearing on the plight of the 
men. But the official records of the 
women’s colleges show that there is ab- 
solutely no ground for any such conten- 
tion. The women in women’s colleges 
study the humane subjects just as they 
do in coeducational institutions. The 
reports from colleges ranging in size 
through Smith and Wellesley and Vassar 
and Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr and Wells 
and Western, show percentages ranging 
from 35 up to 54. There is not any com- 
pensating increase among the women in 
coeducational colleges above the per- 
centage which women show when they 
attend a college where no men are 
present. 

The possible contention that the small 
number of men concentrating in the 
literatures and languages in coeduca- 
tional colleges is a matter of geography 
is very plausible, since the best-known 
colleges exclusively for men are along 
the Atlantic seaboard in the oldest, most 
highly developed part of the country, 
and since the coeducational institutions 
are, in the main, farther west. In order 
to determine the matter, we must see 
what has resulted in the men’s colleges 
when they have survived outside New 
England and away from the seaboard 
immediately south, and what has re- 
sulted in the coeducational institutions 
when they have ventured east. 

As for the men’s colleges, geography 
seems not to affect them in any essential 
way. Either through a simple system 
of majors, or through other expression 
of elective preferences, they favored the 
literatures and languages in the following 
perventages: Bowdoin, 21.5; Dartmouth, 
20; Williams, 24.1; Harvard, 40; Prince- 
ton, 24.3; (Yale did not report); Haver- 
ford, 26.7; Hobart, 20; Hamilton, 35.1; 
Washington and Jefferson, 32.8 (based 
on the total elections of all students); 
Kenyon, 30; Wabash, 15.5; Centre, 37.2; 
Washington and Lee, 60. The highest 
percentage is in Virginia, the next high- 
est in Massachusetts, the third highest 
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in Kentucky, and the fourth in New 
York. 

As for the coeducational institutions 
that have been established in the East 
where the separate colleges have shown 
their chief vigor, they rank very much 
as do their coeducational neighbors of 
the West. At Syracuse University in a 
senior class of 60 men and 182 women, 
13.3 per cent of the men had worked in 
the literatures and languages. They 
were outnumbered by the women in the 
same field, 91 to 8. At Tufts the per- 
centage was 13.1; the preponderance 2f 
women, 19 to 5. At Middlebury, in 
spite of the distinguished summer school 
of English, the percentage was 13.8; and 
the preponderance of women was 44 to 
5. At Swarthmore, the percentage 
dropped to 4.5, and the women possessed 
the field, 28 to 2. So if we compare the 
East with the East, in so far as a com- 
parison is possible, we are brought to the 
same conclusion as when we compare the 
Middle West with the East, or with such 
colleges for men as have survived away 
from the seaboard—namely, that wher- 
ever coeducation goes, the humane 
studies come to be looked upon as 
women’s subjects, “ladylike” subjects, 
and the cause of humane learning suf- 
fers a loss which, it must be borne in 
mind, is absolute. 

Nor do these percentages, though they 
stand clearly in favor of the separate 
colleges, really exhibit the situation 
sharply. They fail in at least two re- 
spects. In the first place, they do not 
reveal what has happened to the require- 
ments for admission and graduation in 
coeducational colleges. For the feeling 
engendered in these institutions toward 
the study of literatures and languages 
has steadily led many of them to reduce 
their requirements in the languages, both 
for admission and graduation. The 
women have been outnumbering the 
men in the colleges of liberal arts, and 
the colleges, in order to induce the men 
to enter and to remain, have yielded to 
the men’s insistence that they be per- 
mitted to take “men’s subjects.” Some 


of the well-known coeducational co! 
exact only four vears of foreign lang),.. 
as a combined entrance and gradua‘\.y 
requirement, and only one cours: 
English in college. On the other | 
such a western college for men as Ke: 
exacts as a combined entrance and ¢ 
uation requirement for the A. B. de: 
ten years of foreign language; ani 
course in English in each of the coll 
years. An examination of many col): 
catalogues actually reveals the fact | 
Kenyon requires fifty per cent n 
foreign language and English for {| 
degree of Bachelor of Science than soe 
coeducational colleges require for {\e 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

This discrepancy in the study of thie 
languages is greater, moreover, wher we 
add to the men’s colleges that import» 
group supported by the Catholic 
nomination. Most of these prescril 
considerable part of their undergraduate 
courses; and for candidates for the «: 
gree of Bachelor of Arts or even Bac! 
elor of Letters, the prescription in liter: 
tures and languages is substantial. A} 
the University of Notre Dame, | 
instance, much more work in the Clas 
sies and in English is prescribed than 
colleges ordinarily count as an elective 
major. So every candidate for the A. } 
degree at such an institution mili 
fairly be listed as majoring in the lan 
guages and literatures! It is true, even, 
that a degree in Commerce at Notre 
Dame calls for as much work in forei 
languages and in English as some co 
educational colleges require for a degree 
in Arts. 

The percentages fail, secondly, to re- 
veal the gravity of the situation becaus 
they do not emphasize the very sma! 
number of men who are working 
coeducational colleges of liberal arts. \ 
percentage may be substantial, but if i! 
represents only three men or five, i! 
cannot be very significant where thou- 
sands of students are assembled together 
in one institution. 

Suppose we should take an instanc 
about which there could be no prejudice 























Even if some men and women might 
question very zealously the value of the 
study of foreign literatures, there could 
he little objection to a thorough ac- 
guaintanee with such English and Amer- 
-an writers as Chaucer, Bacon, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, De- 
foe, Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, Scott, Haz- 
litt, Thackeray, Carlyle, Emerson, Rus- 
kin, and Hardy. These cannot be called 
especially womanish lot. Yet how 
extensively do we find them—or other 
en of their race, or the art of writing 
which they practiced—studied by men 
institutions where women are present 
the classroom with them? One com- 
parison among a hundred will serve to 
nswer. When we have brought to- 
vether all of the men who majored in 
Knglish in the graduating classes re- 
ported from the University of Oregon, 
Colorado College, Northwestern Uni- 
ersity, Carleton College, Knox College, 
the University of Hlinois, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Oberlin College, West Vir- 
nia University, Allegheny College, 
“yracuse University, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Middlebury College, Tufts College, 
the University of Maine, and Boston 
University, we have not so many, by 
two, as majored in English in the one 
senior class at Dartmouth College! And 
dartmouth, it is to be remembered, does 
not stand at the top in percentages 
mong the men’s colleges, either in 
English alone, or in all the literatures 
iid languages taken together. 

And as if coeducation had not done 
sufficient injury by driving the men from 
the humane subjects, it is slowly but 
very certainly bringing about the same 
condition in subjects that would nor- 
nally support the study of literature, 
such as history, and the fine arts. These 
are coming likewise to be classed as 
women’s subjects. In certain univer- 
sities the men seem to be holding their 
own in history, but in many institutions 
the women are outnumbering them two 
to one, four to one, six to one. And in 
the field of the fine arts, where courses 
are offered in the undergraduate colleges, 
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the men seem to be virtually non-ex- 
istent. In all of the coeducational col- 
leges from which I secured information, 
scarcely a half-dozen men among the 
candidates for degrees had turned to the 
fine arts as a chief field of study. Yet 
at Princeton, only four subjects—eco- 
nomics, English, history, and philosophy 
—ranked above the fine arts in the 
elections of the senior class! 

All of this official information from 
colleges—and I have striven to make use 
of those institutions where the residence 
of students in a distinct community 
of their own would make comparisons 
as fair as possible—all of this informa- 
tion only confirms what may be observed 
by personal visits to numerous institu- 
tions. Much of the turning away from 
the humane studies that has been at- 
tributed vaguely to the temper of the 
times, should be attributed to coeduca- 
tion. Coeducation is the enemy of 
honest personal choice, and unquestioned 
personal need, whenever sentiment, or 
sublime feeling, or intimacy of self- 
expression is prominent. Just at a time 
when men should be engrossed in 
subjects which have as their end the 
making of life more livable by making 
it less brutal, less ugly, less matter-of- 
fact, we find them alienated from all 
such studies. Inasmuch as they do not 
give serious thought to them as under- 
graduates, they are neither prepared nor 
inclined to take them up in the graduate 
schools with a view to teaching them. 
In some coeducational graduate schools 
1 found the women outnumbering the 
men in certain of the languages and 
literatures as much as 24 to one. In 
other instances, English as a field for 
study among the men ranked with such 
subjects as hydraulics. It is not at alli 
difficult to understand how institutions 
are clinging to the men by permitting 
them to work for the degree of Master 
of Arts on such subjects as Seasonality 
in the Boot and Shoe Industry! Through 
a very normal sense of the sacredness of 
kind, the men avoid the humane sub- 
jects, which in their minds are always 
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associated with feminine qualities. They 
do not teach them. They do not pro- 
mulgate them in unofficial ways. As 
more and more women take up these 
subjects, the circle becomes more vi- 
ciously complete. So far as official coed- 
ucation is concerned, we are confronted 
with the prospect of a race in which the 
male has ceased to be linguistically self- 
expressive! 

My regret at this present state cannot 
be interpreted by even the most bellig- 
erent champion of “equality” as an 
assault on the higher education of 
women. I wish all of them might have 
as good an education as men; I wish 
they might have, if possible, a better 
one. [enjoy having women as students. 
I rejoice with them whenever they suc- 
ceed in doing anything better than it has 
been done by men. Nor do I propose 
that all coeducational colleges should be 
converted into separate ones. But at 
the present moment, when new institu- 
tions are being established, when over- 
grown universities are confronted with 
the task of subdividing themselves, and 
when some men and women become 
hysterical over what thev call the selfish- 
ness of every separate institution— 
especially if it be for men—-that wishes 
to maintain its identity, it is well to 
ponder the fact that coeducation is more 
than a matter of housing men and 
women on the same campus. There 
should always be institutions where the 
social influences of sex do not resolve 
educational preferences into something 
artificial. P 

Men are entitled to the privilege of 
solitude to reflect with one another on 
intimate and sublime matters in which 
the presence of women, though they 
may be the women whom they expect 
to marry the week after Commencement, 
is only a disconcerting and repressing 
influence. To this contention it may, of 
course, be replied by those whose hearts 
are triply bound in the brass of courage, 


that if men are thus easily disconcerted 
or repressed, then it would be as we'| + 
let the women chase them out. But «yy 
such view begs the entire question. |} 
takes for granted a sanctity in {ly 
“machine” above the sanctity in pep. 
If the machine does not make from {he 
material the product that was desired, 
the gracious thing to do is to change jy, 
minds and like what the machine does 
make. Why bother about anybody's 
mere sensitiveness of soul? Yet this 
sensitiveness, so far as we can see, is the 
only human quality that can be made 
into a way of life where sympathieti 
good humor prevails. 

But the deprivation that men suffer 
is much more than a mere matter of 
personal feeling. When men are in any 
manner robbed of the life of the past 
they are made to sacrifice their greatest 
single inheritance—the advantage of he 
ginning where “the other man” left 
off. They are not free to take this ad- 
vantage, for the simple reason that they 
do not know that the other man left off 
anywhere; they do not even know there 
was another man! 

If we reflect with any seriousness upon 
this question of coeducation, we can see 
that it is important enough to involve 
the civilization we may hope to perpetu 
ate. If we do not care to be discriminat- 
ing, if we find it easy to laugh defensively 
at everyone who does, we can dismiss 
the whole matter by saying, “Why 
worry? Things look pretty good to 
me.” But if we can see that infinite 
difference between a drab race of men 
who arrive at the age of prosperous 
rotundity in perfect content to “let 
Mary enjoy the poetry and pictures and 
all that bric-a-brac,” and that other race 
of men who carry the spirit of poetic 
prophecy into every enterprise they 
undertake, then we can know that a 
man might question the divine right of 
coeducation and _ still be neither a 
woman-hater nor a malcontent. 
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Little Mexican 


BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HE shopkeeper called it, affection- 

ately, a little Mexican; and little, 
fora Mexican, it may have been. But 
in this Europe of ours, where space is 
limited and the scale smaller, the little 
\exican was portentous, a giant among 
hats. It hung there, in the center of the 
hatter’s window, a huge black aureole, 
fit for a king among devils. But no 
devil walked that morning through the 
streets of Ravenna: only the mildest of 
literary tourists. Those were the days 
when very large hats seemed in my eyes 
very desirable, and it was on my head, 
all unworthy, that the aureole of dark- 
ness was destined to descend. On my 
head; for at the first sight of the hat I 
had run into the shop, tried it on, found 
the size correct, and bought it, without 
hargaining, at a foreigner’s price. I left 
the shop with the little Mexican on my 
head, and my shadow on the pavements 
of Ravenna was like the shadow of an 
umbrella pine. 

The little Mexican is very old now and 
motheaten and green. But I still pre- 
serve it. Occasionally, for old associ- 
ations’ sake, I even wear it. Dear 
Mexican! It represents for me a whole 
epoch of my life. It stands for emanci- 
pation and the first years at the uni- 
versity. It symbolizes the discovery of 
how many new things, new ideas, new 
sensations!—of French literature, of 
alcohol, of modern painting, of Nietzsche, 
of love, of metaphysics, of Mallarmé, of 
syndicalism, and of goodness knows 
what else. But above all I prize it be- 
cause it reminds me of my first discovery 
of Italy. It re-evokes for me, my little 
Mexican, all the thrills and astonish- 
ments and virgin raptures of that first 
Italian tour in the early autumn of 


Urbino, 
Modena, 
Mantua, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Ven- 
ice—my first impressions of all these 
fabulous names lie, like a hat full of 
jewels, in the crown of the little Mexi- 


nineteen hundred and twelve. 
Rimini, Ravenna, Ferrara, 


can. Shall I ever have the heart to 
throw it away? 

And then, of course, there is Tirabassi. 
Without the little Mexican I should 
never have made Tirabassi’s acquaint- 
ance. He would never have taken me, 
in my small unemphatic English hat, 
for a painter. And I should never, in 
consequence, have seen the frescoes, 
never have talked with the old Count, 
never heard of the Colombella. Never 
... When I think of that, the little Mexi- 
can seems to me more than ever precious. 

It was, of course, very typical of 
Tirabassi to suppose, from the size of 
my hat, that I must be a painter. He 
had a neat military mind that refused to 
accept the vague disorder of the world. 
It was obvious to him from the first 
moment he saw me in the restaurant at 
Padua that I must be a painter. All 
painters wear large black hats. I was 
wearing the little Mexican. Ergo, I 
was a painter. 

He sent the waiter to ask me whether 
I would do him the honor of taking 
coffee with him at his table. For the 
first moment, I must confess, I was a 
little alarmed. This dashing young 
lieutenant of cavalry—what on earth 
could he want with me? The most 
absurd fancies filled my mind: I had 
committed, all unconsciously, some 
frightful solecism; I had trodden on.the 
toes of the lieutenant’s honor, and he 
was about to challenge me to a duel. 
From this anguish of mind the waiter, 
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returning a moment later with my fried 
octopus, delivered me. The Lieutenant 
Count, he explained in a whisper of 
confidence, had a villa on the Brenta, 
not far from Stra. A villa—he spread 
out his hands in a generous gesture— 
full of paintings. The Count would be 
delighted to take me to see them. He 
left me, still puzzled, but vastly relieved. 
At any rate, I was not being called upon 
to make the very embarrassing choice 
between swords and pistols. 

Surreptitiously, whenever he was not 
looking in my direction, I examined the 
Lieutenant Count. His appearance was 
not typically Italian. He was not, that 
is to say, blue jowled, beady eyed, 
swarthy, and aquiline. On the con- 
trary, he had pale ginger hair, gray eyes, 
a snub nose, and a freckled complexion. 
I knew plenty of young Englishmen who 
might have been Count Tirabassi’s less 
vivacious brothers. 

He received me, when the time came, 
with the most exquisite courtesy, apolo- 
gizing for the unceremonious way in 
which he had made my acquaintance. 
“But as I felt sure,” he said, “that you 
were interested in art, I thought you 
would forgive me for the sake of what I 
have to show you.” 

I couldn't help wondering why the 
Count felt so certain about my interest 
in art. It was only later, when we left 
the restaurant together, that I under- 
stood; for as I put on my hat to go, he 
pointed with a smile at the little Mexi- 
can. “One can see,” he said, “that you 
are a real artist.” I was left at a loss, 
not knowing what to answer. 

After we had exchanged the prelim- 
inary courtesies the Lieutenant plunged 
at once, entirely for my benefit, I could 
see, into a conversation about art. 
‘**Nowadavs,” he said, “we Italians 
don’t take enough interest in art. Ina 
modern country, you see...” He 
shrugged his shoulders, leaving the 
sentence unfinished. “But I don’t 
think that’s right, I adore art. Un- 
fortunately,” he added, after a moment, 
“‘one hasn't got much time.” 


I agreed with him. ‘“‘ When on 
get to Italy only for a month 
stretch, like myself .. .” 

“Ah, but if only I could travel al, 
the world like you!”” The Count sig! 
“But here I am, cooped up in | 
wretched town. And when I thin! 
the enormous capital that’s hang 
there on the walls of my house 
He checked himself, shaking his head 
Then, changing his tone, he bee 
to tell me about his house on | 
Brenta. It sounded altogether too o& 
to be true. Carpioni, yes—I could | 
lieve in frescoes by Carpioni; alms! 
anyone might have those. But a hall |, 
Veronese, but rooms by Tiepolo, al! 
the same house—that sounded inered- 
ible. I could not help believing that 
the Count’s enthusiasm for art | 
varried him away. But in any case, to- 
morrow I should be able to judge | 
myself; the Count had invited me to 
lunch with him. 

We left the restaurant. Still em- 
barrassed by the Count’s references {: 
my little Mexican, I walked by his sic 
in silence up the arcaded street. 

“T am going to introduce you to my 
father,” said the Count. “He to 
adores the arts.” 

More than ever I felt myself a 
swindler. I had wriggled into the 
Count’s confidence on false pretenses: 
my hat was a lie. But the Count was so 
busy complaining to me about his 
father that I had no opportunity to put 
in my little explanation. I didn’t listen 
very attentively, I confess, to what lhe 
was saying. In the course of a year 
at Oxford I had heard so many young 
men complain of their fathers. Not 
enough money, too much interference 
the story was a stale one. 

“Eccoci,” said the Count. We halted 
in front of the Café Pedrochi. “He 
always comes here for his coffee.” 

And where else, indeed, should he 
come for his coffee? Who, in Padua, 
would go anywhere else? 


We found him sitting out on the 


terrace at the farther end of the build- 
























mt «. I had never, I thought, seen a 
oliier-looking old gentleman. The old 
(Count had a red weather-beaten face, 
aul it!) white mustaches bristling gallantly 
igl ypward and a white imperial in the 
mand Risorgimento manner of Victor 
nanuel the Second. Under the 
ns white tufty evebrows, and set in the 
midst of a web-work of fine wrinkles, 
hea the eves were brown and bright like a 
His long nose looked, somehow, 
lf more practically useful than the ordi- 
) nary human nose, as though made for 
id fine judicial sniffing, for delicate bur- 
and probing. Thickset and 
all | strong, he sat there solidly in his chair, 
al] his knees apart, his hands clasped over 
ered the knob of his cane, carrying his 
that paunch with dignity, nobly, I had al- 
| most said, before him. He was dressed 
e, t i! in white linen, for the weather was 
e | still very hot and his wide gray hat was 
e | tilted rakishly forward over his left eye. 
It vave one a real satisfaction to look at 
en lim: he was so complete, so perfect in 
his kind. 
side rhe young Count introduced 
“This is an English gentleman. 
. .” He turned to me for the name. 
t “Oosselay,”’ I said, having learned by 
experience that that was as near as any 
lf a @ Italian could be expected to get to it. 
th “Signor Oosselay,”’ the young Count 
IS¢ mtinued, “‘is an artist.” 
iS s “Well, not exactly an artist,” I was 
hi beginning; but he would not let me 
put make an end. 
ster ‘He is also very much interested in 
incient art,” he continued. “To- 
year norrow I am taking him to Dolo to see 
uns the frescoes; I know he will like them.” 
We sat down at the old Count’s 
“2 table; critically he looked at me and 
nodded. ‘“‘ Benissimo,” he said and then 
idded: “‘let’s hope you'll be able to do 
something to help us sell the things.” 
This was startling. I looked in some 
he perplexity toward the young Count. 
He was frowning angrily at his father. 
lhe old gentleman had evidently said 
the wrong thing; he had spoken, I 
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ild- [| guessed, too soon. At any rate, he took 
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his son’s hint and glided off serenely on 
another tack. 

“The fervid phantasy of Tiepolo,” he 
began rotundly, “the cool unimpas- 
sioned splendor of Veronese—at Dolo 
you will see them contrasted.” [I lis- 
tened attentively, while the old gentle- 
man thundered on in what 
dently a set speech. When it was over 
the young Count got up; he had to be 
back at the barracks by half-past two. 
I too made as though to go; but the old 
man laid his hand on my arm. “Stay 
with me,” he said. “I enjoy your con- 
versation infinitely.” And as he him- 
self had hardly ceased speaking for one 
moment since first I set eyes on him, I 
could well believe it. With the gesture 
of a lady lifting her skirts out of the 
mud (and those were the days when 
skirts still had to be iifted), the young 
Count picked up his trailing saber and 
swaggered off, very military, very 
brilliant and glittering, like a soldier on 
the stage, into the sunlight, out of sight. 

The old man’s bird-bright eyes fol- 
lowed him as he went. “A good boy, 
Fabio,” he said, turning back to me at 
last, “a good He spoke af- 
fectionately; but there was a hint, I 
thought, in his smile, in the tone of his 
voice, of amusement, of irony. It was 
as though he were adding, by impli- 
ration: “But good boys, after all. are 
fools to be so good.” I found myself, in 
spite of my affectation of detachment, 
extremely curious about this old gentle- 
man. “What I should do without 
him,” the old gentleman continued, “I 
really don’t know. The way he manages 
the estate is simply wonderful.” And 
he went rambling off into long digres- 
sions about the stupidity of peasants, 
the incompetence and dishonesty of 
bailiffs, the badness of the weather, the 
spread of phylloxera, the high price of 
manure. The upshot of it all was that, 
since Fabio had taken over the estate, 
everything had gone well; even the 
weather had improved. “It’s such a 
relief,” the Count concluded, “to feel 
that I have some one in charge on whom 


Was evi- 
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I can rely, some one I can trust, abso- 
lutely. It leaves me free to devote my 
mind to more important things.” 

I could not help wondering what the 
important things were; but it would 
have been impertinent, I felt, to ask. 
Instead, I put a more practical question. 
“But what will happen,” I asked, 
“when your son’s military duties take 
him away from Padua?” 

The old Count gave me a wink and 
laid his forefinger, very deliberately, to 
the side of his long nose. The gesture 
was rich with significance. “They never 
will,” he said. “It’s all arranged. A 
little combinazione, vou know. I havea 
friend in the Ministry. His military 
duties will always keep him in Padua.” 
He winked again and smiled. 

I could not help laughing, and the old 
Count joined in with a joyous ha-ha that 
was the expression of a profound satis- 
faction, that was, as it were, a burst of 
self-applause. He was evidently proud 
of his little combinazione. But he was 
prouder still of the other combination, 
about which he now confidentially 
leaned across the table to tell me. It 
was decidedly the subtler of the two. 

“And it’s not merely his military 
duties,” he said, wagging at me the 
thick, vellow-nailed forefinger which he 
had laid against his nose, “it’s not 
merely his military duties that'll keep 
the boy in Padua. It’s his domestic 
duties. He’s married. I married him.” 
He leaned back in his chair and sur- 
veyed me, smiling. The little wrinkles 
round his eyes seemed to be alive. 
“That boy, I said to myself, must settle 
down. He must have a nest, or else 
he'll fly away. And his poor old father 
will be left in the lurch. He’s young, I 
thought, but he must marry. At once.” 
And the old gentleman made great play 
with his forefinger. It was a long story. 
His old friend, the Avvocato Monaldes- 
chi, had twelve children, three boys and 
nine girls. The eldest girl was just the 
right age for Fabio. No money, of 
course: but a good girl and pretty and 
very well brought up and _ religious. 


Religious—that was very importan|, fy) 
it was essential that Fabio should }|\. 
a large family—to keep him jyon 
effectually rooted, the old Count ey. 





plained, and with these modern young 


women brought up outside the Chyrcl) 
one could never be certain of childrey 

Well, the next thing, of course, was 
that Fabio should be induced to selec 
her. Only a consummate diploma 
could have succeeded. He did it |, 
throwing them together a great deal sid 
talking, meanwhile, about the rashnes: 
of early marriages, the uselessness of 
poor wives, the undesirability of wives 
not of noble birth. It worked like 4 
charm; within four months, Fabio was 
engaged; two months later he was 
married and ten months after that he 
had a son and heir. And now he was 
fixed, rooted. The old gentleman 
chuckled; and T could faney that T was 
listening to the chuckling of some old 
white-haired tyrant of the quattroceyt 
congratulating himself on the success o| 
some peculiarly ingenious stroke of 
policy—a rich city induced to surrender 
itself by fraud, a dangerous rival lured 
by fair words into a cage and trapped. 
Poor Fabio, I thought; and also what a 
waste of talent! 

Well, the old Count went on, now 
Fabio lived on the estate, in the big 
painted house at Dolo. Three days a 
week he came into Padua for his mili- 
tary duties and the rest of his time he 
devoted to the estate. It brought in 
now more than it had ever done before. 
But goodness knew, the old gentleman 
complained, that was little enough. 
Bread and oil and wine and milk and 
chickens and beef—there was plenty of 
those and to spare. Fabio could have a 
family of fifty and they would never 
starve. But ready money, there wasn't 
much of that. “In England,” the 
Count concluded, “you are rich. But 
we Italians . . .” He shook his head. 

I spent the next quarter of an hour 
trying to persuade him that we were no! 
all millionaires. But in vain. My 
memories of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Web! 
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In the end I 


arried no conviction. 
gave it 

(he next morning Fabio appeared at 
the door of my hotel in a large, very old, 


up. 


| very noisy Fiat. It was the family 
machine-of-all-work, bruised, scratched, 
and dirtied by years of service. Fabio 
drove it with a brilliant and easy reck- 
lessuess. We rushed through the town, 
swerving from one side of the narrow 
street to the other with a disregard for 
the rules of the road which, in a pedantic 
country like England, would have 
meant at the least a five-pound fine and 
an endorsed license. But here the 
Carabiniers walking gravely in couples 
under the arcades, let us pass without 
comment. Right or left—after all, 
what did it matter? 

“Why do vou keep the silencer out?” 
[ shouted through the frightful clamor 
of the engine. 

Fabio slightly shrugged his shoulders. 
“EF pit allegro cost,” he answered. 

[ said no more. From a member of 
this hardy race which likes noise, which 
enjoys discomfort, a nerve-ridden Eng- 
lishman could hardly hope to get much 
sympathy. 

We were out of the town. 
Trailing behind us a seething white wake 
of dust and with the engine rattling off 
its explosions like a battery of machine- 
guns, we raced along the Fusina road. 
On either hand extended the cultivated 
The road was bordered by 
ditches and on the banks beyond, in- 
stead of hedges, stood rows of little 
pollards, with grape-laden vines fes- 
tooned from tree to tree. White with 
the dust, tendrils, fruit, and leaves hung 
there like so much goldsmith’s work 
sculptured in frosted metal, hung like 
the swags of fruit and foliage looped 
round the flanks of a great silver bowl. 
We hurried on. Soon, on our right 
hand, we had the Brenta, sunk deep be- 
tween the banks of its canal. And now 
we were at Stra. Through gateways 
rich with fantasti: stucco, down tunnels 
of undeciduous shade, we looked in a 
series of momentary glimpses into the 


soon 


plain. 
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heart of the park. And now for an 
instant the statues on the roof of the 
villa beckoned against the sky and were 
passed. On we went. To right and 
left, on either bank of the river, I got 
every now and then a glimpse of some 
enchanting mansion, gay and brilliant 
even in decay. Little baroque garden 
houses peeped at me over walls and 
through great at the end of 
powdery cypress avenues, half humor- 
ously, it seemed, the magniloquent and 
frivolous facades soared up in defiance of 
all the rules. I should have liked to do 
the journey slowly, to stop here and 
there, to look, to savor at leisure; but 
Fabio disdained to travel at anything 
less than fifty kilometers to the hour and 
I had to be content with momentary and 
precarious glimpses. 

The car slowed down and came to a 
standstill in front of a huge imposing 
gate. Fabio hooted impatiently on his 
horn; there was a scurry of footsteps, 
the sound of bolts being drawn and the 
gate swung open. At the end of a short 
drive, very large and grave, very chaste 
and austere, stood the house. It was 
considerably older than most of the 
other villas I had seen in glimpses on 
our way. There was no frivolousness in 
its facade, no irregular grandiloquence. 
A great block of stuccoed brick: a 
central portico approached by steps 
and topped with a massive pediment; a 
row of rigid statues on the balustrade 
above the cornice. It was correctly, 
coldly even, Palladian. Fabio brought 
the car to a halt in front of the porch. 
We got out. At the top of the steps 
stood a young woman with a redheaded 
child in her arms. It was the Countess 
with the son and heir. 

The Countess impressed me_ very 
agreeably. She was slim and tall—two 


gates 


or three inches taller than her husband; 
with dark hair drawn back from the fore- 
head and twisted into a knot on the nape 
of her neck; dark eyes, vague, lustrous 
and melancholy as the eyes of a gentle 
animal; a skin brown and transparent 
like darkened amber. 


Her manner was 
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gentle and unemphatic. She rarely ges- 
ticulated; I never heard her raise her 
voice. She spoke, indeed, very little. 
The old Count had told me that his 
daughter-in-law was religious, and from 
her appearance I could easily believe it. 
She looked at you with the calm remote 
regard of one whose life mostly goes on 
behind the eyes. 

Fabio kissed his wife and then, bend- 
ing his face toward the child, he made a 
frightful grimace and roared like a lion. 
It was all done in affection; but the poor 
little creature shrank away, terrified. 
Fabio laughed and pinched its ear. 

“Don’t tease him,” said the Countess 
gently. “You'll make him cry.” 

Fabio turned to me. “That’s what 
comes of leaving a boy to be looked 
after by women. He cries at everything. 
Let’s come in,” he added. “At present 
we use only two or three rooms on the 
ground floor and the kitchen in the base- 
ment. All the rest is deserted. I don’t 
know how these old fellows managed to 
keep up their palaces. I can’t.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. Through a door 
on the right of the portico we passed 
into the house. “This is our drawing- 
room and dining room combined.” 

It was a fine big room, nobly propor- 
tioned—a double cube, I guessed—with 
doorways of sculptured marble and a 
magnificent fireplace flanked by a pair 
of nymphs on whose bowed shoulders 
rested a sloping overmantel carved with 
coats of arms and festoons of foliage. 
The furniture was strangely mixed. 
Round a sixteenth-century dining table 
that was a piece of Palladian architec- 
ture in wood, were ranged eight chairs 
in the Viennese Secession style of 1905. 
And then the pictures on the walls, the 
eretonnes with which the armchairs 
were covered! Tactfully, however, I 
admired everything, new as well as old. 

“And now,” said the Count, “for the 
frescoes.” 

I followed him through one of the 
marble-framed doorways and found my- 
self at once in the great central hall of 
the villa. The Count turned round on 


me. “There!” he said, smiling tri) 
antly with the air of one who has | 
succeeded in producing a rabbit 6): ,; 
an empty hat. And indeed, the s) 
tacle was sufficiently astonishing. 

The walls of the enormous room \ or 
completely covered with frescoes w|,\| 
it did not need much critical judgiye) 
or knowledge to perceive were gei))))\ 
Veroneses. The authorship was oby iv). 
palpable. Who else could have paint 
those harmoniously undulating grey) 
of figures set in their splendid archi! 
tural frame? Who else but Verones 
could have combined such splendor 


such coolness, so much extravacss! 
opulence with such exquisite suavity ° 
“E grandioso!” I said to the Count 


And indeed it was. Grandiose: {| 
was no other word. A rich trium)))i: 
arcade ran all round the room, four «1 
five arches appearing on each wal! 
Through the arches one looked int« « 
garden; and there, against a backgrownc 
of cypresses and statues and far-aw:) 
blue mountains, companies of Venetian 
ladies and gentlemen gravely disported 


themselves. Under one arch they were 


making music; through another one saw 
them sitting round a table, drinking one 
another’s health in glasses of red wine. 
while a little blackamoor in a livery of 
green and yellow carried round the silver 
jug. In the next panel they were watcli- 
ing a fight between a monkey and a cat 
On the opposite wall a poet was reading 
his verses to the assembled company, 
and next to him Veronese—the self- 
portrait was recognizable—stood at |iis 
easel, painting the picture of an opulent 
blonde in rose-colored satin. At the feet 
of the artist lay his dog; two parrots and 
a monkey were sitting on the marbl 
balustrade in the middle distance. 

I gazed with delight. “What a mar 
velous thing to possess!” I exclaimed, 
fairly carried away by my enthusiasm. 
“T envy you.” 

The Count made a little grimace and 
laughed. “Shall we come and look at 
the Tiepolos?” he asked. 

We passed through a couple of cheer- 
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ful rooms by Carpioni, to step across a 
threshold into that brilliant universe, at 
once delicate and violently extravagant, 
wild and subtly orderly, which Tiepolo, 
in the last days of Italian painting, so 
sterfully and magically created. It 
was the story of Eros and Psyche, and 
the tale ran through three large rooms, 
spreading itself even on to the ceilings, 
where, in a pale sky dappled with white 
and golden clouds, the appropriate 
deities balanced themselves, diving or 
ascending through the empyrean. 

i'abio had boasted to me that, in front 
f a picture, he could outstare any 
foreigner. But I was such a mortally 
long time admiring these dazzling phan- 
tasies that in the end he quite lost 
patience. 

“T wanted to show you the farm be- 
fore lunch,” he said, looking at his 

“There’s only just time.” I 
followed him reluctantly. 

We looked at the cows, the horses, 
the prize bull, the turkeys. We looked 
at the tall thin haystacks, shaped like 
giant cigars set on end. The farm 
buildings were set round an immense 
courtyard. We had explored three sides 
of this piazza; now we came to the 
fourth, which was occupied by a long 
low building pierced with round arch- 
ways and, I was surprised to see, com- 
pletely empty. 

“What's this?’’ asked, as we entered. 

“It is nothing,” the Count replied. 
“But it might, some day, become . . 
He stood there for a moment 
in silence, frowning pensively, with the 
expression of Napoleon on St. Helena, 
dreaming of the future, regretting past 
opportunities for ever lost. His freckled 
face, ordinarily a lamp for brightness, 
hecame incongruously somber. Then all 
at once he burst out—damning life, 
cursing fate, wishing to God he could 
vet away and do something instead of 
wasting himself here. I listened, mak- 
ing every now and then a vague noise of 
sympathy. What could I do about it? 
\nd then, to my dismay, I found that I 
could do something about it, that I was 
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expected to do something. I was being 
asked to help the Count to sell his 
frescoes. As an artist, it was obvious I 
must be acquainted with rich patrons, 
museums, millionaires. I had seen the 
frescoes; I could honestly recommend 
them. And now there was this per- 
fected process for transferring frescoes 
onto canvas. The walls could easily be 
peeled of their painting, the canvases 
rolled up and taken to Venice. And 
from there it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to smuggle them on board a 
ship and get away with them. As for 
prices—if he could get a million and a 
half of lire, so much the better; but 
he’d take a million, he'd even take 
three quarters. And he'd give me ten 
per cent commission. .. . 

And afterward, when he'd sold his 
frescoes, what would he do? To begin 
with—the Count smiled at me triumph- 
antly—he'd turn this empty building in 
which we were now standing into an 
up-to-date cheese factory. He could 
start the business handsomely on half a 
million and then, using cheap female 
labor from the country round, he could 
be almost sure of making big profits at 
once. And then, ah then, he’d be inde- 
pendent, he’d be able to get away, he'd 
see the world. He'd go to Brazil and 
the Argentine. An enterprising man 
with capital could always do well out 
there. He’d go to New York, to London, 
to Berlin, to Paris. There was nothing 
he could not do. 

But meanwhile the frescoes were still 
on the walls, beautiful no doubt (for, 
the Count reminded me, he adored art), 
but futile; a huge capital frozen into the 
plaster, eating its head off, utterly use- 
less. Whereas, with his cheese factory . . . 

Slowly we walked back toward the 
house. 


I was in Venice again in the September 
of the following year, 1913, and took the 
train for Padua. 

I had not originally intended to see 
young Tirabassi again. I didn’t know, 
indeed, how pleased he would be to see 
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me. For the frescoes, so far as I knew, 
were still safely on the walls, the cheese 
factory still remote in the future, in the 


imagination. I had written to him 
more than once, telling him that I 


was doing my best but that at the 
moment, etc., etc. But now, after all 
this lapse of time and nothing done, he 
might feel that I had let him down, de- 
ceived him somehow. That was why 
I took no steps to seek him out. But 
chance overruled my decision. On the 
third day of my stay in Padua, I ran 
into him in the street. Or rather he ran 
into me. 

It was nearly six o’clock and I had 
strolled down to the Piazza del Santo. 
At that hour, when the slanting light is 
full of color and the shadows are long 
and profound, the great church, with 
its cupolas and turrets and campaniles, 
takes on an aspect more than ever fan- 
tastic and oriental. I had walked 
round the church and now I was stand- 
ing at the foot of Donatello’s statue, 
looking up at the grim bronze man, the 
ponderously stepping beast, when I 
suddenly became aware that some one 
was standing very close behind me. I 
took a step to one side and turned 
round. It was Fabio. He was gazing 
up at the statue, his mouth open in a 
vacant and fishlike gape. I burst out 
laughing. 

“Did I look like that?” I asked. 

“Precisely.” He laughed too. “I’ve 
been watching you for the last ten 
mooning round the church. 


Really . . .” He shook 


minutes, 
You English! 
his head. 

Together we strolled up the Via del 
Santo, talking as we went. 

“I’m sorry I wasn’t able to do any- 
thing about the frescoes,” I said. “ But 
really .” Lentered into explanations. 

“Some day, perhaps.” Fabio was 
still optimistic. 

** And how's the Countess?” 

“Oh, she’s very well,’ said Fabio, 


“considering. You know she had an- 


other son three or four months after you 
came to see us.” 





“No?” 

“She’s expecting another now.” Fa})jo 
spoke rather gloomily, I thought. More 
than ever I admired the old Count’s 
sagacity. But I was sorry for his son's 
sake that he had not a wider field j; 
which to exercise his talents. 

“And your father?” I asked. “S),«|| 
we find him sitting at Pedrochi’s «x 
usual?” 

Fabio laughed. 
said significantly. 

“Flown?” 

“Gone, vanished, disappeared.” 

“But where?” 

“Who knows?” said Fabio. “My 
father is like the swallows; he comes 
and he goes. Every year. . . . But the 
migration isn’t regular. Sometimes he 
goes away in the spring; sometimes it’s 
the autumn, sometimes it’s the summer 

. One fine morning his man goes int: 
his room to call him as usual, and he 
isn’t there. Vanished. He might be 
dead. Oh, but he isn’t.”” Fabio laughed 
“Two or three months later in he walks 
again, as though he were just coming 
back from a stroll in the Botanical 
Gardens. ‘Good evening. Good eve 
ning.’”” Fabio imitated the old Count’s 
voice and manner, snuffing the air like 
a war-horse, twisting the ends of an 
imaginary white mustache. ‘How's 
your mother? How are the girls? How 
have the grapes done this year?’ Snuff, 
snuff. ‘How’s Lucio? And who the 
devil has left all this rubbish lying about 
in my study?’” Fabio burst into an 
indignant roar that made the loiterers 
in the Via Roma turn, astonished, in our 
direction. 

** And where does he go?” I asked. 

“Nobody knows. My mother used 
to ask once. But she soon gave it up. 
It was no good. ‘Where have you been, 
Ascanio?’ ‘My dear, I'm afraid the olive 
crop is going to be very poor this year.’ 
Snuff, snuff. And when she _ pressed 
him he would fly into a temper and slam 
the doors. . . . What do you say to an 
apéritif?”’ 

Pedrochi’s open doors invited. We 
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“We shall not,” he 


*He’s flown.” 
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entered, chose a retired table and sat 
down. 

“But, what do you suppose the old 
gentleman does when he’s away?” 

“Ah!” And making the richly sig- 
nificant gesture I had so much admired 
in his father, the young Count laid his 
finver against his nose and _ slowly, 
solemnly winked his left eye. 

“You mean... ?” 

Fabio nodded. “There’s a_ little 
widow here in Padua.” With his ex- 
tended finger the young Count de- 
scribed in the air an undulating line. 
“Nice and plump. Black eyes. I’ve 
noticed that she generally seems to be 
out of town just at the time the old man 
does his migrations. But it may, of 
course, be a mere coincidence.” The 
waiter brought us our vermouth. Pen- 
sively the young Count sipped. The 
gavety went out of his open, lamplike 
face. “And meanwhile,” he went on 
slowly and in an altered voice, “I stay 
here, looking after the estate, so that 
the old man can go running round the 
world with his little pigeon—la sua 
colombella.” (The expression struck me 
as particularly choice.) ‘Oh, it’s funny, 
no doubt,” the young Count went on. 
“But it isn’t right. If I wasn’t married 
I'd go clean away and try my luck some- 
where else. I'd leave him to look after 
everything himself. But with a wife and 
two children—three children soon— 
how can I take the risk? My only hope,” 
le added after a little pause, “‘is in the 
frescoes.”” 

Which implied, I reflected, that his 
only hope was in me; I felt sorry for 
him. 


2 


In the spring of 1914 I sent two rich 
\mericans to look at Fabio’s villa. 
Neither of them made any offer to buy 
the frescoes; it would have astonished 
me if they had. But Fabio was greatly 
encouraged by their arrival. “TI feel,” 
he wrote to me, “that a beginning has 
now been made. These Americans will 
go back to their country and tell their 
friends. Soon there will be a procession 
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of millionaires coming to see the 
frescoes. Meanwhile life is the same as 
ever. Rather worse, if anything. Our 
little daughter, whom we have christened 
Emilia, was born last month. My wife 
had a very bad time and is still far from 
well, which is very troublesome. The 
day before yesterday my father dis- 
appeared again. I have not yet had 
time to find out if the Colombella has 
also vanished. I have been going very 
carefully into the cheese-factory busi- 
ness lately, and I am not sure that it 
might not be more profitable to set up 
a silk-weaving establishment instead. 
When you next come I will go into de- 
tails with you.” 

But it was a very long time before I 
saw Padua and the Count again. The 
war put an end to my yearly visits to 
Italy, and for various reasons even when 
it was over, I could not go south again 
as soon as I should have liked. Not 
till the autumn of 1921 did I embark 
again on the Venice express. 

It was in an Italy not altogether 
familiar that I now found myself, an 
Italy full of violence and bloodshed. 
The Fascists and the Communists were 
still busy fighting. Roaring at the head 
of their dust storms, the motor lorries 
loaded with cargoes of singing boys 
careered across the country in search of 
adventure and lurking Bolshevism. One 
stood respectfully in the gutter while 
they passed; and through the flying dust, 
through the noises of the engine, a snatch 
of that singing would be blown back. 
“(riovinezza, glovenezza, primavera di 
bellezza. . . .” Youth, youth,  spring- 
time of beauty. Where but in Italy 
would they have put such words to a 
political song? And then the proclama- 
tions, the manifestoes, the denunciations, 
the appeals! TI read them all with 
infinite pleasure. 

I reached Pedrochi’s at last. On the 
terrace, sitting in the very corner where 
I had seen him first, years before, was 
the old Count. He stared at me blankly 
when I saluted him, not recognizing me 
at all. I began to explain who I was; 
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after a moment he cut me short, almost 
impatiently, protesting that he remem- 
bered now, perfectly well. He invited 
me to sit at his table. 

At a first glance from a distance, I 
fancied that the old Count had not aged 
a day since last I saw him. But I was 
wrong. From the street I had seen only 
the rakish tilt of his hat, the bristling of 
his white mustache and imperial, the 
parted knees, the noble protrusion of the 
paunch. But now that I could look at 
him closely and at leisure, I saw that 
he was, in fact, a very different man. 
Under the tilted hat his face was un- 
healthily purple; the flesh sagged into 
pouches. In the whites of his eyes, dis- 
colored and as though tarnished with 
age, the little broken veins showed red. 
And, eyes themselves 
seemed to look without interest at what 
they saw. His shoulders were bent as 
though under a weight and when he 
lifted his cup to his lips his hand trem- 
bled so much that a drop of coffee 
splashed onto the table. He was an old 
man now, and tired. 

**How’s Fabio?” I asked; since 1916 I 
had had no news of him. 

“Oh, Fabio’s well,” the old Count 
answered, “Fabio’s very well. He has 
six children now, vou know.” And the 
old gentleman nodded and smiled at 
me without a trace of malice. He seemed 
quite to have forgotten the reasons for 
which he had been at so much pains to 
select a good Catholic for a daughter-in- 
law. “Six,” he repeated. ‘‘And then, 
you know, he did very well in the War. 
We Tirabassi have always been war- 
riors.”” Full of pride, he went on to tell 
me of Fabio’s exploits and sufferings. 
Twice wounded, special promotion on 
the field of battle, splendid decorations. 
He was a major now. 

“And do his military duties still keep 
him in Padua?” 

The old gentleman nodded and sud- 
denly there appeared on his face some- 
thing like the old smile. “A little 
combinazione of mine,” he said and 


chuckled. 


lusterless, the 
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“And the estate?” I asked. 

Oh, that was doing all right, e: «py. 
thing considered. It had got rathey 
of hand during the War, while | 
was at the front. And then aftery yr 
there had been a lot of trouble wit!) {\). 
peasants; but Fabio and his Fas: is. 
were putting all that to rights. “\\ jth, 
Fabio on the spot,” said the old gen||e- 
man, “I have no anxieties.” And they 
he began to tell me, all over again, al out 
Fahio’s exploits in the War. 

The next day I took the tram to Sj ra, 
and after an hour agreeably speu! 
the villa and the park, I walked oy at 
my leisure toward Dolo. The gates 
were open; I walked in. There s{oo 
the house, as grave and ponderous as 
ever, but shabbier than when [I saw jt 
last. The shutters needed painting «1 
here and there the stucco was peeclin; 
off in [ approached. From 
within the house came a cheerful ois 
of children’s laughter and shouting. As 
I climbed the steps of the porch 1 cou! 
hear the sound of small feet racing over 
the tiled floors; in the empty rooms foot- 
steps and shouting strangely echoed 
And then suddenly, from the sitting 
room on the right, came the sound of 
Fabio’s voice, furiously shouting, “Oh, 
for God’s sake, keep those wretched 
children quiet.””. And then petulantly, 
it complained, “How do you expect ix 
to do accounts with this sort of thing 
going on?” There was at once a pro- 
found and, as it were, unnatural silence; 
then the sound of small feet tiptoeing 
away, some whispering, a little nervous 
laugh. I rang the bell. 

It was the Countess who opened thie 
door. She stood for a moment hesitat- 
ing, wondering who I was; then remei- 
bered, smiled, held out her hand. Slice 
had grown very thin, I noticed, and wit! 
the wasting of her face, her eyes seemed 
to have become larger. Their expression 
was as gentle and serene as ever: slice 
seemed to be looking at me from 
distance. 

‘Fabio will be delighted to see you.” 
she said, and she took me through the 
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door on the right of the porch straight 
into the sitting room. Fabio was sitting 
at the Palladian table in front of a heap 
of papers, biting the end of his pencil. 

ven in his gray-green service uni- 
form the young Count looked wonder- 
fully brilliant, like a soldier on the stage. 
His face was still boyishly freckled, but 
the skin was deeply lined; he looked very 
much older than when I had seerhuti 
last, older than he really was. The open 
cheerfulness, the shining lamplike bright- 
ness were gone. On his snubby-featured 
face he wore a ludicrously incongruous 
expression of chronic melancholy. He 
brightened, it is true, fora moment when 
| appeared; I think he was genuinely 
vlad to see me. 

“(Caspital” he kept repeating, 
pital” (It was his favorite expression of 
astonishment, an old-fashioned word.) 
“Who would have thought it? After 
all this time!” 

“And all the eternity of the War as 
well,” I said. 

But when the first ebullition of sur- 
prise and pleasure subsided, the look of 
melancholy came back. 

“Tt gives me the spleen,” he said, “to 
see you again, still traveling about, free 
to go where you like. If you knew what 
life was like here . . .” 

‘Well, in any case,” I said, “the War’s 
over, and you have escaped a real revolu- 
tion. That’s something.” 

“Oh, you’re as bad as Laura,” said 
the Count impatiently. He looked 
toward his wife, as though hoping that 
she would say something. But the 
went on with her sewing 
without even looking up. The Count 
took my arm. “Come along,” he said, 
and his tone was almost one of anger. 
Let’s take a turn outside.” His wife’s 
religious resignation, her patience, her 
serenity angered him, I could see, like 
| reprimand. 

Along the weed-grown paths of what 
had once, in the ancient days of splendor, 
heen the garden, slowly we walked to- 
ward the farm. A few ragged box bushes 


grew along the fringes of the paths; once 
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there had been neat hedges. Poised over 
a dry basin, a Triton blew his waterless 
conch. 

“I saw your father yesterday,” I said. 
“He looks aged.” 

“And so he ought,” said Fabio mur- 
derously. “*He’s sixty-nine.” 

I felt uncomfortably that the subject 
had become too serious for light conver- 
sation. I had wanted to ask after the 
Colombella; in the circumstances I de- 
cided that it would be wiser to say 
nothing about her. We were walking 
now under the lee of the farm buildings. 

“The cows look very healthy,” I said, 
politely, looking through an open door- 
way. In the twilight within, six gray 
rumps plastered with dry dung_ pre- 
sented themselves in file; six long leather 
tails swished impatiently from side to 


side. Fabio made no comment; he only 
grunted. 


“In any case,” he went on slowly, 
after another silence, “he can’t live much 
longer. I shall sell my share and clear 
off to South America, family or no 
family.” It was a threat against his own 
destiny of which he must have known 
the vanity. He was deceiving himself 
to keep up his spirits. 

“But I say,” I exclaimed, taking 
another and better opportunity to 
change the conversation, “I see you 
have started a factory here after all.” 
We had walked round to the farther side 
of the square. Through the windows 
of the long low building which, at my 
last visit, had stood untenanted, I saw 
the complicated shapes of machines, 
rows of them in a double line down the 
whole length of the building. ‘Looms? 
Then vou decided against cheese? And 
the frescoes?” I turned questioningly 
toward the Count. I had a horrible fear 
that, when we got back to the house, I 
should find the great hall peeled of its 
Veroneses and a blank of plaster where 
once had been the history of Eros and 
Psyche. 

“Oh, the frescoes are still there, what's 
left of them.”” And in spite of Fabio’s 
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long face, I was delighted at the news. 
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“T persuaded my father to sell some of 
his house property in Padua and we 
started this weaving business here two 
Just in time,” Fabio added, 
“for the communist revolution.” 

Poor Fabio, he had no luck. The 
peasants had seized his factory and had 
tried to possess themselves of his land. 
For three weeks he had lived at the 
villa in a state of siege, defending the 
place, with twenty Fascists to help him, 
against all the peasants of the country- 
side. The danger was over now; but 
the machines were broken and, in any 
case, it was out of the question to start 
them again, feeling was still too high. 

*“And they were such beautiful ma- 
chines,” said Fabio, pausing for a 
moment to look in at the last of the long 
line of windows. ** Whether to sell them, 
whether to wait till all this has blown 
over and have them put right and try 
to start again—I don’t know.” He 
shrugged his shoulders hopelessly. ‘Or 
just let things slide till the old man dies.” 
We turned the corner of the square and 
hegan to walk back toward the house. 
*“Somehow,” he added after a silence, 
**T don’t believe he ever will die.” 

The children were playing in the great 
hall of the Veroneses. The majestic 
double doors which gave onto the por- 
tico were ajar; through the opening we 
watched them for a moment without 
heing seen. The family was formed up 
in order of battle. A red-headed boy 
of ten or eleven years led the van, a 
brown boy followed. Then came three 
little girls, diminishing regularly in size 
like graded pearls; and finally a little 
toddling creature in blue-linen crawlers. 
All six of them carried shouldered bam- 
boos, and they were singing in ragged 
unison to a kind of trumpet call of three 
notes: “All’armi i Fascisti; a morte % 
Communisti; a basso 7 Socialisti,” over 
and over again. And as they sang they 
marched, round and round, earnestly, 
indefatigably. The huge empty room 
echoed like a swimming bath. Remote 
under their triumphal arches, in their 
serene world of fantastic beauty the 


years ago. 





silken ladies and gentlemen played ¢} .); 
music, drank their wine; the poet 
claimed, the painter poised his }) 
before the canvas, the monkeys c! 


st) 


Il- 


bered among the Roman ruins, {|e 
parrots dozed on the balustrades. **.{//’ 
armi 7 Fascisti; a morte «7 Communi sti. 
... IT should have liked to. stand 


there in silence, merely to see how |: 
the children would continue their patyi- 
otic march. But Fabio, after indulyi: 
me for a moment with the specta 
pushed open the door and walked 
The children looked round and were im- 
mediately silent. What with his had 
temper and his theory of education hy 
teasing, they seemed to be thoroug|ily 
frightened of their father. 

“Go on,” he said, “goon.” But they 
wouldn't; they obviously couldn't in 
his terrifying presence. Unobtrusively, 
they slipped away. 

Fabio led me round the painted room 
‘Look here,” he said, “Sand look here.” 
In one of the walls of the great hall 
there were half a dozen bullet holes. A 
chip had been taken off one of the 
painted cornices; one lady was horribly 
wounded in the face; there were two or 
three holes in the landscape and a 
monkey’s tail was severed. “That’s our 
friends the peasants,” Fabio explained. 

The tale of Eros and Psyche had 
suffered dreadfully. The exquisite pane! 
in which Tiepolo had painted Psyche 
holding up the lamp to look at her mys- 
terious lover was no more than a faint 
mildewy smudge. And where once the 
indignant young god had flown upward 
to rejoin his Olympian relatives (who 
still, fortunately, swam about intact 
among the clouds on the ceiling) there 
was nothing but the palest ghost of an 
ascending Cupid, while Psyche weeping 
on the 
invisible. 

““That’s our friends the French,” said 
Fabio. “‘They were quartered here in 
1918, and they didn’t trouble to shut 
the windows when it rained.” 

Poor Fabio! Everything against him 
I had no consolation to offer. That 
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autumn I sent him an art critic and 
three more Americans. But nothing 
came of their visits. The fact was that 
he had too much to offer. A picture— 
that might easily have been disposed of. 
But what could one do with a whole 
housefull of paintings like this? 

fhe months passed. About Easter- 
time of the next year I had another letter 
from Fabio. The olive crop had been 
poor. The Countess was expecting 
another baby and was far from well. 
The two eldest children were down with 
measles and the last but one had what 
the Italians call an “‘asinine cough.” He 
expected all the children to catch both 
diseases in due course. He was very 
doubtful now if it would ever be worth 
while to restart his looms. The old 
Count was aging rapidly; when Fabio 
saw him last he had told the same anec- 
dote three times in the space of ten 
minutes. With these two pieces of good 
news—they were for him, I imagine, the 
only bright spots in the surrounding 
gloom—Fabio closed his letter. I was 
left wondering why he troubled to write 
to me at all. It may be that he got a 
certain lacerating satisfaction by thus 
enumerating his troubles. 

That August there was a musical fes- 
tival in Salzburg, and one afternoon I 
took the funicular up to the castle. 
There is a beer-terrace under the walls 
of the fortress from which you get a 
view that is starred in Baedeker. Below 
you on one side lies the town, spread out 
in the curving valley, with a river run- 
ning through it, like a small and German 
version of Florence. From the other 
side of the terrace you look out over a 
panorama that makes no pretence to 
Itulianism; it is as sweetly and roman- 
tically German as an air out of Weber's 
Freischiitz. There are mountains on the 
horizon, spiky and blue like mountains 
in a picture book; and in the foreground, 
extending to the very foot of the ex- 
tremely improbable crag on which the 
castle and the beer garden are perched, 
stretches a flat green plain—miles upon 
miles of juicy meadows dotted with 
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minusculous cows, with here and there 
a neat toy farm or, more rarely, a 
cluster of doll’s houses with a_ spire 
going up glittering from the midst of 
them. 

I was sitting with my blond beer in 
front of this delicious and slightly com- 
ical landscape, thinking comfortably of 
nothing in particular, when I heard be- 
hind me a rapturous voice exclaiming, 
** Bello, bello!” looked round curicusly 

for it seemed to me somehow rather 
surprising to hear Italian spoken here 
and saw one of those fine sumptuous 
women they admire so much in the 
South. She was a “bella grassa,” plump 
to the verge of overripeness and _peril- 
ously near middle age; but still in her 
way exceedingly handsome. Her face 
had the proportions of an iceberg—one 
fifth above water, four fifths below. 
Ample and florid from the eyes down- 
ward, it was almost foreheadless; the 
hair began immediately above the brows. 
The eyes themselves were dark, large, 
and for my taste, at least, somewhat 
excessively tender in expression. I took 
her in in a moment and was about to 
look away again when her companion, 
who had been looking at the view on the 
other side, turned round. It was the 
old Count. 

I was far more embarrassed, I be- 
lieve, than he. I felt myself blushing as 
our eyes met, as though it were I who 
had been traveling about the world with 
a Colombella and he who had caught 
me in the act. But the old Count put 
an end to my irresolution by calling out 
my name in astonishment, by running 
up to me and seizing my hand. What a 
delight to see an old friend! Here of 
all places! He would introduce me to a 
charming compatriot of his own, an 
Italian lady he had met yesterday in the 
train from Vienna. 

I was made known to the Colombella 
and we all sat down at my table. Speak- 
ing resolutely in Italian, the Count or- 
dered two more beers. We talked. Or 
rather the Count talked; for the conver- 
sation was a monologue. He told us 
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anecdotes of the Italy of fifty years ago; 
he gave us imitations of the queer char- 
acters he had known; he even, at one 
moment, imitated the braying of an ass 

I forget in what context; but the braving 
remains vividly in my memory. Snuff- 
ing the air between sentences, he gave 
us his views on women. The Colom- 
bella screamed indignant protests, dis- 
solved herself in laughter. The old 
Count twisted his mustaches, twinkling 
et her through the network of his 
wrinkles. Every now and then he 
turned in my direction and gave me a 
little wink. 

I listened in astonishment. Was this 
the man who had told the same anecdote 
three times in ten minutes? I looked 
at the old Count. He was leaning 
toward the Colombella, whispering some- 
thing in her ear which made her laugh 
so much that she had to wipe the tears 
from her eyes. Turning away from her, 
he caught my eye; smiling, he shrugged 
his shoulders as though to say, “These 
women! What imbeciles, but how de- 
licious, how indispensable!” Was this 
the tired old man I had seen a year ago 
sitting on Pedrochi’s terrace? It seemed 
incredible. 

“Well, good-by, a rivederci.””. They 
had to get down into the town again. 
The funicular was waiting. 

“I'm delighted to have seen you,” 


said the old Count, shaking me 
tionately by the hand. 

“And so am I,” I protested. “) ,; 
ticularly delighted to see you so well 

“Yes, I’m wonderfully well, now, |ye 
said, blowing out his chest. 

“And young,” I went on. 
than Lam! How have you done it?’ 

“Aha!” The old Count cocked | js 
head on one side mysteriously. 

More in joke than in earnest, “T] |,- 
lieve you've been seeing Steinac) 
Vienna,” I said. “Having a rejuve: 
ing operation.” 

For all reply, the old Count raise: 
the forefinger of his right hand, laying 
it first to his lips, then along the side of 
his nose, and winking as he did so. Then 
clenching his fist and with his thumb 
sticking rigidly up, he made a com))!i- 
cated gesture which would, I am sure, 
for an Italian, have been full of a pro- 
found and vital significance. ‘To me. 
however, unfamiliar with the languave 
of signs, the exact meaning was nol 
entirely clear. But the Count offered 
no verbal explanation. Still without 
uttering a word, he raised his hat; then 
laying his finger once more to his lips, 
he turned and ran with an astonishing 
agility down the steep path toward tli 
little carriage of the funicular, in which 
the Colombella had already taken her 
seat. 
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SAMPANS AND PRAHAUS AT A BATAVIA QUAY 


Rice and Volcanoes 


BY H. M. 


AVA was a serious disappointment 
ew some time before I saw it. The 
vorgeous East obviously could not be 


and ought not to be so gorgeous as its 


holiday posters. These are in the style 
of the loudest Swiss art. “Come to 
Java!” Not at all. Not while the East 
Indies are so spacious, and have so many 
other islands; not if Java is like its 
posters. What sense is there in the 
Kast calling itself mysterious when it 
ulvertises itself with the particularity 
ff a Special Motor Supplement? I felt 
| ought to keep away from Java. I 
wanted to leave it to those who enjoy 
traveling round the earth in eighty days, 
and who see all the wonders of it from a 
cabin window of a twin-screw composite 
restaurant and tennis court. The fact 
that some important people even while 
at sea feel the mind growing slack 
when withdrawn from the resources 
of the bridge table and the golf course, 


TOMLINSON 


is probably at the bottom of the world’s 
more violent forms of Bolshevism. 
But Java stood in the way of my coast- 
ing steamer, which had to call at every 
port, and at some places which are not 
ports but merely wish they were, along 
the north coast of it. This hindrance 
had to be endured for the privilege of 
seeing the outer islands, the lesser 
Sundus and the Moluccas, those unim- 
portant beaches which will have no 
posters of their own, thank God and 
the fevers, for some time to come. 

Our first Javan port was Tanjong 
Priok, the harbor for Batavia. There 
the mosquitoes came aboard in hosts so 
ravenous that they tried to bite their 
way into the cabins, and so stuck to the 
new paint. I abandoned the ship. Java 
may be a perfectly healthy island, and 
malaria there—as one is led to infer— 
as rare and inconsequential as falling 
upstairs; but the ship’s new paint scared 
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me. It broke down my resolution not 
to see Java, and I fled ashore. Even 
the hotels which sell picture post cards 
and offer the Javanese equivalents of 
the art products one pays for at Zurich 
and leaves behind might prove a shade 
better than such mcsquitoes. 

There is a railway from Tanjong 
Priok to Batavia. Black monkeys dwell 
one side of the line, and gray on the 
other. The black monkeys never leave 
their palms to cross the metals to mix 
with the grays in the opposite palms. 
The grays observe carefull¥ the same 
etiquette. The guide book has no 
doubt about this, and some one on the 
ship is bound to give you the same 
advice with such particularity that its 
truth cannot be questioned by the polite. 
By the time you have persuaded the 
custom's officer that you have no ex- 
plosives in your luggage, that your face 
and its photograph in the passport really 
do approximate, and have got the man 
from the hotel at Weltervreden to under- 
stand that you intend to go up by train 
and not in an automobile already 
wrecked, the monkeys are forgotten. 


Yet not by everybody. My train |, 
not gone far when a Dutch tray cler 
drew my attention again to the i- 
osity. “You There are })yck 
monkeys on that side. Here are vray. 
They do not meet. No. They do jot 
cross the railway, not each of them 
Yes.”” I was going to ask him whet |yer 
they would forfeit the Government s\h- 
sidy if they broke the contract and 
spoiled the story; but the Dutchman 
looked so kindly, and so plainly wished 
to save a foreigner from boredom, t)):! 
the question would have been a rank 
crime. 


see? 


I nodded, and looked first at 
the black tribe, and then at the gray, to 
show him that his good nature might 
not be wasted on me. 

The hotels in the Dutch East Indies, 
in spite of an occasional Russian String 
Quartette which plays Chicago musi 
at dinner, if the lights do not fail, 
cannot help letting you know that home 
is very distant. They can do this with- 
out the aid of the banyan trees, the 
natives in their bright sarongs and 
jackets, and the dead weight of thie 
heat. Your bedroom is isolated from 
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the central public rooms by 
shrubberies. You live there 
literally a cloistered life with 
the lizards and the flies. The 
notions of time and space 
entertained by Malays are 
purely relative, and are eas- 
ily disarranged; and so, even 
when you ring for a servant 
you may still remain lonely, 
with the lizards, and your 
finger firm but hopeless on 
the electric button. You may 
watch the hawks poised in 
the upper blue, or the fight 
between a hunting spider and 
a mantis in a corner of the 
veranda. Nothing else is 
likely to happen. And it is 
hard to tell one Malay serv- 
ant from another where 
they all recline on flagstones 
in the shade, listening in 
beautiful patience to the ap- 
pealing bells, and watching 
the grasshoppers. When not 
asleep Malays will observe 
nature for hours without 
moving. But it would be 
wrong, for it would increase 














the weight of the heat, to 
get angry with them. They 
are but children, living in 
eternity; and how can time be wasted 
hy those who possess all of it ? 

Yet though one’s annoyance quickly 
evaporates, the tropical sweat which it 
has caused does not. It is then that 
the happy nature of the eastern bath is 
learned. At first those dim stone flags 
in a dank recess behind the bedroom, 
where there is nothing but some toads, 
a cistern or a big tub, and a brass 
dipper, are puzzling, as well as repellant. 
How does one manage it? Newcomers 
have been known to climb into the 
earthenware tub and at once upset 
themselves with the water on the flags. 
That is not the way to do it. While the 
toads sit up to watch, you spill water- 
falls over your body from the dipper. 
The water is tepid, but occasionally it 
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is almost possible to believe that it has 
shocked you a little way toward an 
active existence. And after this pre- 
tense in Batavia, what is there to do? 
A man might be thought eccentric if 
he stood watching the Javanese ladies, 
up to their waists in yellow canal ooze, 
washing the household linen while 
gossiping with men in bronze who are 
posed near them on bamboo rafts. Yet 
they make a picture which is worth 
attention, for it is heartening to learn 
that the human form may be so good. 
There is, too, the Portuguese cannon, an 
antiquity from the days of the early 
navigators, which these ladies keep pol- 
ished through sitting upon it when 
prayerfully desiring a child, but its 
interest is soon exhausted. They never 








sit there while being watched. To make 
the shy practice of this most ancient of 
religious rites as obscure as possible, the 
gun is secreted near some unlikely sheds, 
with a screen of plaited rushes about it. 
It is framed with paper flowers, and it 
has a little altar for the burning of in- 
cense at its butt. Strange that the an- 
cient efficacy of stocks and stones should 
still be able to overcome all the superior 
prejudices acquired from Brahma, 
Buddha, Mecca, and even from Jerusa- 
lem! For it is even whispered that 
Kuropean ladies know where to find this 
instrument of generative magic, and to 
trust in its power; which if true, is much 
more astonishing in our cautious days of 
dateless silence in which sleeps Palzo- 
lithic man. 

There is the observance of another 
rite in the Dutch East Indies that is 
less worthy of respect, but is no less 
remarkable; and watch it you must. It 
is called the Rice Table. It is almost 
impossible to practice this rite in secret. 
It takes up more room than any old 
cannon; and the simple faith which, 
before all derisive unbelievers in a public 
dining room, holds to its ultimate be- 
neficence, must be as strong as death and 
never got quite 





nearly as fatal. I 
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hardened enough to sit at dinney 
perturbed beside another man whi), 
steadily overcame a Rice Table. Be.» 
he had more than half vanquished 
array of dishes I felt it better to er.) 
silently away, leaving my own din: « 
unfinished; for who could tell wi. 
divine wrath might not be loosed i), 4 
time of food shortage if a human ¢ 
ture were detected buried up to the neck 
in boiled rice and spiced comestibles, sid 
were still burrowing into it deeper wit; 
every mouthful? Who knows? Heaven 
may he tried too much, and a Rice Ta}le 
is the kind of dinner which might cause 
astonishment at the distance of the 
Milky Way. It is not a meal but a 
buffalo wallow. I said buried up to the 
neck. This is not doing violence to a 
figure of speech. I mean the neck— the 
nape of it; that is, all of a man’s features 
which are exposed when he is in the act 
of eating his Rice Table. It is proper 
when relating the incidents of travel to 
be strictly accurate. 

The first time I witnessed a man per- 
forming at this meal his campaign was 
well forward before I noticed anything 
was strange, because it happened that 
my knowledge of Malay was being firm) 


disputed by a Malay waiter. I got at 

















A BANYAN TREE, SHOWING THE CURIOUS WAY THE BRANCHES DROP AERIAL ROOTS 
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length within a few degrees of my own 
and then saw that the man 
opposite, before whom was a high mound 
if boiled rice, was attended, not by 
servant, but by a long queue of 
servants, and that each was bearing a 
salver, and that each was waiting for 
the moment when he could take another 
step forward in the congested procession. 
They moved up to the diner, shuffle 
hy shuffle. As far as he could—and that 
Dutchman was as deft and businesslike 
as a letter-sorter on St. Valentine’s Day 

he selected portions of food from the 
long vista of salvers, and placed them 
with his rice. It would be mere vanity 
to pretend that my knowledge of natural 
history is wide enough to unravel every- 
thing the hotel kitchen had mystified for 
that Dutchman, but fish was just recog- 
nizable, and chicken, eggs, nuts, prawns, 
sea-weed, and bamboo shoots. All these, 
ind more, much more, went either direct 
into the mound of rice, or were deposited 
in satellitic vesicles arranged in orbits 
round the solar plate. Then the diner 
pulled his mustache upward, adjusted 
his spectacles, and briskly mixed the 
central mound into a discolored muck, 


course, 


one 
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as he did The 
Malays looked on with faces subdued 
to resignation. Before it was possible 
to wonder what he intended to do with 
it all, bis face plunged, and the back of 
his neck stared entranced at the ceiling. 
I don’t know when he came up. My 
own escape into the hot night was before 
that. 

A fitful display of ruby and emerald 
light, in which the shapes of palm 
trees wavered, attracted me outside, 
for it was faintly reminiscent of the 
bright illustrations to youth’s nicely 
expurgated edition of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. It proved to be only 
the “Movies.” In the open air, while 
limelight changed the surrounding palms 
into a chromatic fantasy, and noiseless 
bats as big as ravens made the shadows 
startling, a mild Javanese crowd sat 
watching the history of “Faithless 
Wives,” and other pleasing pictorial 
narratives of Anglo-Saxon fraud, in- 
fidelity, treachery, silliness, and robbery 
under arms, with comic interludes as 
unmistakenly funny as the brick which 
hits the policeman on the head. What 
the Orientals thought of us, while getting 
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at long last privy knowledge of white 
society on its usual behavior from these 
frank confessions by our leading cinema 
artists, they did not disclose. They 
silently drifted home to their bamboo 
shelters. But if the magic lantern, with 
such vital and unquestioned revelation of 
our curious conduct when we are com- 
fortable at home, does not accomplish 
more than all the propaganda of Moscow 
in encouraging the Orient to suppose 
that white folk ought to be treated with 
contempt, then there is nothing in com- 
mon sense. There is a pallid rumor— 
it can be as pallid as a nervous child who 
has dreamed of a ghost—of a rising of 
the East against the West. If there is 
anything behind it, then blame the 
cinematograph. Our best representative 
artists are showing the East that its 
revolt would be merely a duty owed to 
decency, a sort of righteous war to end 
inanity. 

The trains of Java move only by day. 
The island is of great length, and subject 
to earthquakes. I was uncertain 
whether I ought to return to the ship 
and face the mosquitoes, or risk the 
failure of a locomotive to coincide with 
my ship at the other end of the land. 
When in doubt, put the risk into the 
future. The longer the shot, the more 
likely Fate may miss you. For a time, 
however, after I boarded a train at 
Batavia, this indolent reasoning seemed 
to have a catch in it. Java appeared to 
be of slight interest in the initial stage 
of the journey; and of the four or more 
languages which are common in the 
island I had but a faint knowledge of 
one, and even that amount of knowledge 
was denied me by those who spoke that 
language. As for the Dutch tongue, the 
animated conversations of my fellow 
passengers exiled me as far as a foreigner 
ever feels his distance from home. Yet 
how many of our experiences are deso- 
lating simply because of our way of 
looking at them! For there was a day 





when our train stopped in a jungle. 
Floods had washed away lengths of the 
That day began to 


track ahead of us. 
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fall toward the quick sunset of 
tropics, but the train remained as <; jj) 
as the giant leaves which hung ove; 
Scarlet dragon flies were darting al).), 
a pool below my window, and above | |j¢ 
pool, high in a tangle of leaves, an aye. 
who appeared to suppose he was securely 
ambushed, eyed us in tense curios 
Were we to be buried all night there? 
I could not learn. I tried to find ot. 
but though my acquaintance with Malay 
may some day lead to a railway acc- 
dent, it will never be able to discuss jt. 

Then the rain began anew with a 
steady force which made me fear for 
other sections of that line, and for the 
coincidence of a future train with my 
ship. The other end of the island was 
very far. But I had only enough words 
to secure coffee and food. I could Jearn 
nothing. An elderly and severe Dutch 
lady was sitting near me. She had been 
steadily reading a large volume—prob- 
ably of affairs concerning the Seventh 
Day Adventists—since the morning, 
with hardly a lift of her face. The Jong 
halt, the continued rain, the gloomy 
jungle in which we stood without hope, 
the night we should probably spend in 
it, were nothing to her. She read on, 
as though she had secured for her own 
eve alone a veritable judgment or two 
from the yet unpublished Decrees of 
Doom. Compared with her counte- 
nance, that unknown jungle darkening 
to absolute night in the rain was a May- 
time pleasance. Anyhow, I could 
easily presume that she had no more 
interest and ability to communicate 
with me than with a Hottentot. A 
native brought me food, was paid, and 
went away. That lady then put down 
her book, frowned at me over the top of 
her glasses, and remarked with slow 
distinction: “You have paid far too 
much for that. Let me see your change. 
(Mechanically and meekly I displayed 
some insignificant coins.) So. Far too 
much you have paid. It is not useful. 
It also makes it very bad for other 
travelers.” 

My embarrassed eyes fell before the 
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direct attack of her steel spectacles, and 
I vlanced apologetically at her book. It 
was the Swiss Family Robinson, in a 
primitive English edition which resem- 
bled a veritable fragment of a London 
home I have not seen since I was a 
child, and shall never see again. 

It is as easy as cheating the innocence 
of a wondering babe to get credence at 
home for travelers’ tales when they are 
of were-tigers, men with tails, cannibal 
dwarfs, head-hunters, islands where the 
women are so lovely that it would be 
wicked to give the latitude and longi- 
tude, and South Seas adventures more 
lurid than could be devised by a select 
committee in Hell. I do regret that the 
only tiger story at first hand which is 
in my collection is unprintable. I must 
let my tiger go. That is a pity, for I 
suspect it to have the just and authentic 
lineaments of the plain truth of all 
travelers’ tales. But who would accept 
stories of surprises by the plain truth? 
Yet it is fair to claim that even the 
Robinson family on their obliging island 
never had a more incredible adventure 
than my own with the Dutch lady in 
the equatorial forest. 
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I left Batavia for Sourabaya without 
regret, but with no hope, except that my 
ship would be there to take me away. 
The orchestras which played fox-trots 
to Dutchmen eating messes of rice, the 
cinema drama which made one ashamed 
of belonging to a superior race, the 
advertisement posters that might have 
been continuations of the hoardings of 
Ostend, had shattered another dream. 
I settled down to regard its bright 
fragments in patience and resignation. 
Yet too soon! For if there is a more 
delightful island in the world than Java 
then the facts have never been pub- 
lished. The resemblance of some scenes 
in Java to the colored pictures of the 
garden of Eden in a Victorian-illustrated 
Bible is ridiculous. You suspect, as I 
did the monkeys beside the Tanjong 
Priok railway, that these fair prospects 
are artfully arranged by a clever govern- 
ment for the delectation of the credulous. 
But there are too many of them. They 
continue uninterrupted in fortuitous 
variety. Not far from Batavia a high 
serration of mountains appeared in the 
distance, so very blue in that bright 
light that it was easy to believe a scene 
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shifter was at work upon the background 
for the staging of a lavish tropical ro- 
mance. Soon we began to wind among 
the heights, and to cross dramatic ra- 
vines. Very cleverly done it was, too. 
I liked that brown child dressed only in 
a hat as big as a parasol, who sat on the 
hack of a buffalo, resting one elbow on 
his living couch while watching our 
train go by. His was a cunning touch. 
Just beyond him was a group of amber 
houses, of bamboo thatched with palm 
fronds. They were, as you have guessed, 
screened by the green pennants of plan- 
tains, and were shadowed by coconut 
palms; and—as they would, of course, 
in such a composition—they stood on 
the brow of a hill which descended in 
steps of radiant emerald, in terraces of 
young rice, to a plain so far below that 
the river there was only a silver wire 











threading checker-work too distinc! 4 
vivid to be anything but the ma- or. 
piece of an imaginative decorator. 
yond that plain one saw then the °\)|| 
artful value of the cobalt crags of | 
voleanic range with which the pict ire 
began. 

The orchards of Kent and California 
are not more assiduously cultivated 
than most of the island of Java. ‘| \e 
Javanese agriculturalists, ever since | ey 
had a civilized government, and t))at 
was early in the Christian era, have |iad 
to try to make their fields meet {he 
extortions of so many conquerors before 
they dared to call any rice their own that 
now they deserve to get the testimonial 
of all right-minded employers. Their 
training has been long and _ severe. 
Hindu, Mohammedan, and European 
have taught them the full penalty 
for Adam’s fall; and so the 
habit of very early rising, and 
of a long day in the sun, with 
a meager expectation of an) 
reward, gives them the right 
aspect of sound and reliable 
workers. You cannot rise at 
an hour in the interior of 
Java, unless you never sleep, 
which will get you on the 
road sooner than the country 
folk going to market. \y\ 
first experience with a motor 
“ar in the mountains of cen- 
tral Java was, long before 
dawn, of just avoiding a man 
carrying several thirty-foot 
bamboo poles. It was so 
early that I thought he must 
be an Oriental student of 
William Cobbett, or a corre- 
sponding member of one of 
the American colleges whic!) 
make one better than one’s 
fellow at a nominal charge. 
In keeping his poles out of 
the wind-screen we nearly rai 
down some silent children wlio 
were carrying trays of frui! 








A VILLAGE STREET IN GARUT 


That made us careful. But 
only just in time, for we had 
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CENTRAL JAVA HAS THE ASPECT OF A TEMPERATE CLIMATE 


then to move cautiously in a road full of 
the sudden ghosts of dumb folk who were 
getting about the business of the day 
which had not yet called them. I never 
saw people of the Malay race in any other 
isand who were nearly so finely trained 
as the Javanese land workers. There 
could not be a better demonstration of 
the value of learning one’s place in 
life early—say not less than ten gener- 
ations back. With plenty of time and 
few interruptions it is clearly possible 
for a superior caste to evolve a race of 
skilled workers who will do everything 
and yet expect nothing. These people 
have terraced the hill-slopes of Java with 
padi-fields till the gradient is past human 
skill. Vast landscapes that once were dark 
with jungle are now radiant prospects 
of spectacular gardening. The decora- 
tive terraces of water, the sawahs, bear- 
ing growing crops, have caught the hills 
in what appears to be a bright and infi- 
nite mesh. Nothing can be lost on those 
hills now, nothing of their immense 
ertility, not a drop of rain. Elaborate 
rrigation works deflect and organize 





myriads of natural rills to fill with water 
the hollow steps of the slopes, which 
shine with rice. The rills grow from 
threads to docile streams, descending 
their disciplined courses from high alti- 
tudes to the main rivers in the plains. 
Humanity at its best has nothing to learn 
from the ant. One sees that, with a 
little good will and intelligence, mankind 
might do something good with its planet. 
Its patient industry must astonish the 
angels. 

Through such scenery my train mean- 
dered all one day, as though consciously 
it intended to make me apologize to 
Java. There was even fun to be got in 
guessing from the color or form of the 
distant crops their nature—rice that was 
just planted, was a month old, was half 
grown, was in the ear, was only sere 
stubble, a patch of yellow in the emerald 
carpet; yams, cassava, tea, coffee, rub- 
ber, teak, sugar, tobacco, pulse. The 
country folk themselves, conscious: of 
their ornate setting, were dressed for 
the part. A group of those women, 
moving in a musical comedy, would give 
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a theatrical manager complete assurance 
in the matter of his box-office receipts. 
‘They are so modest and polite that they 
never stare at a stranger; though with 
such figures, eyes, and coloring, I doubt 
whether he would object greatly if they 
did. Their manners are perfect, except 
that most of them chew betei aut, and 
casually make railway platforms and 
footpaths distressing with red macu- 
lations. It is shocking to see a beautiful 
woman laugh, when her opened mouth 
looks as though a savage blow had just 
seriously wounded it. 

The moist heat of the plains, and of 
the seaports, no matter what the interest 
of the spot, soon turns one to thoughts 
of change, of escape, in the bare hope 
that Java somewhere in its garden has 
a bower which has not the special virtue 
also of a vapor bath. “‘ Why, if you go 
to Garut,” I was told in a voice which 
suggested a miracle I was not expected 
to believe, “you will want a blanket at 
night.” Because I had never heard of 
Garut, and one place is as good as 
another to a traveler who feels well 
rewarded if he sees no more than a good 
group of natives at a wayside station, 
or a new bird, or a strange tree, or 
another light in the sky, I went to Garut. 
I found it in the mountains of south 
central Java. 1 shall remember it as I 
remember Sfax, Taormina, Tleme¢en, 
and Chartres, and other odd corners of 
the earth (some without even a name 
which would be recognized), places where 
we arrived disconsolate and by chance, 
and from which we departed with some- 
thing strange in the memory, forgotten 
till then, that had been touched for an 
instant by what may have been a ray 
of moonshine. Can such an experience 
be communicated? By no means what- 
ever. But there Garut is—or there it 
was, for I will not guarantee the existence 
of any spot on earth that was revealed 
to me momentarily by a ray of moon- 
shine—I say there Garut is for me at 
least, up above a complexity of narrow 


tracks about rice and tobacco p| 
tions. The women of its campongs a. 

down their eyes as you approach, } |). 

children run into their huts, and the )),.), 

raise their big hats of grass. It is seclii ‘eq 

within ranges of somber peaks y. |) 

are usually higher than the clouds; }))t 

its fields are warm and grateful and hia \e 

the smell of new earth. From palisaces 

of bamboos you look out over a vist 

terraced amphitheater of rice fields to « 

plain remote enough to be the magnifi- 

cent stage for the drama of another race 
of beings. But the stage is empty; only 

the cicadas and frogs fill that great 

theater with their songs just before the 
light goes. Paths mount out of Garut 

to the upper slopes of the volcanic 
peaks through dark forests heated and 

moist, where ferns hang gigantic fronds 
over ravines, to upper plateaus where 
there are roses and raspberries, labiate 
herbs, and flowers like the dandelion, 
and the views are those of an English 
ducal park. Above the forests are for- 
bidding and incrusted recesses where the 
foliage disappears in intermittent bursts 
of steam, the lakes are areas of boiling 
mud, and the smell is a reminder of thie 
last day. And those caldrons of hot 
mud are not designed for the wonder of 
travelers, nor to admonish them of what 
follows after sin. A few years ago, just 
here, suddenly they overdid their office, 
obliterated forty of the villages where 
the pleasant villagers are so polite, and 
killed five thousand of them. 

By such wayward revelations one 
learns that the rich and beautiful island 
of Java is, after all, not altogether a 
creation especially designed for wonder- 
ing tourists. It was even with some 
degree of pleasure that I learned | 
would not be allowed to leave Sourabaya 
without a visit to the port medical 
officer. It broke the spell of the Gar- 
den of Eden to find that one corner of 
it is plague-infected, and that anyone 
emerging from it is suspect of subtle 
evil. 
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THINK WHAT IT MUST MEAN TO BE A BIG BUSINESS MAN! 


Business as I See It 4 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


ADMIT at the outset that I know 
nothing direct, personal, or imme- 
diate have never 
heen in it. If I were told to-morrow to 
co out and make a hundred thousand 
dollars I should searcely know how to 
do it. If anybody showed me a man on 
the street and told me to sell him a mu- 
nicipal six per cent bond 1 shouldn't 
know how to begin: I shouldn’t know 
“approach” him, or how to hold 
his interest, or how to make him forget 
his troubles, or how to clinch him, or 
strike him to the earth at the final 
moment. 
\s to borrowing money—which is one 
of the great essentials of business—I 


about business. I 


how to 


























simply couldn’t do it. As soon as I got 
across the steps of the bank I should be 
afraid—scared that they would throw 
me out. I know, of course, from read- 
ing about it that this is mere silliness, 
that the bankers are there simply wait- 
ing to lend the money—just crazy to 
lend it. All you have to do is to invite 
the general manager out to lunch and 
tell him that you want half a million 
dollars to float a big proposition (you 
don’t tell hita what it is—vyvou just say 
that you'll let him know later), and 
the manager, so I gather, will be simply ' 
wild to lend you the money. All this 
I pick up from the conversations which 
I overhear at my club from men who 
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float things. But I couldn’t do it my- 
self; there’s an art in it: to borrow 
money, big money, you have to wear 
your clothes in a certain way, walk in a 
certain way, and have about you an air 
of solemnity and majesty—something 
like the atmosphere of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. Small men like me and you, my 
dear reader, especially you, can’t do it. 
We feel mean about it; and when we get 
the money, even if it is only ten dollars, 
we give ourselves away at once by 
wanting to hustle off with it too fast. 
The really big man in this kind of thing 
can borrow half a million, button it up 
in his chest, and then draw on his gloves 
and talk easily about the League of 
Nations and the prospect of rain. I 
admit I couldn't do it. If I ever got 
that half a million dollars I’d beat it out 
of the bank as fast as a cat going over a 
fence. 

So, as I say, I make no pretensions to 
being a business man or to knowing any- 


thing about business. But I have a 
huge admiration for it, especially for 


big business, for the men at the top. 
They that the whole railway 
business of this continent centers really 
in four men; and they say, too, that the 
whole money power of New York is 
really held by about six men; the entire 
forests of this country are practically 
owned by three men; the whole of 
South America, though it doesn’t know 
it, is controlled by less than five men; 
and the Atlantic Ocean is now to all 
intents and purposes in the hands of a 
little international group of not more 
than seven and less than eight. 

Think what it would mean to be one 
of those eight, or one of that four, or 
even, one or two of that three! There 
must be a tremendous fascination about 
it, to be in this kind of really Big Busi- 
ness: to sit at a desk and feel one’s 
great brain slowly revolving on its 
axis; to know that one’s capacious mind 
was majestically turning round and 
round, and to observe one’s ponderous 
intellect moving irresistibly up and 


say 


down. 
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We cannot wonder, when we Ss 
on this, that all the world nowad 
drawn by the fascination of bus) ox. 


It is not the money that people \ .,) 
I will acquit humanity of that. ey 
people care for money for its own «ke: 
it is the thought of what can be oxy 
with the money. “Oh, if I only hi| , 
million dollars!” I heard a woman <:) 


the other day on the platform of a s.\3| 
service meeting. And I could guess |\\s 
what she meant—that she would «yj! 
work and go to the South Sea Isleyds 
and play mah jong and smoke opium 
I’ve had the same idea again and a 


SALESMANSHIP AND THE PERFEC1 
SALESMAN 


The most essentia! feature of modern 
business is, I imagine, salesmans|ip. 
My readers may not appreciate this at 
once—they seldom seem to get any 
thing readily—and so I wili explain 
some of the reasons which lead me t 
think so. Without salesmanship we 
could not sell anything. If we could not 
sell anything we might as well not mak: 
anything, because if we made things and 
couldn’t sell them it would be as bad as 
if we sold things and couldn’t mak 
them. 

Hence the most terrible danger whic! 
the world can face is that evervbody wil! 
be buying things and nobody able to se! 
them. This danger of not selling any- 
thing, which used to threaten the worl: 
with disaster only a short time ago, is 
now being removed.  Salesmanship, 
my readers will be glad to learn—at 
least, if the miserable creatures ever 
get thrilled at anything—is being re 
duced to a science. A great number of 
Manuals of Salesmanship are now being 
placed within reach of everybody and 
from these we can gather the essenti:!s 
of the subject. 

In the small space which it is here 
feasible to devote to the subject it |: 





not possible to treat in an, adequate 


way such a vast and important su! 
ject as modern 








salesmanship. — lor 
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complete information recourse should 
he had to any one of the many manuals 
to which I refer and which can be had at 
a trifling sum, such as ten dollars, or 
even more. But we may indicate here 
a few of the principal points of sales- 
manship. 


PERSONALITY OF THE SALESMAN 


It is essential that the salesman should 
have charm. If he wishes to sell any- 
thing—let us say lead pipe for use in 
sewers and house drains—he will find 
that what he needs most in selling is 
personal charm, a sort of indefinable 
manner, with just that little touch of 
noblesse which suggests the easy cama- 
raderie of the menagerie. In other 
words, he must diffuse wherever he 
voes, in selling sewer pipes, a sense of 
sunshine which makes the world seem a 
little brighter when he is gone. 

In person the perfect salesman should 
he rather tali with a figure which sug- 
vests, to his customers, the outline of 
the Venus de Milo. According to the 
manuals of salesmanship, he can get 
this figure by taking exercises every 
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morning on the floor of his hotel bed- 
room. But the discussion of that point 
belongs elsewhere. Let us suppose him 
then with the characteristic figure of a 
Venus de Milo, or, if one will, of a 
Paduan Mercury, or of a _ Bologna 
sausage. We come, in any case, to the 
all important peint of dress. 


HOW SHALL THE PERFECT 
SALESMAN DRESS? 


Every manual on the subject em- 
phasizes the large importance of dress 
for the salesman. Indeed, there is 
probably nothing which has a greater 
bearing on success and failure in the 
salesman than his dress. The well- 
dressed man, in selling, let us say, 
municipal bonds, has an initia! ad- 
vantage over the man who comes into 
his customer’s store in tattered rags, 
with his toes protruding from his boots, 
unshaved and with a general air of want 
and misery stamped all over him. Cus- 
tomers are quick to notice these little 
things. But let the salesman turn up in 
an appropriate costume, bright and 
neat from head to feot, and bringing 


HARDWARE SALESMEN ARE TEMPTED TO APPEAR WITH BARE ARMS 
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with him something of the gladness of 
the early spring and the singing bird, 
and the customer is immediately im- 
pressed in his favor. 

One asks, what then should be the 
costume of the perfect salesman? It is 
not an easy question to answer. Obvi- 
ously his costume must vary with the 
season and with the weather and with 
the time of day. One might suggest, 
however, that on rising in the morning 
the salesman should throw round him a 
light peignoir of yellow silk or a figured 
kimono slashed from the hips with 
pink insertions and brought round in a 
bold sweep to the small of the back. 
This should be worn during the morning 
toilet while putting the hair up in its 
combs, while adjusting the dickie, and 
easing the suspenders. If breakfast is 
taken in the bedroom, the liver and 
bacon may be eaten in this costume. 

Breakfast over, the great moment 
approaches for the perfect salesman to 
go out upon the street. Here the 
daintiest care must be selected in 
choosing his dress. And here we may 
interpose at once a piece of plain and 
vigorous advicer the simplest is the 
hest. The salesman makes a great mis- 
take who comes into his customer’s 
premises covered with jewelry, with 
earrings in his ears and expensive brace- 
lets on his feet and ankles. Nor should 
there be in the salesman’s dress any- 
thing the least suggestive of immodesty. 
No salesman should ever appear with 
bare arms, or with his waistcoat cut so 
low as to suggest impropriety. Some 
salesmen, especially in the hardware 
business, are tempted to appear with 
bare arms, but they ought not to do it. 
For evening wear and for social recrea- 
tion the case is different. When work is 
over the salesman in returning to his 
hotel may very properly throw on a 
georgette camisole open at the throat or 
a lace fichu with ear-flaps of perforated 
celluloid. But the salesman should 
remember that for the hours of business 
anything in the way of a luxurious or 
suggestive costume should be avoided. 
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Unfortunately, this is not always (6 
I have myself again and again no} 4 
salesmen, especially in the har. are 
business where they take their coat. off. 
to be wearing a suit calculated to re\eq) 
their figures round the hips and_ the 
lower part of the back in an immovest 
way. 

All this kind of thing should he 
eschewed. The salesman should seloc4 
from his wardrohe (or from his stpay 
valise) a suit of plain severe desivy, 
attractive and yet simple, good and vet 
bad, long and at the same time short, 
in other words, something that is ex- 
pensive but cheap. 

He should button this up in some 
siinple way with just a plain clasp at 
the throat, agate perhaps or onyx, and 
then, having buttoned up all his buttons, 
but, mark me, not until then, he should 
go out upon the street prepared to do 
business. 

Let any of my readers who doubt the 
importance of dress—and some of them 
are nuts enough to doubt anything 
consider the following little anecdote of 
salesmanship. It is one that I selected 
from among the many little anecdotes 
of the sort which are always inserted in 
the manuals. 

“A salesman in the middle west, 
whom we will call Mr. Blank, called 
upon a merchant, whom we will call Mr. 
Nut, and finding no difficulty in ap- 
proaching him started in to show him 
his line with every hope of selling him. 
It should be explained that the line 
which Mr. Blank carried consisted of 
haberdashery, gents furnishings, and 
cut-to-fit suits. Mr. Nut was evidently 
delighted with the samples, and already 
a big pile of neckties, gents’ collarings, 
gents’ shirtings, and gents’ sockings was 
stacked up on the counter and an order 
form for $375.50 all ready to sign, when 
Mr. Nut noticed the salesman’s own 
costume. Mr. Blank, who 
less man in regard to dress thoug! 
otherwise a man of intelligence, was 
wearing a low-crowned Derby hat wit! a 
scooping brim over his ears, a cellu- 
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HE REAPPEARED DRESSED 


loid collar, and a dickie that was too 
small for him. His coat sleeves came 
only a little way below his elbows and 
plainly showed his cuffs, fastened with 
long steel clips to his undershirt. In 
other words, the man somehow lacked 
class. Mr. Nut put down the pen. 
‘I'm sorry, Mr. Blank,’ he said, ‘I 
can’t buy from you. Your line is all 
right but you lack something—I can’t 
just say what—but if I had to give it a 
name I should call it tone.’ Blank, 
however, who was a man of resource, at 
once realized his error. ‘One moment, 
Mr. Nut,’ he said, ‘don’t refuse this 
order too soon.” With that he gathered 
up his valise and his samples and re- 
treated to the back of the store behind 
a screen. In a few minutes he reap- 
peared dressed in his own samples. The 
merchant, delighted in the change in 
Mr. Blank’s appearance, kissed him and 
signed the order.” 


APPROACHING THE PROSPECT 


So much for the salesman’s dress, a 
matter of great importance but still 
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IN HIS OWN SAMPLES 


only a preliminary to our discussion. 
Let us suppose then our salesman, 
fully dressed, his buttons all adjusted 
and drawing well, his suspenders regu- 
lated, and his dickie set well in place. 
His next task is to “approach” his 
customer. 

All those who understand salesman- 
ship are well aware this is the really 
vital matter. Everything depends on 
it. And nevertheless “approaching” 
the merchant is a thing of great diffi- 
culty. The merchant, if we may believe 
our best books on salesmanship, is as 
wary as a mountain antelope. At the 
least alarm he will leap from his counter 
ten feet in the air and rush to the top of 
his attic floor; or perhaps he will make 
a dive into his cellar where he will 
burrow his way among barrels and boxes 
and become completely hidden. In such 
a case he can only be dug out with a 
spade. Some merchants are even crafty 
enough to have an assistant or sentinel 
posted in such a way as to give the alarm 
of the salesman’s approach. 

How then can the salesman manage to 
get his interview with the merchant or, 
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to use a technical term, to get next to 
his prospect? The answer is that he 
must “stalk” his prospect as the hunter 
stalks the mountain goat or the wild 
hog. Dressed in a becoming way, he 
must circulate outside his prospect's 
premises, occasionally taking a peep 
at him through the window and per- 
haps imitating the song of a bird or the 
gentle cooing of a dove. Pleased with 
the soft note of the bird’s song, the 
prospect will presently be seen to relax 
into a smile. Now is the moment for 
the salesman to act. He enters the 
place boldly and says with a winning 
frankness, “Mr. Nut, you thought it 
was a bird. It was not. It was I. I 
am here to show you my line.” 

If the salesman has chosen his moment 
rightly he will win. The merchant, 
once decoyed into looking at the line, 
is easily landed. On the other hand, the 
prospect may refuse even now to see the 
salesman, and the attack must begin 
again. This difficulty of getting the 
merchant to see the salesman even when 
close beside him and the way in which it 
can be overcome by perseverance is well 
illustrated by a striking little anecdote 
which I quote from a recent book on 
salesmanship. The work, I may say, is 
authoritative, having been written by a 
man with over thirty years of experi- 
ence in selling hardware and perfumes 
in the middle Southwest. 

“A salesman whom we will call Mr. 
M——” (I should perhaps explain 
here the M is not really his name but 
just an ingenious way of indicating 
him) “while traveling in the interest of 
perfume in the middle Southwest, came 
to a town which we designate T, where 
he was most anxious to see a prospect 
whom we will speak of as P. Entering 
P’s premises one morning, M asked if 
he could see P. P refused. M went 
out of the store and waited at the door 
until P emerged at the noon hour. As 
soon as P emerged, M politely asked if 
he could see him. P refused to be seen. 
M waited till night and then presented 
himself at P’s residence. ‘Mr. P,’ said 
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M, ‘can I see you?’ ‘No,’ saii Pp. 
‘you can’t.’ This sort of thing \ 0 
on for several days, during whic! \j 
presented himself continually befo,.. Pp. 
who as continually refused to see | \) 
M was almost in despair ——”  {'». 
haps I may interrupt this little s\ py 
a moment to beg my readers not ti. |e 
too much oppressed by M’s desjjvir, 
In these anecdotes the salesmen «re 
always in despair at the lowest poi! 0 
the story. But it is only a sign t),at 
the clouds are breaking. I will beg my 
readers then—if the poor simps lis 
been getting depressed'—to cheer \p 
and hear what follows: 

“M, we say, was almost in despair 
when an idea occurred to him. He 
knew that Mr. P was a very religious 
man and always attended divine wor- 
ship (church) every Sunday.  Disguis- 
ing himself, therefore, to look like one of 
the apostles, M seated himself at one 
side of Mr. P’s pew. Mr. P, mistaking 
him for St. Matthew, was easily in- 
duced, during the sermon, to look over 
M’s line of perfume.” 

The above anecdote incidentally raises 
the important question how frank 
should the salesman be with his prospect. 
Should he go to the length of telling the 
truth? An answer to this is that frank- 
ness will be found to be the best policy. 
We will illustrate it with a little story 
taken from the experience of a young 
salesman traveling in the north South- 
west in the interest of brushes, face 
powder, and toilet notions. 

“A young salesman, whom we will 
indicate as Mr. Asterisk, traveling in 
brushes and toilet supplies, was one day 
showing his line to Mr. Stroke, a drug 
merchant of a town in the east north 
Southwest. Picking up one of the 
sample brushes, Mr. S said to the sales- 
man, “That’s an excellent brush.’ Mr. 
A answered, ‘No, I’m sorry to say, it is 
not. Its bristles fall out easily and the 
wood is not really rosewood but a cheap 
imitation.’ Mr. S was so pleased wit! 
the young man’s candor that he said, 
‘Mr. A, it is not often T meet a sales- 
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man as candid as you are. If you will 
show me the rest of your line I shall be 
delighted to fill out a firstclass order.’ 
‘Mr. S,’ answered Mr. A, ‘I’m sorry 
to say that the whole line is as rotten as 
that brush.” More delighted than 
ever, Mr. S, who was a widower, in- 
vited Mr. A, to his house where he met 
Mr. S’s grown-up daughter who kept 
house for him. The two young people 
immediately fell in love and were 
married, Mr. A moving into the house 
and taking over the business while Mr. 
5, now without a home, went out selling 
brushes.” 

While we are speaking of the approach 
of the prospect it may be well to remind 
our readers very clearly—for the poor 
guys don’t seem to get anything unless 
we make it clear—that a_ prospect 
otherwise invisible may be approached 
and seen by utilizing his fondness for 
amusements or sport. Many a man 
who is adamant at his place of business 
is mud on a golf course. The sternest 
and hardest of merchants may turn out 
to be an enthusiastic angler, or even a 
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fisherman. The salesman who takes 
care to saunter into the store with a dead 
catfish in his pocket will meet with a 
cordial reception; and a conversation 
pleasantly initiated over the catfish and 
its habits may end in a handsome order. 
At other times it is even possible to 
follow the prospect out to his golf course 
or to track him out to the trout streams 
and round him up in the woods. In 
this case salesmanship takes on a close 
analogy with out-of-door hunting, the 
search for the prospect, the stalking 
of the prospect, and the final en- 
counter being very similar to accounts of 
the stalking of big game. 

I append here an illustrative anecdote. 
As a matter of fact it was written not in 
reference to salesmanship but as an 
account of hunting the Wallaboo, or 
Great Hog, in the uplands of East 
Africa. But anybody familiar with 
stories of salesmanship will see at once 
that it fits both cases. I have merely 
altered the wording just a little at the 
end. 

“*T had been credibly informed,” says 
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the writer, “that there was at least a 
sporting chance of getting in touch with 
the Great Hog at his drinking time ——”’ 

It will be observed that, apart from 
the capital letters, this is almost exactly 
the remark that a salesman often makes. 

“The natives of the place told me 
that the Hog could probably be found 
soon after daylight at a stream about 
ten miles away where the brute was 
accustomed to drink and to catch fish. 
I, therefore, rose early, rode through 
the thick squab which covered the up- 
land and reached the stream, or nullah, 
just after daybreak. There I 
cealed myself in a thick gob of fuz. 

“T had not long to wait. The Great 
Hog soon appeared, sniffing the air and 
snorting at the prospect of a drink. Ex- 
tending himself prone on the bank with 
his snout in the water and his huge 
hind quarters in the air, the Hog pre- 
sented an ideal mark for the sportsman. 
I rose from my thicket, rifle in hand, and 
said, ‘Mr. A, I have followed you out to 


con- 


this trout stream in the hope of getting 


a chance to show you my line. If you 
have a few minutes at your disposal I 
shall be glad to show you some samples. 
If vou don’t care to buy anything, I can 
assure you that it will be a pleasure to 
show my line.’” 

The text seems to go a little wrong 
here but we can make it all right by 
reverting to the original which says: 

“After letting him have it thus, I had 
no trouble in hauling the Great Hog up 
the bank, where I skinned him.” 

Just one other question may be 
mentioned before we pass on from this 
fascinating topic of salesmanship. Should 
a salesman accept presents, especially 
presents from ladies? On the whole, we 
think not. It is a delicate problem and 
one which every young salesman must 
think out for himself. But the sales- 
man should always remember that a 
firm refusal if made in a gracious and 
winning manner is not calculated to give 
offence. If, after concluding his busi- 
ness, the salesman finds that the mer- 
chant endeavors to slip a bracelet or a 
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pair of earrings into his hand, the 
man should say, “I can’t take j' 
top, I really can’t,” then kiss 
merchant on the forehead and with 

A present from a lady should } 
turned with a neat little note so fr: 
as to avoid all offence and yet lei 
the donor realize clearly that the s: 
man is not that kind of man. But 
postpone all discussion of that j) 
until we come to speak of etiquette « 
how it is acquired. 

Let us turn now from the proble: 
of salesmanship to the equally importa: 
field of advertising. 


THE WHOLE ART OF ADVERTISING 


I suppose it is no exaggeration to 
that salesmanship and advertising 
the two most important things in the 
world. One of the biggest advertising 
men in the country is reported as saying 
the other day in his big way, “ Where 
would the world be without advertis- 
ing?”’ The more you think of this ex- 
pression (which only a big man could 
have expressed) the more you are struck 
with the truth of it. Indeed, it has just 
exactly that pith, that pep, that punch, 
which all good advertising ought to 
have. It sets you wondering right away 
as to what advertising really is, as to 
what constitutes good and bad adver- 
tising, and how the world got on during 
the dull centuries which did not 
advertise. 

As a matter of fact, the world got on 
very badly. This may be understood 
when we realize what the world was like 
hefore advertising existed. Christopher 
Columbus, we are told, spent eighteen 
years vainly trying to persuade thie 
sovereigns of Europe to discover Amer- 
ica. Under present conditions all he 
would have needed to do would have 
heen to circulate among the Kings a 
“*form-letter”’ with the heading Do You 
Want A Continent? or put a picture of 
himself in the newspapers with one hand 
extended toward a cloud in the sky and 
the legend This Man Discorers Conti- 
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A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT SHOULD 


nents; or better still, put up picture 
placards showing the American Marines 
at Target Practice in the Matamoras 
Bay, Mexico. 

In other words, advertising has now 
been reduced to a science, thus taking 
its place alongside of chemistry, sales- 
manship, dynamics, comparative reli- 
gion, nursing, astronomy, poultry, and 
other college subjects. It has become 
the subject of so many manuals and 
guide books that nothing is easier than 
to give a brief resumé of the general 
principles of advertising. 

Advertising may be described as the 
science of arresting the human intelli- 
gence long enough to get money from it. 
It is carried on by means of printed 
notices, signboards, placards, and above 
all, owing to the simplicity of the human 
mind, by pictures. It consists of com- 
mands, exhortations, adjurations, sum- 
monses, directions, and other authori- 
tative appeals. The first essential of a 
good advertisement or notice is that it 
must be brief. In the earlier days of 
advertising this was not understood. 


KEEP OUT 


THIS MEANS yYov '! 


| pe 

\' You EVER | 

| TAKE A 
BATH 


BE AS PERSONAL AS POSSIBLE 


When first the railways were built in 
England and signs were put up to in- 
dicate dangerous crossings they were 
written in small writing and read as 
follows: 

Any person or persons proposing to cross 
this railway track at this point at a time 
when a train or trains may be approaching 
is or are warned that if he or she does it, he 
or they are in danger of coming into collision 
with it or them. 

This was found ineffective. In Amer- 
ica the simpler plan was adopted of 
putting up a notice: “Look Out For The 
Cars.” Even this was presently found 
to be too long and was replaced by a 
simple sign “Look Out.” And perhaps 
“Look” would be enough. 

Next to brevity, the thing demanded 
in a good advertisement is that it 
should be as peremptory as possible. 
Fifty years ago such notices were to be 
seen as the following: 

No person or persons can be permitted to 
enter these premises unless he or it enters in 
the course of some definite transaction per- 
taining to the business of the company. 
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This was presently replaced by the 
sign ““No Admission Except On Busi- 
ness.”” But now much superior is the 
up-to-date printed notice “Keep Out.” 

This shows us that every good ad- 
vertisement must be as personal as 
possible. It should begin “This is You!” 
or “Listen, You Poor Simp.” Or it 
should ask some direct question such as: 
“Do you ever take a Bath?” “What 
would you do if your wife ran away?” 
and so forth. 

When once the general principles of 
advertising language are grasped it is 
not difficult to convert ordinary com- 
mon English into first-class advertising 
prose. I will give a few examples which 
will show at once the enormous gain in 
emphasis, force and directness which is 
imparted to a passage in literature when 
it is turned into advertising. Take first 
a few stanzas from Longfellow written, 
presumably, with a view to stir the 
reader into noble activity, but unfor- 
tunately expressed in a tone that verges 
on drowsiness: 


**Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

That the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


“Life is real, life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


In a way this is not half bad. There is 
a certain lilt and lift to it. But it fails 
to bring out the idea of the need for 
immediate effort with sufficient prom- 
inence. Compare the advertising 
counterpart: 

Young Man, This is You! Do you 
want to remain all your life on a low 
salary? If not why not be up and doing! 
Still achieving, still pursuing! We can 
show you how. Why not take a corre- 
spondence course? Our curriculum in- 


cludes engineering, poultry, mind r 
ing, oratory, cost accounting, and religi 
Don’t wait. Start achieving now! 

Or take another example from {| 
same poet, the opening lines, I helieve, . 
the poem called * Evangeline.” 


“This is the forest primeval, the murmuri 
pines and the hemlocks 
Stand like Druids of old with beards th) 
rest on their bosoms ete. ete. etc.” 


This poem, which was not withou! 
merit in its original form, is now im 
mensely improved when used as mia 
terial for the tourists’ advertisement 
as follows: 

Mr. Business Man! Do you ever talze « 
vacation? What about the Annapolis 


Valley for this year’s outing? Why not 


visit the “forest primeval” where you may 
stand buried in reverie under the “ mur- 
muring pines and the hemlocks” or, emery 
ing, enjoy as fine a meal for a dollar as 
you will get anywhere? Why not drea 
yourself back into the days of the courew) 


des bois and the belted and plumed 


seigneurs within easy reach of a garay 
and with first-class plumbing all throwsh 
the house? Why not bring along t/ 
wife and take her into the heart of ¢! 
primeval forest and leave her there?” 

The next example is taken from 
Shakespeare. Originally it formed part 
of Hamlet’s soliloquy on death, but 
nearly every line of this passage has heen 
transposed and improved by the modern 
advertiser! 


“To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them!” 


The advertiser expresses the same 
thought with much greater point: 

Do you feel only Half Alive? Are you 
aware of a heavy sensation after eating 
and a sense of inflation after drinking « 
cup of tea! If so, why not “take arms 
against a sea of trouble?” Do you know 
that “Calcul,” taken as one pill a day, wil! 
restore tone and vigor to the system, 
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A GIRL 


ting an immediate restoration of the 
iysues and rebuilding the bones? Re- 
her the name, “‘Caleul!” 

\ly readers will long since have sus- 
pected—if the poor simps are sharp 
enough ever to suspect anything—that 
advertising, as we have been seeing 
again and again, is superior to reality. 
\nd this is indeed the case. By the time 
the advertiser has finished with his ex- 
hortations and his glowing descriptions 
and his pictures, he has created a world 
far brighter than the poor place in which 
we live. 

Who would not wish to be transported 
to the bright glad world of the painted 
advertisement and there live for ever; 
there to watch the glistening limousine 
roll on its distended tires (guaranteed 
for twenty thousand miles) in front of 
the Georgian residence the shingles of 
which can be laid by two men in one 
morning and are really cheaper than 
the best Italian tiles? See the faultless 
youth (whose suit, please note it, is 
marked down to $29.50 but will only 
stay down till Saturday—you can’t 
keep a suit like that down). Watch him 
as he stands on the clipped green lawn. 
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(The seed of that lawn, can you believe 
it? is actually sold for only fifty cents a 
packet and you can have some.) Ob- 
serve the gladsome girl beside him. 
Don’t you wish you knew her? Do you 
know why she is gladsome? It is be- 
cause her digestion is kept in such 
extraordinary order by taking one 
“Calcul” pill a day. I suppose you are 
aware that those glistening brown- 
leather shoes that she wears combine 
style, elegance, and comfort in a way 
that gives ease to the foot and allows 
free play to the bones of the thorax; 
if you don’t know that, you need only 
consult the little dotted diagram in the 
corner of the picture showing the 
human foot anatomically with bones of 
the thorax moving freely in the fibula: 
and to think that that shoe can be had 
everywhere at $15.75! 

In short, if you will take a compre- 
hensive glance at the red and white 
house and the green lawn and the 
glistening motor car and the aspect of 
young love in the foreground you will 
realize that advertising is just one 
more item added to the Pictured Vision 
of Unreality, better than life itself. 


A Girl Singer 


BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


SIT beside you or I watch you walk 
Across some room or wander down a street; 
I notice that your talk is idle talk 
And that you have pale hair and little feet; 
I see you have a swift and troubled smile 
And odd secretive glimmerings in your eyes— 
And I turn from you, terrified by the guile 
Of this suave, simple, exquisite disguise. 
For I have been too shaken by the power 
Of what in depths of solitude you have sung 
To prize your friendship in a human hour. 
I still remember that your spirit flung 
Certain gigantic shadows against the sky— 
And I have doubts of your mortality. 











N September 5, 1923, the torn and 
twisted hulks of the obsolete bat- 
tleships Virginia and New Jersey plunged 
to the floor of the Atlantic 


destroyed by aerial bombs. 


Ocean, 


it was not entirely a new spectacle, 
the sinking of naval craft by aerial 
bombs. More than two years before air- 
craft had conclusively demonstrated the 
vulnerability of naval craft of all types 
to bombs dropped from airplanes. The 
more recent bombing tests received 
little attention in the public press. The 
Press Relations Section of the General 
Staff of the Army minimized the im- 
portance of the tests in its advance pub- 
licity. The technical journals of mili- 
tary and naval have since 
devoted columns to prove that no sig- 
nificance can be attached to the sinking 
of the two sixteen-thousand-ton steel 
floating fortresses. The very vehe- 
mence of their protestations recalls the 
Shakesperean line. 

Are airctaft to play the major role in 
the next war? Will ruin and devastation 
be rained from the skies in mighty demo- 
lition bombs and toxie gases? -Will the 
super-dreadnaughts of navies be sent to 
the bottom like paper sailboats? Mili- 
tary not had more mo- 
mentous questions than these to solve 
in three centuries. 

Back in the sixteenth century an an- 
alogy may be found in the controversy 
between the champions of the long-bow 
archers and the radical advocates of the 
harquebusers. In Henry Duff Traill’s 
Social England may be found some de- 
tails of this great controversy, which re- 
quired a full century to decide in favor 
of the weapon which was the forerunner 
of the modern rifle. It is to-day difficult 


science 


science has 





A Bargain in Preparedness 


BY SAMUEL TAYLOR MOORE 





to conceive of a person seriously mai 
taining the superiority of bow and «; 
rows over musket and bail as the weapon 
of infantry. Yet the champions of the 
archers presented a most plausible case 
in the light of conditions and precedents 
of their day. It is equally difficult to 
conceive of military experts of less than 
a century ago questioning the value of 
railroad transportation as a military as- 
set. Yet it was a full quarter of a cen 
tury after the advent of the railroad as 
a transportation method that its mili- 
tary importance was fully appreciated 
If aircraft are to be the effective 
weapon of the next war, if national se 
curity depends in important measure on 
aerial defense, there are facts of public 
interest which should be brought forth 
from obscurity. Gauged by publicity 
alone, the achievements of the past year 
in aeronautical science place the United 
States well to the forefront. In rapid 
succession came the non-stop transcon- 
tinental flight in twenty-seven hours and 
some minutes; the near-success of two 
attempts at daylight-to-dawn transcon- 
tinental flights; the eleven-hour Mexico 
to Canada flight; the voyages of the 
naval dirigible Shenandoah; the trans- 
continental flights of the United States 
Air Mail and its demonstration of the 
practicability of night-flying over an il- 
luminated airway; and a score of world’s 
records in speed, duration, altitude, and 
weight-carrying flights by Army and 
Navy pilots. e 
Each and every one of these events 
marked a stride forward in technical 
achievement in airplane or motor design. 
The psychological effect of the attendant 
publicity was unfortunate, however, for 
it lulled the public mind into a false 
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sense of security. A world’s record is an 
individual honor. These records were 
achieved with experimental types of air- 
craft. Their number is so small as to be 
insignificant. The aerial arms in both 
Army and Navy are inadequate; their 
service equipment is largely the obsolete 
airplanes and engines of the World War, 
five years or more old. Every effort to 
secure modern equipment is opposed, 
every endeavor to increase the strength 
of the aerial arms in both services to a 
size commensurate with its importance 
is combated. The enemies of aviation 
development in the United States are 
not the representatives of envious world 
powers, they are the bureaucrats of our 
own Army and Navy, the lineal proto- 
types of the champions of the long-bow, 
the scoffers at the idea of railroads being 
adapted to military use. That is a 
broad statement. It will be supported 
with evidence. A brief survey of the 
development of our air policy may 
provide a helpful perspective. 


The airplane is a product of American 
It observed its twentieth birth- 


venius. 
day in December of last year. In 
its infancy it was a seventh wonder of 
the world, along with the bearded lady 
and the bloodsweating behemoth. In 
1909 the United States Army purchased 
a flying machine from the Brothers 
Wright. A few officers mastered the in- 
tricacies of flight. A few other machines 
were purchased and the development of 
the new toy was assigned to the Signal 
Corps as an incidental function. Acci- 
dents and fatalities were heavy in the 
early experiments, the natural cost of 
pioneering. European militarists saw in 
the airplane an ideal vehicle for recon- 
naisance. When the World War broke 
out, the nations first involved concen- 
trated on aviation development, and 
their remarkable progress in the first 
two years of the war is an engrossing 
page of scientific history. The General 
Staff of the United States Army failed 
to visualize the growing importance of 
the airplane as a modern weapon. 
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When we entered the war in April, 1917, 
the Army had two aviation fields and 
fifty-five serviceable airplanes, fifty-one 
of which were declared to be obsolete 
and the remaining four obsolescent. 

At the instance of the Allied War Mis- 
sions which descended upon us, an air 
policy was duly pronounced—we were to 
fill the heavens with aircraft. Three 
major obstacles at once presented them- 
selves. We lacked training planes, we 
lacked instructors, and we lacked service 
planes. The aviation missions which 
were sent to help us received instruc- 
tions from their home governments as 
to the exact limits of their helpfulness. 
The European governments were even 
then looking forward to the conclusion 
of hostilities. They realized that peace 
would find them with huge surpluses of 
war aircraft to dispose of. This country 
provided the potential market. There- 
fore, efforts of these missions were de- 
voted in part to discouraging the 
creation of an American aircraft in- 
dustry. A striking bit of evidence to 
this effect is to be found in a letter 
written in April, 1917, by M. D’Aubigny, 
president of the aeronautical subcom- 
mittee of the French Army, to M. Vin- 
cent, under secretary for State for Mili- 
tary Aeronautics. At the conclusion of 
a document listing the possibilities of 
American assistance in aviation, he 
wrote, “It is necessary also to take ac- 
count in the negotiations of this other 
fact, that the war has given birth to a 
new industry, for which, in the national 
interest, we ought to reserve a vast 
market after the war, by limiting in 
whatever measure possible the competition 
of foreigners.” 

This is not the place to enumerate 
the difficulties and obstacles that beset 
us in “muddling through.” Suffice it 
to state that we spent just under $600,- 
000,000. The total strength of the Air 
Service on November 11, 1918, was 
20,500 officers (7000 pilots) and 175,000 
enlisted men. Of the total appropriation 
American aircraft manufacturers re- 
ceived $113,000,000. In return they de- 
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livered 13,895 airplanes and 23,000 
motors. The majority of the airplanes 
were DeHaviland observation types and 
training planes; of the motors, Liberty 
motors. As to the charges of wholesale 
profiteering by these manufacturers no 
attempt is here made to prove or dis- 
prove the evidence. Even if the charges 
were all true, this would have no bearing 
on present conditions. 

The Air Service, along with other 
branches of the Army and Navy, suf- 
fered the pains of post-war contraction. 
There was an earnest attempt by the 
British aircraft industry to dump their 
war surplus air equipment here. Con- 
gress failed to erect a tariff wall, and the 
day was saved only by resort to the 
courts for patent injunctions. 

At the head of the peacetime Army 
Air Service was placed Major-General 
Charles T. Menoher, an overseas divi- 
sion and corps commander, but with 
no previous experience in aeronautics. 
Pressing on his heels in theadministration 
of the depart ment was Brigadier-General 
William Mitchell, stormy petrel of the 
air, a veteran flyer with a distinguished 
record in France, who had boundless 
enthusiasm for the new arm and a 
broad vision of its potentialities. The 
inevitable conflict of two strong wills 
resulted in the transfer of General 
Menoher and the assignment of a new 
chief, Major-General Mason M. Patrick, 
former chief of the Air Service in France, 
whose devotion to his arm is well ex- 
emplified by his remarkable achieve- 
ment of learning to fly at the age of 
sixty, in order that his men should not 
be obliged to experience any hazards 
that their chief would not share. 

The air policy in the Navy was 
haphazard. Aviation played no major 
role in the naval participation in the 
World War. It was not until two years 
after the war that the Navy organized 
a Bureau of Aeronautics with Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett as_ its 
chief. 

In the reorganization of the Army the 
Air Service strength was assigned as 


eight per cent of the size of the mili 
force. The Navy was less generous 

In the absence of any noteworthy Je 
velopment of commercial aeronai)! ics 
here, the aircraft industry is dependent 
almost wholly on such business bones as 
may be tossed from the Army and Navy 
Some manufacturers have abandoned 
the field. Within the last year, Dayton- 
Wright, the aircraft division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has closed its 
factories. The survivors bid reckles-|) 
on all contracts offered, accepting losses 
in order to minimize their overhead ex- 
pense. Thus, there is no well-ordered 
development with each firm concentrat- 
ing on the perfection of definite types; 
the company which has achieved greatest 
success with bombing types bids des- 
perately on a small order for pursuit 
ships, and vice versa. Appropriations 
since the war have been lean and have 
been spent for the development of types 
of aircraft rather than for the equipment 
of the present organization with modern 
machines. This has not been the fault 
of the air service chiefs. They have 
asked for sufficient funds, but the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army and the General 
Board of the Navy have failed to sup- 
port the pleas of the air service heads. 
Both Army and Navy Air Service execu- 
tives have been unwise in the spending of 
what money they have received. De- 
spite protestations of sympathy with the 
home aircraft industry and its vital ne- 
cessity in the scheme of national de- 
fense, they have gone to Europe for 
designs. 

The foreign designer who has bene- 
fited most is a native of the Nether- 
lands. During the war he contributed 
to the aerial power of the German 
forces by designing a superior pursuit 
ship. With that prestige he came her 
and was welcomed by the executives ot 
both the Army and Navy Air Services. 
He received several substantial con- 
tracts, but his contributions in return 
failed to measure up to American- 
designed planes on a basis of point effi- 
ciency. Aside from the standpoint of 
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dollars and cents, there is a grave danger 
in this alliance. Within a year this de- 
signer was awarded a contract for the 
construction of three pursuit ships. He 
secured authority from the Army to take 
hack to Holland with him the motor of 
in airplane that established a world’s 
speed record. That motor is a design 
treasure and would be an invaluable as- 
set in the event of war. The motor has 
not been returned as this is written. 
‘This native of the Netherlands is prob- 
ably a man of highest personal honor. 
here is this point to consider, however. 
He is a citizen of a small country un- 
likely to become involved in war. He 
lias an international reputation. In the 
event of a war between first-class powers 
he would presumably sell his services 
to the highest bidder, as he did in 
the World War. Is it wise that this 
man have access to the designs of 
our airplane motors? Invention and 
design give us our only advantage in the 
air to-day. Is it the will of the tax- 
payers that their money should be 
spent in financing the research work of a 
foreign designer who may offer the 
results of that research to the highest 
bidder, perhaps an unfriendly power? 

Nor is this an isolated instance. 
When the Army Air Service wished to 
build a super-bombing machine they 
brought from England an aeronautic en- 
gineer. It is true that this man has 
taken out his first papers and will prob- 
ably become a citizen. But equally 
competent American aeronautic engi- 
neers are being driven into other fields. 
Another foreign designer under the pat- 
ronage of the Army Air Service is a 
Russian. He is conducting experiments 
with the helicopter, although an Ameri- 
can engineer showed equal promise of 
success in early models. And this is the 
land of the Wrights and Curtiss, of 
Fulton, Howe, Bell, and Edison! 

The nations of Europe, debt ridden 
as they are, have developed commercial 
aviation by the payment of huge sub- 
sidies to the operating companies. There 
are two reasons to justify this added 
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burden. In the first place, nations 
rank as world powers largely as they 
rate incommerce. Transportation is the 
circulation system of commerce, its 
heart and life blood. The airplane is the 
modern carrier. It must be encouraged 
and developed as the railroads were 
nurtured in pioneering stages. In the 
second place, commercial aviation is a 
reserve of military aviation. The United 
States Army Air Service estimates that it 
requires two years to train a student to 
become a competent pilot. A com- 
mercial pilot may almost overnight be- 
come a military aviator. The addition 
of bombing racks and sighting apparatus 
with machine guns converts a commer- 
cial plane into a military machine. Yet 
Congress has repeatedly failed to pass 
legislation defining the rights and lia- 
bilities of commercial and civilian pilots 
and companies. Without such a law 
there can be no commercial develop- 
ment. 

The situation as it applies to the Army 
Air Service is well summarized in the re- 
port of J. Mayhew Wainwright, who last 
March resigned as Assistant Secretary 
of War to sit in Congress. Mr. Wain- 
wright was charged with perfecting a 
plan for the mobilization of the nation’s 
industry in time of war. He found that 
our manufacturing resources were gen- 
erally satisfactory—except in the air- 
craft industry. He is not an alarmist, 
yet the language of that section of his 
report dealing with the aircraft industry 
presented an alarming picture. He 
stated: 


Our most notable deficiency at the present 
time is in the matter of aircraft. The situ- 
ation in the Army Air Service is most critical. 
Up to the present time this service has been 
using very largely equipment produced 
during the war. This supply is now practi- 
cally exhausted. What there is left of it is 
rapidly disappearing due to deterioration 
and to the inevitable losses while in actual 
use. The amounts appropriated for the 
purchase of new aircraft are insufficient to 
provide what is necessary for even the normal 
peace-time equipment of the present small 
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air service organization. The aeronautical 
industry in the United States, built up to 
large proportions during the war, has 
shrunken rapidly and is now practically 
facing extinction. . . . Unless the Govern- 
ment places with aircraft manufacturers 
sufficient orders to enable them to continue 
in operation, the industry as such will dis- 
appear. 

. . . The amounts of money appropriated 
for new aircraft are so small that within two 
years it will have on hand less than one-half 

-the number of necessary for its 
normal peacetime work. There will be no 
aircraft to equip and expand the air service in 
time of emergency, no reserve on hand, and it 
will be impossible in less than a year to erpand 
the remnant of the industry or create it anew. 

. . This situation is not only serious but is 


aircraft 


actually alarming. 

The Army Air Service should be large 
enough and adequately equipped so that it 
would be prepared instantly to meet any air 
force which an enemy might bring against us. 
The importance of the role which the air serv- 
ice will play in national defense should be 
thoroughly understood and this component 
of the army should be increased to its proper 
strength. . . . It is strongly urged that the 
War Department and Congress should give 
serious consideration to this matter. 


Mr. Wainwright recommended that 
$15,000,000 be expended annually for 
five vears to meet this condition. 

Speaking at St. Louis in October as 
the representative of President Coolidge, 
Mr. Wainwright’s successor, the Honor- 
able Dwight F. Davis, declared the 
Army Air Service to be in a state of 
“imminent peril,” and predicted that if 
appropriations were not made by 1925, 
the aerial arm would be short 1400 air- 
craft for its present skeleton strength. 

The recommendation of Mr. Wain- 
wright was met with an appropriation 
for new construction of $2,646,000. As 
this is written the numerical strength of 
the Army Air Service in planes is roughly 
450. At the normal rate of deteriora- 
tion, this number by July of this year 
will have dwindled to 300. Should a 
national emergency arise the vision of 
our fate in the air is a troubled one. It 
is unlikely that a friendly ally would pro- 


tect us in the air for at least a yes 
which Mr. Wainwright estimates as + 
minimum time that would be requi 
to create a new air fleet. Five thous: 
reserve aviation officers would be ay 
able as infantry. 

Our aerial inertia in the World War 
was caused by lack of training planes, 
lack of trained instructors, and lack of 
service planes. Are we headed back to 
that condition? 

One reason ascribed for this antag- 
onism to the air service by many officers 
is its lack of opportunity for the gradu- 
ates of West Point and Annapolis. The 
majority of flyers are emergency officers 
who transferred to the regular establis)- 
ment at the end of the war. There are 
exacting physical requirements and the 
high percentage of fatalities does not 
make the service attractive. There is a 
logical demand for reorganization. Mr. 
Wainwright pointed out the necessity of 
increasing the aerial component of the 
Army to its proper strength. Yet there 
is small place for the officers of other 
arms in the air service. The bureau- 
crats cannot recommend reorganization 
where it will entail the forcing from the 
service of their friends and classmates. 


Before the close of the war some 
British naval experts were having vi- 
sions. The late Lord Fisher, father of 
the dreadnaught battleship, just before 
his death said, “‘The air controls the 
water. Unless all warships can get 
under the water they will be blown out 
of the water.”” This view was seconded 
by Admiral Percy Scott, Britain’s fore- 
most expert on naval armament, who 
wrote in his book, Fifty Years in the 
Royal Navy, “The battleship is dead. 
The future is with the airplane.” 

This caused some discussion in Wash- 
ington as well as in London. The dis- 
cussion finally crystallized in action. 

In October, 1920, the Navy Depart- 
ment designated the obsolete battleship 
Indiana as a target for experimentation 
with aerial bombs. A number of bombs 
were exploded on deck to study their 
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effect, while others were dropped from 
the air. As a result of these tests, 
Captain W. D. Leahy, director of naval 
gunnery, stated in an official report to 
the Secretary of the Navy, “The entire 
experiment points to the improbability 
of a modern battleship being either de- 
stroyed or completely put out of action 
by aerial bombs.” 

\t the same time the Army Air 
Service experimented with the hull of 
the San Marcos, formerly the Texas, but 
the opinion reached was widely diver- 
gent from that of the Navy. Brigadier- 
General William Mitchell shortly there- 
after told a Congressional Committee 
that the modern battleship, costing 
forty millions of dollars, was as obsolete 
under aerial attack as the knight in 
armor when gunpowder was introduced. 
The statement challenged popular im- 
agination and precipitated a contro- 
versy. Within a month arrangements 
were completed to test the theories 
on surrendered German battleships. 
The results of those tests left no room 
for argument. A submarine, a de- 
stroyer, a light cruiser, and a dread- 
naught were sent to the bottom of the 
sea in a hail of aerial bombs. 

At the conclusion of the bombing 
tests Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, said: ‘‘ We must put planes on bat- 
tleships and get aircraft carriers quickly. 
That is now the great need. We must 
now get them and quickly. We must 
put aviators on all our battleships to en- 
able them to ward off air bombing at- 
tacks in the event of war, pending the 
time we get airplane carriers.” 

The Washington conference followed 
shortly thereafter. That the bombing 
demonstration paved the way for the 
naval treaty is undisputed. The matter 
of aircraft carriers received attention in 
the naval treaty. The United States 
and Great Britain were allocated 135,000 
tons of carriers each. But the treaty 
does not apply to vessels of less than 
10,000 tons displacement. 

It is more than two years since the 
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treaty was drafted and six months longer 
since Admiral Moffett made the state- 
ment attributed to him. We have one air- 
craft carrier in commission, the Langley, a 
converted collier. The Saratoga and the 
Lexington, two vessels of 33,000 tons dis- 
placement condemned to be scrapped by 
the treaty, are being converted as air- 
craft carriers. At the present schedule 
of work, they will not be completed for 
at least two years and, more likely, 
three. The work must proceed slowly, 
and even in this stage of construction 
the grave question has arisen whether 
carriers of such size may not be a waste 
of tonnage. New tactics may prove that 
lighter carriers are best suited to the 
work in hand. 

Meanwhile the Royal Navy of Great 
Britain has two aircraft carriers in com- 
mission, one in reserve, and three more 
are nearing completion. There is yet 
another carrier in use, a converted light 
cruiser, but the British representatives 
have said that they will some day con- 
vert it back to a light cruiser. Yet it is 
a carrier so far as tactics go, 2 total of 
seven. The British have experimented 
with many types, and the apparent con- 
clusion of the experts is, that the first 
line battleship is no longer the floating 
fortress of steel—but the aircraft carrier. 

Prior to the earthquake horror Japan 
had one aircraft carrier in commission 
and two more were to have been com- 
pleted this year. 

In considering aerial power versus 
naval power, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate our naval vulnerability. Our Navy 
is, theoretically at least, as powerful as 
that of Great Britain and two-fifths 
more powerful than the respective navies 
of France, Japan and Italy. The Navy 
is divided into two fleets, the Pacific and 
Atlantic. Because of the existence of 
the Panama Canal, the two fleets might 
be consolidated in short order. The 
Panama Canal is the crux of this situ- 
ation. It is agreed that an unfriendly 
power could establish an air base for a 
few bombing planes within easy striking 
distance and without attracting undue 
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attention. The canal is vulnerable to 
aerial bombs. A neat problem in divi- 
sion is then presented. Our naval power 
is no longer represented by the figure 
five. It is represented by two figures of 
two and a half each. The two fleets are 
divided by twenty-five hundred miles of 
unnavigable mainland. It would re- 
quire from five to six weeks for either 
fleet to round the Horn. 

Within the past year a transconti- 
nental airplane flight in the space of 
twenty-seven hours and a_border-to- 
border flight in eleven hours have been 
accomplished. General Mitchell has 
suggested the feasibility of establishing 
an aerial base in the geographical center 
of the country. It would be equally 
available on either coast, or either 
border, within the space of a few hours. 

The last few months have seen some 
increased activity in aviation in the 
United States Navy, but it is lamentably 
far behind other Powers. It has re- 
garded aviation largely as “the eyes of 
the fleet.””. The British vision, shared 
by the Japanese, goes far beyond this. 

It encompasses the airplane as a new 
and terrible weapon of offense—a carrier 
of projectiles and a first line of offense. 
The projectile theory is based on ele- 
mentary arithmetic. The maximum 
range of the 16-inch cannon under ideal 
conditions is 20 miles. The flight of the 
airplane is slower than that of the shell, 
but its range is from ten to twenty times 
as great; 400 miles is a practicable 
range if the airplane need not return to 
the fleet. 

The cannon is aimed on a calculation 
of ballistics; the mission of its shell is 
to pierce the armor of the enemy ship, 
and it must strike the target to be 
effective, anything other than a direct 
hit being a total loss. The airplane 


bomb, on the other hand, is under 
manual control until the target is al- 
most reached, and the bomb is effective 
anywhere within 200 feet of the target, 
for the incompressible mass of the ocean 
acts as a battering ram before the ex- 
plosive force of the bomb. 


Again, the weight of the naval s})..\) j, 
slightly more than 2000 pounds, of Wich 
only from 3 to 5 per cent is explo~ ve 
Fifty per cent of the airplane bor) js 
explosive, and the tendency in by ‘yh. 
making is to decrease the weight o! {he 
casing and increase the weight of the 
explosive. The Army has perfecte:! « 
4000-pound bomb, but it has never | wen 
used because the weight capacity of | |e 
service type of bomber is one ton. 

These facts are the basis of the Bri! is) 
policy. Its fleet is a mobile aerial |)... 
Hours before opposing fleets can coinie 
within mutual cannon range, defeat or 
victory will have been decided in the air. 
Just so surely as one side obtains con- 
trol of the air, just so surely is the enemy 
at its mercy; destroyers, cruisers, and 
dreadnaughts alike become helpless in- 
animate targets. This is the British 
vision. 

In the face of these facts, the Navy 
allots the Bureau of Aeronautics but five 
per cent of its total appropriation of 
roughly $300,000,000 annually. The 
Army allotment is about the same from 
its total of $250,000,000. 

Control of the air mocks all forms of 
defense in other wars. The only effective 
weapon against aircraft is more air- 
craft. Once control is established, the 
destruction of enemy strong points may 
proceed in a leisurely manner and withi- 
out interruption. The seat of govern- 
ment from where the war is directed is a 
first objective. The statesman who 
votes for war will himself be on thie 
firing line in the next war. This would 
be the program: to destroy enemy air- 
craft factories, so that any danger of a 
new air force would be eliminated, |o 
seek out the enemy fleet and sink it, to 
send the troopships to the bottom from 
the air, to carry on with aerial bom): 
against arsenals and munitions factories. 
to smash enemy railroad centers, and 
demolish every supply base. It is a 
ghastly picture, but a true one. It is 10 
grotesque flight of a disordered min! 
It is the prophecy of a mild-mannere:(, 
practical soldier—Marshal Foch. 
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(he airplane is the logical vehicle to 
distribute gas should gas warfare be re- 
vived. Incendiary bombs weighing but 
one pound each could work havoc in a 
city 

Phe Coast Artillery Arm is to-day as 
obsolescent as cavalry. One of the 
major divisions of the British Air Force 
is assigned to coast defense. The once 
impregnable fortress of Gibraltar com- 
manding entrance to the Mediterranean 
is no longer considered impregnable. 
The heart of the rock is being tunneled 
for an indestructible hangar to house the 
winged projectiles that must replace the 
immobile cannon. The maneuvers of 
our Army Air Service last summer were 
designed to demonstrate the availability 
of aircraft in coast defense. In eight 
hours the bombing fleet transferred its 


White Phlox 


BY ALICE 


S cold as death on beauty laid, a 
The white Phlox dreamed the hours away. 
As warm as beauty unafraid, 
She met the moon’s bright questing ray. : 
She breathed in darkness from the night, 
And breathed it out again in light. 


The sphered moon melted into mist, L 
A sifting star-shine, wild as love. 

The Phlox, as her fair face it kissed, \ 
Seemed to my wondering gaze to move 

Like to the trembling of a spray 

When a bird lights and wings away. 


Enwrapt in silence, there they blent, 
Moonlight and Phlox, their being’s whole; 
Nor could I guess what charm was lent 
By beauty’s body or her soul— 

Whether palé moon or perfumed flower 
Enchanted the enchanting hour. 
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base from Hampton Roads, Virginia, to 
Bangor, Maine. There is evidence that 
the Navy may dispute this tactical re- 
sponsibility with the Army and ask to 
Mod- 
ern harbor fortifications are as impotent 
against aerial attack as the blockhouse 
of Colonial days. 

The economic aspect of the question 
was well expressed by Congressman 
Frank Murphy of Ohio before the Second 
Air Institute at St. Louis. He declared, 
“The best way to avoid war is to be pre- 
pared ... in the most modern way, 
which is by aeronautics, at an expense 
that will be very moderate indeed as 
compared with the tremendous cost of 
other fighting material, which is now 
almost obsolete.” 

It is a bargain in preparedness. 


be charged with coast defense. 


BROWN 





A Portrait 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


(Reproduced on the cover of this Magazine) 





HE fame of Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) rises directly from his 

character. He was an honest and thoughtful painter, whose enemies 
could find little worse to say about him than that he had an unpleasant 
temper. At our distance we see him, through the eyes of several biog- 
raphers, as an essentially innocent person, childish in a precocious way 
and a steady believer in his ideals—for he was tireless in his efforts to 
rival Titian’s color. Through an uneventful life, relieved largely by 
haphazard and hectic dinners with his literary friends, he devoted 
himself to portraits which to-day epitomize the eighteenth century in 
England. 

This portrait of the young daughter of George, Prince of Wales, and 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott, his mistress, tells clearly of the reasons for 
Reynolds’ success. Many portraits of children and women bring out 
the same gentle truths, such as parents dote on and admirers appreciate. 
With children he played like one of them. It was only to the public 
(and to one titled sitter in particular) that he appeared to be “a 
pompous little man.’ To his fellow artists he was the cold and formal 
President of the Royal Academy who read rather dry ‘‘disccurses”’ at 
special meetings. Those who knew him well called him, as did Edmund 
Burke, that “excellent friend.” To Sam Johnson, indeed, he was 
“almost the only man I can call a friend!” 

Reynolds’ popularity came quickly after his return from study in 
Rome, and it proved to be lasting. His prices rose at frequent inter- 
vals, in spite of Walpole’s sarcastic comment. He took in pupils. 
Assistants helped him lay in draperies and backgrounds. Mezzotints 
and engravings of his canvases had a great vogue. Even the rivalry of 
Gainsborough, Romney, Cotes, and Benjamin West could not prevent 
him from being idolized as “the first English painter” and the por- 
traitist to the nation’s most famous peopie. The beauty of an actress, 
the character of an admiral, the grace of a child princess—whatever 
type of sitter he had, became imbued with the spirit of the period and 
yet lost little of the painter’s generalized taste. 

Reynolds’ methods indicate his sincerity. He was thorough, even 
if he used his brushes quickly and was no student of anatomy. He is 
reported to have destroyed several paintings of the time of Titian, 
trying to discover the secret of their luminous color. He himself ex- 
perimented with various preparations which gave an immediate brilli- 
ancy to his paint, but destroyed its lasting quality in many cases. 
Ruskin said that “neither the painter knew how to paint, the patrons 
to preserve, nor the cleaner to restore.” But though the painter may 
not have known how to paint for posterity, he most certainly knew 
how to paint for the society of George III's reign. 

ALAN Burrovucus 
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HOW BIG SHOULD A SMALL 
COLLEGE BE? 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


('R universities are overcrowded, 

( ) but our small colleges, and there 
sout four hundred of them with less 

six hundred students each, tie up a 

| deal of money which might be used 


lucate a great many more students. 
fiey continue to divert gifts from the 


t universities, where extension work 





cture and correspondence carries far 


md the campus walls. There are 


se who assert that the physical little- 
ess of small eclleges breeds other little- 
es. In fact, the question lurking in 

ic minds is not, “How big should 

ill colleges be?” but should they be 

lhe record of one small college comes 
my mind as I pen this question, and 
ist be typical of others which differ 

in the degree of their service. It 

is never had in training at one time 
iany more than five hundred students, 
of the hundreds of thousands who 

e studying throughout the land. Yet 
is forever aiding in the training of 
e thousands of other students by 
vending out teachers, deans, and college 
esidents in surprising numbers. A few 
irs ago the largest university in the 
wintry had on its faculty at that one 
ue twenty-two professors trained in 
iis one small college, three of them 
ins of great departments in the uni- 
‘rsity. It has sent out governors, legis- 
tors, chief justices, financiers, and sev- 
ral thousand every-day good and able 
en. At this time of writing the three 
sreatest banking houses in the country 
‘e presided over by its graduates, and 
‘ie presiding officers of both houses of 
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Congress bear its bachelor degree. An 
analysis of that ubiquitous directory, 
“Who's Who,” not long ago proved that 
this particular college led all of the uni- 
versities and colleges in the proportion 
of its graduates listed therein; and 
“Who's Who” is at the heart an earnest 
attempt to assemble the names of men 
and women nationally recognized for 
achievement. 

With such facts to consider, it is safe 
to say that the small college is justified 
by past record. Moreover, it exists, for 
better or worse, endowed with perpetual 
trust funds, at a time when more and 
more of our boys and girls are demand- 
ing a college training. How big shall it 
be to-day, in order to do its duty and 
still maintain its peculiar sort of effi- 
Some boards of trustees have 
begged the question by saying, “Let it 
grow! When in time it becomes a uni- 
versity the question will cease to trouble 
us.”” Yet, if the small colleges perform 
a distinct service, presumably by reason 
of certain qualities resulting from their 
smallness, it would be regrettable to 
have all the best of them grow big, and 
leave that distinct service to be per- 
formed only by the stagnant ones! 

In many western states, where great 
universities offer education free, the 
small endowed college with its tuition 
fee is often, oddly enough, the least ex- 
pensive place to go. But, east or west, 
the small college must justify itself by 
something more than the argument of 
cost. It must be tested by the quality 
of the training it offers. 

The strength of a small college, say its 
apologists, lies in the direct contact there 
between the student and his first-rate 
teachers. Too many undergraduates in 
great universities of five- and ten- and 


ciency? 
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fifteen-thousand students each, have 
contact only’ with fledgling instructors 
little older than themselves. 
versities, recognizing a weakness in their 


Some uni- 


training of the non-specializing young- 
ster, have attempted to cure it by a 
“preceptorial”’ system, or have sug- 
gested some unscrambling operation that 
should produce many colleges of liberal 
arts within the great one, each with its 
own faculty, after the English fashion. 
It is in this field of general training—of 
man-making—of giving boys and girls a 
general readiness for life—that the small 
college successfully competes. Its com- 
petition is sure to be unsuccessful if, with 
its small plant, it attempts to provide 
training in diversified special fields as well. 

One hundred of our American colleges 
to-day have between four and five hun- 
dred students The college I had 
in mind a moment ago, and a dozen 
others of ancient repute, with splendid 
records for service, have maintained that 
size for two or three generations. Each 
one of them could take care of half again 
many students in their 
space, by a rescheduling and rearrange- 
ment of classes and thus, among them, 
take care of twenty thousand additional 
students; additional living quarters can 
and ought to be made self-supporting; it 
is the cost of additional teachers which 
provides the only economical reason for 


rach. 


as classroom 


holding these existing small colleges at 
five hundred. Dismissing the economical 
argument for the moment, I wish to pre- 
sent certain reasons for increasing the 
enrollment in the small colleges of to- 
day, though still keeping them undeni- 
ably small. 
Collegians are constantly citing the 
fact that a college education is almost 


fiftv per cent a result of social experi-~ 


ence, the other half being gained in the 
“T have forgotten all my 
Greek and Latin,” the old graduate loves 
to tell us, “but what I really got out of 
college was the experience of rubbing up 
against my fellow students, the practice 
in organization of teams and clubs, and 
all that sort of thing.”” There are so 


classre OTN. 
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many of him saying the same thing 
we ought to take him at his word 
moment in getting at this questi: 
This social experience of the ¢; 
grows out of certain definite stude 
tivities, organized and unorganized 
There are more of them now than there 
were thirty years ago, if only be: 
there are more organized things goin, 


outside. There are more athletics. tyoy 
music, more dramatics, more literary 
and editorial experimentation, more 


practice in the drawing-room arts! ‘I'he 
names of some of these organized act 
ties arrange themselves before me: Foot- 
ball, baseball, track, cross-country riun- 
ning, indoor gymnastics, swimming, row- 
ing, basket ball, tennis, hockey, soccer, 
glee club, mandolin club, orchestra, 
choir, dramatic club, newspaper, mayga- 
zine, year-book, press board, politica! 
clubs, Christian association, and dan 
ing, formal or informal. The voluntary 
casual pastimes of individuals thirty 
years ago are the obligations of organ 
ized groups of students to-day. In order 
that intellectual matters may the better 
compete with these many other inter- 
ests, the faculty encourages, in addition, 
ancient and modern language clubs, 
poetry clubs, reading and writing clubs, 
science clubs, and the like—three-fourtlis 
of all these things made no such clamor- 
ous demands upon students’ time thirty 
years ago. 

Visit a body of five hundred students 
to-day, and watch their nervous ac- 
tivity in attempting merely to keep 
several of these organizations alive. But 
reduce the size of the student 
and you do not necessarily reduce the 
number of these activities. The fashions 
of the day have great power upon any 
campus. The students’ pride in their 
college demands that they work and 
play at all of those things which are thie 
fashion throughout the student world. 
So, with your five hundred students you 
will find that most of these present-day 
units of social activity exist, and are 
under-equipped, and suffer so much 
thereby that, instead of providing train- 
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ing in proficiency, they provide training 
in inefficiency due to inadequacy; and 
res in harmful humiliations. 
\oreover, students with unusual endow- 
ments are drafted for work in so many 
of these things in addition to the busi- 
ness of the classroom, that their college 
ars do them veritable harm. 

urn from the students a moment, 
and think of the faculty. What of the 


too, 


Ve 


fifty men who taught five hundred boys 
thirty years ago? It is necessary to 


point out that only a few of them then 
were actual specialists, thoroughly im- 
mersed in their own special subjects 
Many more of them were “general prac- 
with repute for breadth of 
vision and personal qualities of manhood 
which justified them as teachers. Mod- 
ern tendencies have put more narrowly 
trained specialists into their places. But 
if the teachers’ personalities are so vital 
a part of the small college’s recipe for 
education, it is more than ever impor- 
tant that they should not grow stale in 
too limited a social environment. Their 
specialties narrow them overmuch as it 
is. They must not be permitted to stew 
in a social pot so smail that it too easily 
They, too, inherit this modern 
life that is more highly organized so- 
cially than ever before. A few of them 
are sure to be incurable recluses outside 
the Divide the remainder 
into certain natural groups, such as older 
and younger, and you have altogether 
too few in any group for complete social 
well-being nowadays, especially if the 
college be remote from a city.// Factional 
differences, which are now ?ad then in- 
evitable in such a self-centered com- 
munity, cut too deep and work too much 
harm.// And a small college, wherever it 
is, must after all be somewhat detached, 
or else lose all of that cloistered life 
which makes it possible there to con- 
sider ideals apart from expediencies. I 
would even double my fifty teachers, 
then, if I could, for the sake of their so- 
cial health, and make them one hundred. 

How big should a small college be? 
Fifty and thirty years ago a college of 


titioners,”” 


boils. 


classroom. 
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three or four hundred students with 
thirty or forty real teachers proved its 
ability to train men. It is hard to tell 
what that size of college would do to- 
day on its merits, because the strongest 
of these colleges owe so much of their 
strength to-day to the fact that they get 
a peculiarly well-selected group of stu- 


dents—the sons of those earlier gradu- 
ates. It would take a good deal of col- 


legiate inefficiency to ruin such a stock 
So I can offer only 
theory in answer to my question. 

I am asserting that this new and com- 
plex social organization within the cam- 
pus walls calls for more students to man- 
it. Increase the number to the 
point where an averagely companion- 
able boy cannot get to know all of his 
classmates at least superficially, and we 
have gained nothing. Make the total 
number fewer than he can easily assimi- 
late, and he is missing a desirable social 
experience; or if he has a little more 
than average talent he suffers by becom- 


in one generation. 


age 


ing a big toad in a little puddle. Our 
problem is to find a middle ground. Let 


me suggest, then, about two hundred for 
an entering class, or enough so that the 
usual processes of attrition throughout 
the four years will produce a student 
body of seven hundred and fifty. All 
classroom groups drawn from an enroll- 
ment the size of this could still come into 
direct personal relationship with the 
teachers of highest rank. Beyond that 
point I believe they would lose in such 
personal contacts—which are the chief 
justification for the small college. 

There still stands the financial argu- 
ment against this increase from five hun- 
dred to half as many again. That very 
justification of the small college demands 
that the increase in the faculty to sev- 
enty-five shall be in the higher ranks of 
well-paid, experienced teachers. Living 
quarters, I have asserted, can be found 
for the additional students without 
drain upon the college funds; instruc- 
tion-room for that many more can be 
found without cost, if there is any virtue 
in a recent investigation of such wasted 


838 
space in a typical old college. The 
teachers are going to be expensive. But 


they are going to cost somebody, he- 
cause every year there are greater num- 
bers of boys and girls demanding to be 
Let 
the great universities get them, if vou 
will, both teachers and students, and so 


taught in some college, somewhere. 


become greater in numbers, and propor- 
tionately weaker in power to train the 
non-specializing student. But the small 
college should do its part if enly for its 
own sake; taking the best of those addi- 
tiona! teachers, measured in terms of per- 
sonality, and as many of those new 
assimilate without 
A hundred 
of our small colleges, thus increasing 
their enrollment within the limits of ef- 
ficiency, would take care of the natural] 


students as it can 


ceasing to be a small college. 


increase of American college students for 
many years to come; and so save the 
big universities from any further vitia- 


tion because of their gluttony! 


WOMAN OF THE WORLD 
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ae a moment I didn’t recognize her. 

But the look of those keen, primi- 
tive eves was unmistakable: not even 
the lorgnettes could disguise it. 

“Dame Nature!” I cried in astonish- 
ment. 

“Hardly knew me,” she reproached 
banteringly. “Well, I admit I have 
changed. I’m in Society now.” 

* You're amazing.” 

“Flatterer. But tell me, how does my 
hair look? Had it re-hennaed for my 
birthday—I forget how many millionth. 
No woman can afford to be old any 
more.” 

“But Dame—” 

“I’m ‘Madame’ nowadays,” she cor- 
rected archly. “Except in the shops: 
there I'm ‘ Milady.’” 

My confusion seemed to amuse her. 

“Yes, I have been taken up by the 


best people. It is really quite pleasant. 


I confess I enjoy the change. There was 
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very little fun for me in the atte: 
was paid in ancient times. Pre i 
Those s ‘ I 
and incantations were deadly affs ; 

“But they were doing their |. 
honor you, weren't they?” 

“Oh, ves, I was kowtowed to 
Mother-in-lay \ 
woman likes to be something of a 
tery, but not that kind. Still, eve: 
was better than the way I was re 
in the Middle Ages. Then I wa 
tinctly déclassée. Preachers  w: 
against me. I was shunned as wi 


man was such a bore. 


sort of Universal 


It was popularly supposed that any 
who cared much for me could nev 
into heaven. Oh, I was an aband 
woman.” 

“That must have been awkward 
you.” 

“It was, ina way. But nothing ev 
annoys me for more than a few 
Eventually champions ca: 

A fascinating Fr 
man named Rousseau rescued me 
my plight, and soon I was the rage i: 
most exclusive salons and_ palac 
Europe. Poets and painters and 1 
romantic about 


turies. 


my assistance. 





ists got and 
picted me as having all sorts of col 
emotions I never knew I had. It 
highly complimentary, but somel 
couldn’t take their rhapsodizings al! 
gether seriously. 

“Over America I was 
looked on with suspicion. The early set 
tlers were too taken up with the stru 
for existence to be hospitable to me. | 
was too much of a muchness.  T! 
classed me with the Indians and how! 
winds and scary loneliness and bitt: 
winters—and Sin. They would gla 
have treated me as a witch./ 

“Tt was not until America becani 
comfortably modern that I got m) 
chance to shine in Society. For examp|: 
vou couldn’t very well imagine one 
the Pilgrim Fathers writing affectio: 
ately of Wild Animals I Hare Known, « 
one of the ex-passengers of the 1 
flower enjoying a Conrad description 
a storm at sea. But now my brus- 


me, 


here in 


f 

















THE 





ries are exclaimed over at tea parties 
ing ‘so interesting and picturesque.’ 
Ever since Theodore Roosevelt received 
at the White House I have been en- 
ained in the most select homes in the 
|. Lam accepted as an old aristocrat 
se eccentricities are privileged—part 
ier charm, 
* Yes, L get on best with ultra-civilized 
ople. They are the sort who know how 
to make a fuss over Nature. They are 
ing me the time of my life. They 
teach their children to be polite to me, 
| even tiny tots are put to bed with 
stories about my clever little ways. 
Souvenirs of my handiwork are col- 
ected in museums. I am favorably 
poken of in the leading women’s clubs. 
| am acclaimed a grande artiste, and 
nakers of cosmetics seek my indorse- 
ment. It is really too droll.” 
She smiled, and musingly patted the 
silk of her Paris frock. 
“But,” [ ventured, “aren't you your- 
self becoming ultra-civilized?” 
“Ssh! They must never guess that!” 


‘ 


SOME MEMOIRS A LA MODE 
BY RUTH LAMBERT JONES 

M* childhood was peculiarly un- 
4 eventful, for my mother, who was 
passionately fond of travel, was in the 
habit of placing me in the seclusion of 
some Continental Hotel, such as the 
Russie, while she explored uncharted 
corners of the Orient. In these hostel- 
ries the people with whom I came into 
contact were commonplace and con- 
servative in the extreme. 

I remember particularly one afternoon 
sitting on a sunny terrace beneath an 
almond tree and seeking to create an egg 
out of clay. I had a duck’s egg in front 
of me as a model, for I was an earnest 
little lad, but try as I might, I could not 
reproduce the original. In despair I 
flung my pitiful attempt from me, and 
it crashed into a gentleman with a long 
black cloak who was passing by. 

He seemed to comprehend the situa- 
tion instantly. 
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“So, so, my boy,” he said tenderly. 

His long fingers flew, and voild! a 
perfect egg. 

We became fast friends. When he left 
the hotel he sent me a ecard; it was 
signed ““Auguste Rodin.” 

Years passed, but when the American 
Embassy in Afghanistan received one 
fine March day a flawless marble egg I 
knew that the Sculptor of Sculptors too 
had not forgotten. 


But I digress. There followed days of 
the same endless placidity: afternoons 
with Patti, who had happened to hear 
me humming one night in the Bois; long 
walks with Zola, who had chanced to 
come upon a hurried scrawl of mine, and 
evenings with the aged Garibaldi, who 
approved of my masterful ways with 
waiters. Small wonder that after such 
monotony I entered upon my career at 
one of England’s great public schools 
with joy! 

While there I became especially inti- 
mate with Cyril Tompkins, a_tropic- 
skinned boy of a retiring disposition. 
When the long holidays came he asked 
me to go home with him. Not until on 
shipboard did I realize that we were at 
sea. 

“But, Cyril,” I remonstrated, “you 
never told me it was so far. I won’t have 
collars enough.” 

““My father,” he said simply, ‘‘is the 
Shah of Persia. He will provide you 
with collars.” 

And, indeed, the Shah proved to be 
rather presentable. My quotation of 
that touching Victorian tribute: 


‘ 


“The Shah of Persia, so they say, 
Drinks whiskey-sours night and day 
And every time he takes a drink 
He throws a lemon in the sink.” 


resulted in the pardon of eighteen politi- 
cal prisoners, and the offer of his most 
pulchritudinous favorite if I would settle 
down in Persia. This, of course, I could 
not do, steeped as I was in American 
tradition. And yet, rather than wound 
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one so genuinely attached to me, I 
finally conquered my natural repug- 
nance enough to accept his parting gift 
of five rubies and a hooka. 


So my school days went by, and after 
my from Oxford I 
accepted the post in American diplo- 
matic circles for which my past environ- 
ment and associations had so admirably 
fitted me. It was the performance of 
such duties which took me one summer 
on a walking trip through the Black 
In the 
course of my tramp I came upon a 
woodcutter sawing mountains of wood. 
He was an inguisitive fellow, with a 
withered arm and an upstanding mus- 
tache, and when I admitted that I had 
no success he told me to return in an 
hour. 

“But,” I cried, “they don’t grow 
here.” 

“That is of no importance,” he re- 
sponded. “I am I.” 

And sure enough—an hour produced 
a walnut tree in a green tub, scientific 
label and all! 

That was the beginning of a royal 
intimacy which the World War forced 
me to break all too soon. I cannot, of 
course, give the slightest intimation of 
the gentleman’s identity, as he is still 
living, though in exile. 


receiving degree 


Forest in search of walnut trees. 


One midnight not long after the 


Armistice had been signed I was taking 
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my usual constitutional about Lo 
when I noticed a large squad of ho} 
gathered around the great bronze 
in Trafalgar Square. In their mids 
was a small squat figure which, wit} 
flying arms, was exhorting them to }yojist 
it upon the beasties. And at each fresh 
exhortation try they did, valiantly, with 
scaling-ladders and catapults, but a! 
vain! The small squat figure only s 

to earth the more completely. 

Suddenly and quite unaccountably | 
remembered Rodin’s remark concerning 
the accessibility of statues; I shouted jt 
lustily and presto! high aloft sat the 
aspiring one. 

* Lllywelllyn,; Wlywelllyn! Come on 
up too,” he called down to me, and at 
the Welsh words I sensed for the first 
time that I was dealing with a nation, 
not a private individual; with a com- 
mand, not an invitation. Wherefore | 
mounted another lion with all speed. 

We rode till dawn, and if you ever 
should examine the dispatches between 
the British and American Embassies 
at that time you will, perhaps, under- 
stand what that ride accomplished. 


And so, at the conclusion of a long and 
not wholly empty career, I leave my 
readers. Let them always remember 
what I have learned: “‘ Kind hearts are 
more than coronets and simple faith 
than Norman blood,” and “He who 
fights and runs away will live to fight 
another day.” 
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The Rattle of a 


BY EDWARD S$ 


RE there too many people in the 
A world? 

There are those who think so and who, 
knowing the very rapid increase in the 
world’s population, affect to tremble at 
the prospect of subsistence growing 
barer and barer and the competition for 
it constantly increasing in intensity. 

They make out a case that is impres- 
sive, if one accepts their facts. They 
think mankind nowadays is living im- 
providently, wasting the accumulations 
of ages, and expanding in numbers like 
pioneers in a new country. But they 
hold that pioneering is over for this 
world, that there are virtually no more 
new lands to be brought under civiliza- 
tion, and that the supply of food can be 
increased only by intensive agriculture. 

There is something in all that; not so 
much, probably, as its propounders be- 
lieve, but enough to think about and in- 
quire about, and as an argument for 
small families it is commended to the at- 
tention of people who think the limita- 
tion of progeny is the indispensable pre- 
liminary to better times on earth. But 
what has it all to do with the desire of 
the postmen for an increase of pay? 
They want one. They have this aspi- 
ration now and then, and, being general 
favorites, their desires usually receive 
hospitable attention and go to Congress 
highly recommended. They are over- 
worked and underpaid—so they say, and 
it is probably true. The experts figure 


out that to give them what they want 
would cost upward of one hundred and 
fifteen million dollars a year. 


Very well. 


. MARTIN 


If that amount is due them then let us 
pay it. But is there not some means for 
providing that sum for the postmen with- 
out taking it out of us taxpayers? 
Maybe there is. The amount of mat- 
ter going through the mails has enor- 
mously increased in recent years. What 
has increased it? Are there more lovers 
who write daily to beloved objects? Are 
the absent sons more filial in communi- 
cating with their parents? Do mer- 
chants and tradesmen send in their bills 
twice a month instead of once a month 
as formerly? Is there a greater corre- 
spondence between friends? Oh, yes. 
Probably there is some increase in all of 
these particulars. But it is Just a nor- 
mal increase. This huge mass of letter- 
mail that swells the postal revenues, but 
still more the work of the postmen, is 
not due to the increase of normal corre- 
It is due to the immense use 
of the post office as a cheap means of ad- 
vertising. We all know that. Nobody 
has to assure us of what we have ample 
evidence every morning in the mail and 
every time the postman stops in the 
course of the day. Neither do we need 
anyone to tell us that this vast encroach- 
ment of mail advertisements on break- 
fast and the other incidents of domestic 
life is a part of the urgency of competi- 
tion for the means of subsistence which 
has come from the increased population 
and the extraordinary and somewhat 
ominous development of the means of 
communication between the human be- 
ings now on earth. If there continue 
to be more and more people, and more 


spondence. 
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and more need of selling things, and 
more and more advertisements in the 
mail, and more and more uninvited so- 
licitations for our attention, how long 
will it be before we shall be quite swept 
off our legs by the avalanches of mail 
matter and the other related assaults? 
Noah got word that there was a flood 
an ark to save his 
the 
shall we build to 
great pressure of 
invitations to buy upon our limited 


coming and built 
family and samples of 
What kind of an ark 


save us from the too 


animals. 


powers of attention and means of pur- 
chase? Now these postmen—if their pay 
is raised and a lot more of them hired, 
Does it mean more 
advertisements in the mail, better han- 
dled? Does it mean encouragement to 
all the mail-advertising habit? And the 
one hundred and fifteen million dollars, 
what that? Who shall pay it? 
The taxpayers? Is it to be jolted out 
of us by the income tax? 


not. 


what does it mean? 


about 


Let us hope 
Better put up the postal rates. 
Anyone whose time is worth anything 
would rather pay more for postage if the 
increased charge brought in promise of 
relief from the deluge of advertisements. 


Human life has changed so much even 
in twenty years that old practices and 
methods are constantly taking on new 
[t is 
They were 
hecause no conveni- 


energy and running away with us. 
like the rabbits in Australia. 
taken 


ences for restricting them had ever been 


there and, 


developed, they ran away from all con- 
trol, multiplied enormously and became 
That sort of thing is hap- 
pening to us all the time. Consider the 
automohiles in the cities. They are an 
innovation. The right way to handle 
them has not been fully worked out vet, 
and so everywhere they show more or 
less propensity to crowd human life off 
the map. They keep legislators, traffic 
cops, and constables on the jump to con- 
trive to keep them in their place. They 
Nobody wants to 
abolish them, but nearly everyone has to 
give some thought te the proper limita- 


a nulsance. 


are indispensable. 
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tion of their activities and pervasive: 
Advertising is much the same. Nol) 
wants to abolish that, but neithe: 
folks in general desire that the post of 
should exist mainly as a convenience 
advertisement and only secondarily 
the benefit of folks who have nothing 
sell but something to communicate « 
to another. The propensity of adv 
tisement in these times is to crowd in 
the most important thing of life and | 
thing without which the rest of life « 
no longer get along. In the periodic: 
it has pretty well accomplished that ; 
piration, and it is making pretty good 
the mails. It uses every new discover: 
every novel application of knowled, 
It fills the streets at night with elect: 
signs. One reads that it is working in| 
radio, and that rates are being made | 
the intrusion of solicitations to buy 
the news and the noises that go about 
wireless. 

Some of us may recall the scanda 
that when the Interborou: 
Company in New York rented o 
the walls of its stations to adverti 
ing men. The stations had been lined 
with tiles and handsome, w 
pretty decorations in colors borderi: 
them. 


arose 


were 


The public sense was shocked 
It did not matte: 
the disfigurement was promptly acco: 


their disfigurement. 


plished and has stayed accomplished 
the line first built, only more so, ev: 
since, so that it is difficult to discover 
the name of a station in the garish se! 
ting that crowds round it, but the new 
subways were defended from this pei 
version by a prohibition when they wer 
built, and that is encouraging. So the 
wayside advertising. Everybody knows 
about that. There is a constant fig!! 
against it, and some day the fight will 
win. It is winning now in some states, 
but the point is that advertisement in 
all its forms is an enormous force care 
fully designed to affect the will of th 


} 


people, to excite their desires, to direct 
their expenditure—a very powerful force 
profoundly selfish, going loose in tli 
world without any restraint except its 


















hility to pay and an obligation not to 
fend the simpler forms of the moral 
ense of the public. As mankind grows 
iser, if indeed it does grow wiser, we 





iy see advertisement regulated, as the 

ile of drink or of narcotics is regulated, 
ir possibly prohibited altogether, unless 
ndeed a different policy comes to pass 
n time, and drink and everything else is 
let loose and people are invited to take 
are of themselves. 

There is a connection between the 
power of advertisement and of the reve- 
tues that are derived from it and the 
current propensity of newspapers and 
periodicals to be concentrated in the con- 
trol of strong hands. When the papers, 
whose main purpose is the circulation of 
ideas and the advocacy of social or po- 
litical policies, come into competition 
with the papers whose chief concern is 
the diffusion of the goods and the ac- 
quirement of the resulting revenues, the 
papers which deal in ideas are apt to go 





to the wall. The others are too strong 
for them. They can buy away both 
their contributors and their supporters. 
They can vastly out-advertise them. 

: But all these are temporary condi- 
tions. Advertisement is in the condition 
; of the rabbit in Australia before the 
\ustralians woke up to appreciation of 
what was going on, and so is the linking 
up of newspapers and the cutting of the 
throats of those whose existence is not 
so profitable to some buyer as that of 
other papers whose ideas suit him better 
and whose prosperity he wishes to 
promote. 





After all, this world as it is is a grand 
“catch-as-can” world, proceeding rap- 
idly through space, revolving at a fair 
gait on its own axis, and humming con- 
siderably on its surface as above re- 
marked. Who is for slowing it up? This 
matter of advertisement is just a detail 
of its current speed, and there is plenty 
to be said for that speed. If it were shut 
off and some second-speed provided for 
us that would be easier on our ma- 
chinery, probably we should not like it. 
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“England with all thy faults I love thee 
still,” said Cowper, that melancholy poet 
one hundred and forty years ago, and 
that is a proper sentiment to have about 
this world now, if one thinks that with 
all its clamors and all its blares and 
glares it is really getting somewhere. 
There is a basis for that opinion. The 
great preliminary to progress is to get 
out of ruts. If there ever was a time 
when this world got out of more ruts in 
twenty-five years than it has done since 
the beginning of the century, when was 
that time? Whole sets of conceptions of 
life have gone by the board. Religion 
has changed. The conception of the 
woman's job in the world has changed. 
The old-time notions of the usefulness of 
kings and of what sort of men should 
govern nations have changed enor- 
mously. The activities of people who 
seem to have the improvement of human’ 
life on their minds are extraordinary. 
The rising generation will undertake any 
thing, especially the girls in it. The real 
chaace for Prohibition is in the idea that 
this generation of men in this country is 
so stimulated spiritually and mentally 
that they do not need rum any more. 
Change is infectious. Even the Turks 
have got it. The legislature at Angora, 
which is the law mill of the Turkish Re- 
public, is as active in reform as if Angora 
were in Kansas or in Oregon. The other 
day it abolished the Caliph, the head of 
the Mohammedan religion. ‘To be sure, 
there are two hundred and odd millions 
of Mussulmans who may not agree to the 
abolition, and who may set up another 
Caliph, but Turkey aspires nowadays to 
be up to the date, and a Caliph did not 
look to Angora like a modern institution. 
For Angora is not at all like Rome. It 
is not an eternal city, with roots in the 
far-away past and traditions and poli- 
cies derived from them, but an upstart 
town, that for the moment can give laws 
to Constantinople, fifty times its size 
and of immemorial renown. That An- 
gora is able to sit up as the rival of 
Kansas and Oregon in lawmaking is a 
consequence of the Treaty of Versailles, 


oe 
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of the defeat of it so far as it concerned 
Washington by the 
Senate, of the complete withdrawal of 
the United States from Europe, and the 
election of President Harding by seven 
million majority. The United States has 
been able to get along since then and 
advertising circulates through the mails 
as above noticed, and there is due atten- 
tion given to the main chance, as appears 
in all recent advices from Washington; 
but in Europe things do not go so well. 
Our overloaded mails bring us daily re- 
minders of pinching want in various 
parts of Europe—in Germany this 
spring, and generally in the Near East 
among the Greeks, Armenians, and the 
Balkan peoples. What Uncle Sam might 
have done for southeastern Europe and 
did not do has not been done since, and 
the france has fallen in France and the 
problem there has reached no settlement 
yet though it may be on the way to it. 

Where are things on a stable basis 
nowadays? Where is there a country 
whose feet look to be planted in the 
paths of peace? Where is a country that 
vet quite knows where it is and where 
i Probably Great Britain 
comes the nearest to being such a coun- 


these States in 


* 7 po 
it 1s going: 


try, especially since its new government 
came into office. It is passing through 
a revolution without losing its head. It 
has accepted its job in the world and is 
trying to do it. In that particular it is 
better off than these States, which are 
still uncertain what their job in this 
world is and whether they will do it. In 
the course of six months they are likely 
to make some progress in discovering 
where they are and what they are there 
for. That is what all the political activi- 
ties now impending should teach them. 
Somebody was saying, “It looks as 
though the issues of the campaign were 
going to be Bonus and Booze.” Heaven 
forbid!) What we want the coming cam- 
paign and the election to tell us is not 
how dry we must go, nor how big a 
bonus we must pay, if any, nor even 
whether the income tax shall be a little 
higher or a little lower. These concerns 
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are all more or less important, but t!) 
great matter on which we want light 
what our job is in this world and how a; 
we going to do it. At this writing ther 
is no likely presidential candidate j 
sight who gives much promise of tellin 
us. Doheny has done a bigger job thay 
Angora. Angora merely abolished 
Caliph who can be reinvented elsewhere. 
but Doheny knocked American politic: 
into a cocked hat and left all our mana 
gers groping to know what to do next 
In a way it serves us right. We wer 
over-timid about helping Europe to sett! 
difficult problems, and more than cd 
cently selfish about looking out for our 
selves, and self-interest has run away 
with us just as it usually does. We hav 
put in power politicians whose formulas 
has been that man can live by bread 
alone—that if he has enough money, 
enough business, enough manufactured 
articles, high wages, enough 
bonus, and due release from rum, he can 
get along. The fallacy of that supposi 
tion is now proceeding to be demon 
strated. The demonstrations are some- 
what appalling, but if they finally result 
in giving us a candidate for President 
who can lead us out of the woods of 
obsession in material prosperity and 
back to an understanding of our place 
in the world and the obligations that go 
with it, we shall not have had them for 
nothing. 

But it must be confessed that at this 
writing no such inspiring candidate is 
yet visible. The leading Republican 
possibility is a respectable man, already 
in office, who will doubtless do his duty 
as he sees it, but has to be more con- 
cerned in saving his party’s ship from 
total wreck than in navigating in un- 
charted courses on the high seas of poli- 
tical experiment. While there is confi- 
dence in Mr. Coolidge, there is no great 
inspiration yet visible in him. 

With the Democrats selection has thus 
far not progressed heyond the processes 
of elimination. Nobody can guess at 


enough 


this writing whom the Democrats will 
find to give them leadership. 
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ult THE NICE GIRAFFE WOULD STRETCH HIS NECK AND PICK THEM OFF FOR HOURS 
nt 
of 
nd i - 
‘ » 
* The Good Giraffe 
Oo! , a hl y ‘TregMéeyT’.D 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
HS 
Is AM nature called the good Giraffe When Kaffir maidens wished to deck ‘ 
in) The loveliest of creatures; Their homes with palm-tree flowers 
ly I wish I'd kept the photograph The nice Giraffe would stretch his neck ' 
Hy That showed his former features!) And pick them off for hours; 
n- ; : 
i His crest of hair had auburn shades, And countless times, on due request, 
l ° 
His eyes were large and beamy, He stood, sedately solemn, 
“ His skin, without complexion aids, While monkeys danced like all possessed 
i- Was marvelously creamy. Along his spinal column. 
fi - 
at His shapely little head upon At Christmastide ‘twas he that bought 
A neck politely bending And hung the decorations; ” 
To humbler folk was always con- His tactful help was ever sought y 
Is ; I 
- Descendingly descending. : For reconciliations. 
al If angels lived in waste and wood, And ostrich-hens with knobbly legs 
i His ways would well become one; And dark, coquettish glances ; 
The dear Giraffe, so mild and good, Would beg that he should watch their eggs 
Was always helping some one. While they ran off to dances. 
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HE RAISED HIS HEAD THE BEST HE COULD TO PROP THE VAULT OF HEAVEN 
In brief, his fame for sweetness grew The good Giraffe, benignly calm, 
Till folks, without compunction, Came forth to save the people; 
Would ask this good Giraffe to do Fach leg was like a pillared palm, 
A stunt at any function! His neck was like a steeple; 


A dreadful wind came up one morn 
Across the Indian Ocean; 

The forests bowed like fields of corn 
And waved in wild commotion; 


And while portentous thunder woke 
The world with sullen grumbling, 
About the heads of all the folk 


The coconuts came tumbling. 


The parrots screamed, the monkeys cried, 
“Oh, this is most appalling! 

W he re can we go! Whe re can we hide! 
The sky, the sky is falling! 


“Our sky will fall! What must be done, 

What shall be done to stop it?” 

“The good Giraffe,” cried everyone, 
“ITs just the one to prop it!” 
Justice Unbandaged 
/ MEMBER of the House of Representa- 
. tives, formerly an active member of the 
bar, tells of an enterprising client who once 
retained him to prosecute an action. 

On talking with the plaintiff's witnesses 
the lawyer found that their stories were far 
from consistent, so he reported the fact to 
and that the suit be 
The somewhat per- 


advised 
client 


his client, 


dropped. was 


turbed, but told the attorney that he would 


His Roman nose, as yet unflecked, 
Was like a promontory; 

He climbed and climbed and stood erect 
On lofty Ruwenzori. 


He raised his head as best he could 
To prop the vault of heaven; 

The days and nights that thus he stood, 
The prophets say, were seven. 


Till seven times that vault (besprent 
With stars, correctly dated), 

The firmness of the firmament 
Had amply demonstrated, 


He stood beneath a glowing sky 
And burning sun that speckled 

His creamy skin—and that is why 

Giraffes are always freckled! 


have a talk with him the next morning and 
let him know what he had decided. 

True to his word, he dropped in bright and 
early, wearing the cheerful look of one who 
has fought the good fight. 

“T’ve seen those witnesses,” he explained, 
“and they say they must have been mistaken 
when they talked with you. They all see it 
alike now. I’ve also seen some of the jury 
men, and they think I'll win. Now, if there's 
such a thing as justice in law, we can’t lose.” 
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Jonathan Skidmore of Duxbury, an importer of hosiery, who conceived the idea of commer- 


cializing the unique advantages of the stocks, is now considered the “Father of Advertising.” 


Privileged Traffic 

N Irish highway laborer who had been 
£2 detailed to keep traffic off a road on 
which was an old bridge so weakened by 
heavy floods during the night that it was 

msidered too insecure to support even the 

viitest car, stopped a big brown car which 
vas headed for the danger spot. 

“What's the matter?” growled the driver, 
whom Pat recognized as a patron of his. 

“Oh, is that you, Judge?” said Pat 
genially. 

“Yes, it 18" 

“Tt’s all right, then, yer honor. I got 
orders not to let traffic through on account 
of a rotten bridge, but seein’ as it’s yer honor, 
why, go right ahead, sor! 

Undaunted 
MM *- HOLDERLEIGH, the manager, 
turned to the new office boy and said: 

‘Willie, go into the next room and look 
up ‘collaborate.’ I'm not quite sure about 
the spelling.” 

Willie disappeared, but did not soon return. 
The manager put the letter aside and took 
up some other duties. Presently he remem- 
bered the boy, and went out to look for him. 
He found him studying the dictionary with 
great intentness. 

“What are you doing, Willie?” he asked. 

The boy looked round. 

“IT forgot the word you told me, sir,”” he 
replied, ‘an’ I'm hunting for it.” 


A Rough Finish 
UNDERSTAND the Ridley’s sent their 
daughter to an eastern finishing school,” 

said Mrs. Van Dorn, glancing in the direction 
of a boisterous young flapper. 

“Hm,” commented Mrs. Pillham, “‘it 
seems to have given her a rough finish. ” 

The Female of the Species 
CERTAIN freshman entered the col- 

= lege-town bank to open a_ checking 
account and make her initial deposit. She 
studied carefully the deposit slip handed her 
by the cashier and made the correct entry 
under “checks” but was puzzled by the 
item “specie.” Finally a bright thought 
relieved the gloom. She picked up the pen 
and wrote opposite the word “specie 
“female,” and carried the slip back to the 
cashier's window in aise 


His Guide 
WELL-KNOWN bishop of the Episco- 
4 pal Church famous for absent minded- 


ness once met an old friend on the street and 
stopped to talk to him. When about to 
separate the bishop’s face suddenly assumed 
a puzzled expression. 

“Tom,” he said, “when we met was I 
going up or down?” 

* Down,” replied Tom. 

The bishop’s face cleared. 

“It’s all right then. I had been home to 
lunch.” 


— 
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Uncrowded Occupations 


A cluster of humanitarians doing what they can for a weep- 


ing willow 


The Skipper’s Rebuke 

THE skipper of a sail- 

ing-vessel had = as 
passenger an estimable 
but not very courageous 
minister and two care- 
less young men given to 
little but mischief. 

A severe storm came 
up, and, although the 
young men were fright- 
ened enough, their terror 
was nothing to that of 
the poor minister, who 
was indeed a_ pitiable 


object. 





“See here, sir,” said 





the skipper at last, with 
kindly severity, “‘do you 
want me to think you're 
more afraid of going to 
heaven than those young 
men are of not going 
there?” 


Str Tsaac 
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For the Quick 


HIS story is told of a p: 

ident housewife in an | 
village where funeral feasis 
still a custom. 

A doctor who had been ca] 
in to examine a sick man, tur 
to the wife and said, “\ 
husband is dying from lack 
nourishment. All he needs 
food.”” 

Weeping, the woman repli: 
that, owing to extreme poverty 
there was nothing in the hous: 
to give him. 

As the physician was leaving 
he passed through the kitche: 
of the hut, where he noticed 
hanging to the rafters, three fin 
smoked hams. 

“You said you had no food 
for your husband,” exclaimed 
the irritated doctor. “ What ar 
those, hams?” 


“Sure, doctor, and he couldn't 
have those,” protested the wife 
quickly. ‘“‘Those are for his 
wake.” 





Looking Backward 


* Newton, having discovered the Law of Gravity, 


invents suspenders 
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THERE is a more interesting man in 
| the world today than George Bernard 
Shaw, we should like to know him. Not long 

| Archibald Henderson, who not only is 
professor of mathematics at the University 
of North Carolina and an accomplished his- 
torian (with a recent book on Washington’s 
Southern Tour to his credit) but also 
Shaw’s biographer and friend, told us he was 
going to England. He expected to visit 
Shaw for the first time in several years. We 
asked him if he would serve us and our 
readers by assuming the role of a Boswell and 
recording a conversation with the amazing 
Irishman. Wesuggested all manner of topics 
which we should like to have Shaw discuss— 
ranging all the way from reparations and cur- 
rent politics to “Saint Joan”—and Doctor 
Henderson added other questions of his own. 
The result is the article which opens this 
issue of the magazine. 

Gamaliel Bradford has no American rival 
as a writer of historical character studies. 
His “Damaged Souls” interested readers of 
the magazine so keenly, and later made such 
a success in book form, that the 
of portraits which he is sending us from Wel- 
lesley Hills, Massachusetts, will be eagerly 
received. This month he reveals the “bare 
soul” of the little-known author of the best- 
Mr. Bradford, 
hy the way, has also completed a book on 
Samuel Pepys, just published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. @ @ Evolution is a timely sub- 
ject; nothing else in the field of science en- 
gages so widely the attention of thoughtful 
people to-day. To readers who would ex- 
plore its frontiers under capable guidance 
we recommend the article contributed by 
Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, who has been engaged 
in research in biology at the laboratories of 
Johns Hopkins University, and is at work on 
a book on The Elements of Physical Biology. 

Rollo Walter Brown, formerly professor of 
English at Carleton College, is now lecturing 


new series 


known poem in our language. 








LETTE 


at Harvard and Radcliffe, taking temporarily 
the place of Professor Charles T. Copeland 
while the latter enjoys a 
from his teaching duties. Mr. Brown’s pre- 
vious articles on “* Educational Unleveling” 
and ‘‘Salvaging the Creators” caused a wide- 
spread discussion. This month he takes up 
We have all 


heard furious arguments on coeducation for 


sabbatical respite 


an old subject in a new way. 


many years past, but nearly always its social 
aspect has been the central point at issue. 
Never have we known the aspect emphasized 
by Mr. Brown to be so thoroughly studied 
and so boldly set forth. He has based his 
article on special information provided by 
the colleges for 1922-1923 or the present 
year. Lest readers who disagree with him 
(and there will be many) imagine that he 
writes from incomplete personal acquaint- 
ance with his subject, it should be said that 
he has been a student in a coeducational 
college and a non-coeducational university, 
and has taught men in a college for men, 
women in a college for women, and both in 
a coeducational college. 

Variety is the spice of magazine reading, 
as of life. In addition to the Shavian inter- 
view, Mr. Bradford’s expedition into literary 
history, and the papers by Doctor Lotka and 
Mr. Brown, this issue includes three diverse 
H. M. Tomlinson, former associate 
editor of the London Nation and war corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, whose 
love of exploration led to the writing of that 
remarkable book, The Sea and the Jungle, 
has recently returned from a voyage to the 
Malay Archipelago, undertaken exclusively 
for Harper’s. “Rice and Volcanoes” is the 
third paper in a series which for many months 
to come will continue to bring home to us— 
to borrow Mr. Tomlinson’s own phrase— 
@ 


articles. 


“the splender of the world’s end.” 


Stephen Leacock, professor of political econ- 
nomy at McGill University and dean of 
North American humorists, contributes one 
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of his genial burlesques—this one dealing 
with the literature of business success. @ @ 
Samuel Taylor Moore, who was for some 
time White House correspondent for the 
United Press and has had wide experience 
as a newspaper man, writes on aerial pre- 
paredness, a subject none the less important 
for having been well-nigh forgotten by a 
government distracted with scandals and 
politics. Mr. Moore is himself a flyer and 
has made a careful study of the problems 
of aviation. 

The O. Henry Prize for the best short 
story of 1923 was awarded to Edgar Valen- 
tine Smith, assistant city editor of the Bir- 
mingham News, for his “Prelude,” pub- 
lished by us just a year ago. It is a pleasure 
to bring out this month another story from 
his pen. @ @ The other short stories are by 
Beatrice Ravenel of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and Aldous Huxley, whose Antic Hay 
and other books have won him the reputation 
of being one of the most brilliant English 
fiction writers of the day. 

Harvey O’Higgins of Martinsville, New 
Jersey, has shown such varied distinction in 
his collections of short stories and in such 
books as his study of The American Mind 
in Action, that we have long hoped he would 
turn to the writing of anovel. “‘Julie Cane,” 
now in its third installment, justifies, we 
think, our conviction that Mr. O'Higgins is 
a novelist of outstanding ability. We trust 
our readers are enjoying it as much as we. 

The poets of the month are May Lewis, 
a New York writer who makes this month 
her first appearance as a Harper contribu- 
tor; Ruth Fitch Bartlett (Mrs. Walter S. 
Bartlett), who has recently moved to New 
York from Milwaukee, and Ben Ray Red- 
man, poet, critic and author of a recent vol- 
lume of verse, Masquerade; Weir Vernon, a 
young English girl from Antigua, now resi- 
dent in New York; Alice Brown, whose 
novels and short stories of New England life 
are well known to our readers; and Arthur 
Davison Ficke, author of Sonnets of a Por- 
trait Painter and other volumes of exquisite 
verse. 

Alan Burroughs, who contributes the ex- 
planatory note about the Reynolds master- 


piece reproduced on the cover of the maga- 
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zine, is Curator of Paintings, Minne, 
Institute of Arts, and is the son of B 
Burroughs, curator of painting at the M 
politan Museum, New York. 

The little article by Professor Burges 
Johnson, Vassar College, which is printed 


in the “Lion’s Mouth,” was written severs| 


dl 
months ago. 


Since then a graduate of {}), 
small college to which he devotes an a; 
ciative paragraph has left the presiden: 
the Senate to succeed to that of the U; 
States. The other contributors to the “Lion's 
Mouth” are Lawton Mackall, a New York 
humorist whose articles and sketches in 
lighter vein appear in numerous magazines, 
and Ruth Lambert Jones, a Vassar gradwiat: 
who lives in New York and made her |as| 
appearance in Harper’s two years ago 
Arthur Guiterman, whose chronicle of “Tye 
Good Giraffe” enlivens the “ Editor's 
Drawer,” is without a superior in this 
country as a writer of light verse—witness 
such delightful volumes as The Light Guitar. 


‘ 


As this page goes to press, the first compe 
tition in our Prize Short Story Contest is 
just drawing to a close. 

The first story submitted in the contes} 
arrived.three or four days after the first an 
nouncement. Soon the stories began to com 
in by twos and threes; then by the dozen. 
But for some time the principal effect of the 
Contest announcement seemed to be a large 
increase in the quantity of manuscripts of all 
sorts submitted outside the Contest, includ- 
ing articles and verses as well as stories. The 
average number of manuscripts coming into 
the office daily nearly doubled within the 
first two or three weeks. 

The number of Contest stories gradually 
increased through February and March, and 
during the past week they have come in lit- 
erally by the hundreds. On this 31st ot 
March, the total count had passed three 
thousand; and as all stories bearing March 
postmarks will be included in the first com 
petition, the probability is that a much 
higher figure will be reached. The manu- 
scripts received during the past day or two 
and waiting to be read, are stacked in bun 
dles and piles of bundles all over the office, 
and still they come. 
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It is too early to generalize much about the 
tories received. But this much can be said. 


s 


very type of story has, of course, been rep- 


esented; but among those whose quality has 


nade them worthy of serious consideration, 


ly a very small portion have been stories 
f action, adventure or humor. Whether this 
because such tales are not being written 
videly, or because of some mistaken impres- 
ion that Harper’s MaGazrne is more inter- 


ested in character studies, it is hard to say. 
lo those who are planning to submit manu- 
scripts for our second competition, which 
closes June 30th, we repeat that every sort 
of story is eligible and the best of all sorts 
are desired. We repeat also that available 
stories will be accepted without the delay 
of waiting for the judges’ decision; no writer 
need fear that a story submitted, for example, 
on the Ist of May will be held up until July 
to be passed on. If unavailable, it will be 
promptly returned. If available, it will be 
promptly accepted, and when the competi- 
tion ends, will be sent to the judges with 
other stories already accepted. 

The announcement of the result of the 
first competition will be made at the earliest 


possible date. 


An Ohio reader, who prefers to withhold 
her name, raises a question which we are 


glad to put to our “old subscribers.”  Per- 
haps among the latter the following record 


may be equaled, but it cannot be surpassed. 


Dear Har per’s— 

Every month when I read your “Personal and 
Otherwise,” 1 think I will write you, for I have al- 
ways been curious to know if you have many sub- 
scribers who have all your magazines for the 
seventy-four years. We have all the magazines 
from the initial number to the present month. The 
earlier numbers are bound—that is, bound from 
June, 1850, to 1906. From 1906 to the present 
we have all the magazines carefully put away, so 
that if any member of the family cares to continue 
binding them he can. 

The 1850 numbers are most interesting, espe- 
cially the current events and fashions. 


2, - . 
“eo “ “— 


Mrs. Blair Niles’ graphic description of her 
airplane adventure in South America has 
evoked the following letter, addressed to the 
author: 
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Your article, “By Air to the Heart of the 
Andes,” has moved me so that I am impelled to 
write and tell you so. I have just laid down the 
February Harper’s in which it is, and am throb- 
bing with the emotions it has stirred. Two years 
ago I took my daughter to the shore to recover 
from a severe cold, and seeing a small Curtiss plane 
waiting to be hired the longing I had always to fly 
seized me, and we rushed into the adventure with- 
out daring to count the cost. Short as the trip 
was, only about twenty minutes, it gave me the 
tremendous sense of exaltation you describe. It 
dwarfed the struggles and joys of everyday life, 
even the greatest of all sorrows which I have 
known, and gave me a sense of majesty and calm 
which is hard for me to find with my feet on earth. 

I am the mother of two grown children and the 
grandmother of two, but my thoughts persist in 
wandering into out-of-the-way places and impos- 
sible, for me, adventures. Life is so short and 
there is so much loving and working and doing 
to be done. 

With apologies for this intrusion, 

Yours very truly, 


B. W. W. 


Every reader of HArrer’s knows the work 
of Elizabeth Shippen Green (Mrs. Huger 
Elliott) which has ornamented the pages of 
the Magazine at frequent intervals for the 
past twenty years. The exquisite taste that 
invariably characterizes her pictures in color 
and in black and white entitles this artist to 
the position of authority which she has at- 
tained, and consequently the Editors are 
more than happy to print the following let- 
ter, in which she commends the new plan 
that has been adopted of reproducing each 
month some masterpiece of painting on the 
Magazine’s cover. 

Philadel phia, Pa. 
Dear Har per’s— 

Ever since the December number of the Maga- 
zine appeared I have been meaning to write and 
tell you how much I like the scheme you have de- 
cided upon for your permanent cover. If you 
stick to real masterpieces of painting and the dig- 
nified gold frame you are using, I should think it 
would be a permanent success. It looks dignifie« 
and “‘booky,” stands out on the newsstands as 
wholly different in taste from the horrors which 
surround it, and is a lovely colorful spot to have 


E. S. G. E. 


on one’s own library table. 


2, 2, 2, 
“ e — 


The following comment comes from a 
reader in Belfast, Ireland: 
Dear Harper’ s— 

I do not like to even appear to contradict a lady, 
but the article on “ Building an American Cathe 


<>" 
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dral” in the February issue seems to invite criti- 
cism. Shortly, the Gothic architecture naturally 
arose out of the dark forests of Northern and Cen- 
tral Europe in a temperate climate where the sun’s 
power was limited. The nave of a Gothic church 
was a representation of an alley in a forest with 
the trees interlacing overhead. Abundance of 
light was as much as possible provided by the 
numerous windows. On the contrary, the archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome was designed to ex- 
clude the light and heat in the much hotter climate 
of the South. Consequently, you get the dome 
and the external pillars, with the light and heat 
excluded, as instance St. Sophia, the temple of 
Diana, ete. 

Now Washington is in a climate where the sun 
is hot and the light is clear and abundant through- 
out the year. How can the Gothic be appropriate? 
The Capitol is appropriate, as would be a Cathe- 
dral of the St. Sophia type. 
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Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Harper's 

I cannot refrain from telling you how I enjoy 
the work of Fleta Campbell Springer. Her return 
in the March issue after so long an absence only 
renewed my admiration of her remarkable tech- 
nical ability. Again I find her to be completely 
the mistress of subtle and compelling detail. Few 
can create so surely the consciousness of the 
“lacrimae rerum.” 

We hope also to meet Struthers Burt again in 
the pages of Harrper’s. His “ Buchanan Hears the 
Wind” was a story of which any of the masters 
could be proud. 

Finally, may I not congratulate Harprr’s that, 
for the second time, the O. Henry award of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences goes to a HarPER’s 
story. 

Very cordially yours, 


Ss vV.c 


Kansas City, Wissourt. 
Dear Harper’ s— 

I have been greatly interested not only in the 
discussion of prohibition in Mr. Martin’s January 
article, but also in the comments upon it in the 
March number. I must confess that I failed to 
find in “ Passing the Mile Post” any brief against 
prohibition, and cannot understand why any 
reader should call the remarkable facts presented 
by Mr. Martin “arguments in favor of alcohol.” 

Mr. G. T. W. Patrick in his book The Psychology 


of Relaxation throws some welcome light upon the 


subject of alcoholism among the more high! 
lized races. He says on page 212: 

“The spirit of the age proclaims that we 
be efficient. Efficiency . . . is demanded, an 
desire for alcohol is the desire for rest, for re}. 
from the tension, for freedom and abandonme: 

Elsewhere he writes: 

“This desire increases with the progress of 
lization and corresponding increase of tens 
The stress of life is greatest among the A) 
Saxon people. . . . In this country, especially, | 
intense life of concentration, of effort, of endea 
of struggle, of rapid development, has for its « 
relate an intense longing . . . for rest, for re! 
ation, for harmony, for something to still t 
porarily the eternal turmoil.” 

May I thank Harper’s for many delight! 
moments of relaxation in the midst of “the eter: 
turmoil?” 

Yours very truly, 


ALICE PARKER 


Od 


Sausalito, California 
Dear Harper’ s— 

I want to express my appreciation of your exc 
lent magazine. From my point of view, it is eas 
the best publication on the market. If, when 
retire to my couch, I wish to be thoroughly ent: 
tained I take a copy of Harper’s. Almost any o1 
Just now I have before me November and Dec: 
ber of ’23. Both are so teeming with good thi: 
that I scarce know which article to mention firs! 

“Nice Neighbors,” by Mary S. Watts, delig! 
me—that kind “Tillie Shields” with her ten 
heart! “The Treasures of the Snow,” by Richard 
Le Gallienne, is another thing in which I did not 
skip a word. And those exquisite child poems b 
Katherine Mansfield! I never read anything mor: 
appealing. Of the collection I believe I like bes! 
“Little Brother’s Secret.” No, I’m sure I like it 
best—the two lumps of sugar that were to grow 
into a sugar tree for her birthday! 

In the “‘Lion’s Mouth” I choose “The Mode 
Son.” And, oh yes, I liked very much “Christmas 
Again,” by Edward S. Martin. These four things 
I mention as the high lights, but there are others 
almost as delightful. 

I actually feel obligated to the staff of editors 
on your magazine, who give so much pleasure to 
the reading public. 

With all good wishes I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Maser Eastman. 























AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 
Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


stalls these days without 
realizing that the liter- 
ary immigration from 
foreign shores is at its 
height. No orators in 
Congress have deigned 
to notice it; no patri- 
otic bodies have adopted resolutions calling 
for the introduction of the quota system, 
lest the native product be engulfed; no sta- 
tistics are available for use as political cam- 
paign documents. The war may have 
brought it about, and may not; certain it is 
that the barriers which made the best of 
European writings inaccessible in the past 
are being removed and to-day we may taste 
of all that Europe has to offer. Two streams 
of immigration continue to arrive—the pas- 
sengers in the first cabin, such as Knut 
Hamsun, Anatole France, Pio Baroja, Maxim 
Gorky, Maximilian Harden, Johannes V. 
Jensen, and many more, and the irregulars 
in the steerage, like Guillaume Apollinaire. 
The former are on the highroad of literature; 
the latter are deflections from the normal 
stock. Both are hailed and welcomed loudly 
by divergent groups. What we are going to 
be intensely interested in, in the next few 
years, is the effect of these foreigners on our 
native writings. Will they give us new 
standards of comparison, and new heights 
to aspire to? Or will they spur our native 
writers on to produce the best they have, 
along their own original lines? And another 
subject worth considering is the effect they 
are likely to have on our reading taste. For 
their welcome by the readers will to some 
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extent determine their influence on the 
writers of America. 


Anatole France on Life and Letters 


Again a book in the familiar—and welcome 
—red-and-gold binding comes to our table; 
it is the fourth series of On Life and Letters, 
by Anatole France (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
These estimates of men and books are almost 
history now, for M. France collected them 
in book form in 1892—over thirty years ago. 
M. France was then a critic who had the 
courage to discover merit in his contempo- 
raries, and to-day we find that his views have 
stood the test of a quarter of a century. One 
finds here discussions of Paul Bourget, Guy 
de Maupassant, Judith Gautier, Jules Tellier, 
Maurice Barrés, Théodore de Banville, 
Théodore Reinach, Marcel Schwob, as well 
as his widely known “Apology for Plagi- 
arism,” in which M. France agrees with the 
disputants of the Middle Ages that ideas be- 
long to all. It is strange to find M. France 
writing, in 1892: ‘“ We want to astonish, and 
that is all we do want. Only one sort of 
praise touches us; that which declares our 
originality. Individualism developed to the 
point it has now attained is a dangerous 
malady.”” What strides individualism has 
made since 1892! Out of this interesting 
book one could quote many telling lines, but 
it may suffice to give one of M. France’s 
characteristic attacks on the classicists, or 
rather the pseudo-classicists: “In order to 
give a basis to criticism we speak of tradition 
and universal consent. There are no such 
things. It is true that an almost general 
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Among the New Books 


opinion favors certain works. But this is by 
virtue of a prepossession; not in the least as 
a matter of choice or as a result of a spon- 
taneous preference. ‘The works that every- 
hody admires are those that no one examines. 
We receive them as a precious burden which 
we pass on to others without glancing at 
them. Do you really imagine that there is 
any great degree of liberty in the approba- 
tion which we extend to the Greek and Latin 
classics—or even to our own? Is the taste 
that attracts us to one work of art and re- 
pels us from another really free? Is it not 
determined by a great number of circum- 
stances alien to the content of the work, the 
principal among which is the spirit of imita- 
tion, so powerful in men and animals?" The 
reader interested in modern French liter- 
ature will find much of profit and enjoyment 
in this book—so will the reader of general 
literature, for M. France talks gaily and in- 
formally on the artist and his themes. 


Another Important Translation 


Children of the Age, by Knut Hamsun 
(Alfred A. Knopf), is one of the important 
translations of the year and a book that none 
who reads it can easily forget. Whether 
American readers will relish it as they do 
their native writers is problematical; fortu- 
nately this will not affect its merit as a novel. 
A relationship almost feudal exists between 
the lord of the manor and his tenant in the 
estate of Segelfoss, in Norway, and the re- 
tired lieutenant, Willatz Holmsen the third, 
moves through the tale like the pale specter 
of ancient authority. In fact, the lieutenant 
is the last of his line who is treated with the 
old respect, and in the story we have his 
disintegrating fortunes contrasted with the 
progressive spirit of an adventurer, Hol- 
mengraa, who provides mills, stores and new 
occupations for the simple people of Segel- 
foss and eventually makes the place a port 
of call for ocean steamers. The private af- 
fairs of the lieutenant also come under our 
scrutiny, and the unfortunate home life de- 
velops as his fortunes decay. Hamsun pro- 
vides in the lieutenant a remarkable figure. 
There is no one exactly like him in America, 
for conditions of living here have not pro- 
duced him, but in Norway he is an actuality. 
He cannot unbend, nor forget his dignity; he 
remains the embodiment of another gener- 
ation that gives way slowly to the present. 
Knut Hamsun has provided us with a thor- 
ough study of the forces of life moving 
through individuals. One is impressed with 


the “tempo” of the book—if that term 
admissible. The story moves slowly, almos 
serenely, but unalterably, like fate itself. 


The Divine Sarah Revealed 


When Prince Napoleon called Sarah Bern 
hardt “a madonna who behaves like th 
devil,’ he expressed the conclusion that th: 
reader is likely to reach after perusing a bool, 
written by Mme. Pierre Berton called Th, 
Real Sarah Bernhardt (Boni & Liveright) 
Mme. Berton, who is now living in Paris at 
an advanced age, had unusual opportunities 
for observing the great Sarah. When onl 
a girl she was presented to the actress; late: 
she became a member of her company, then 
her confidante; finally she married Pierre 
Berton, an actor who had been influential in 
getting Madame her first hearing of any im 
portance, and who at one time had been 
Madame’s lover. Madame Sarah was the 
center of many disputes during her lifetime, 
and Mme. Berton attempts to sift gossip 
from reality. What is left is exciting enough, 
and shows us Sarah Bernhardt as a woman 
who wore her emotions on the surface, who 
raged, stormed, cried, and pitied by turns, 
and who cared not a fig for the so-called con 
ventions, observing not even those loosel) 
drawn about the artistic life of Paris in th 
last century. Mme. Berton discloses that 
Sarah was the illegitimate child of a Flemis 
Jewess born in Berlin and of a law student 
at the University of Paris known as Eduar« 
Bernhardt, whose real name was Paul de 
Therard. She was baptized a Catholic. Her 
mother ridiculed her awkwardness and tried 
to get her married at eighteen, but Sarah re- 
fused to be disposed of in this fashion. 
Theater managers were not anxious to have 
her appear in their companies, and her early 
attempts to become an actress were failures. 
After she achieved fame she shocked Paris 
every now and then by extraordinary esca- 
pades. But it is interesting to observe that 
those acts for which she was most criticized 
in France were not the ones that disturbed 
England; Paris gossiped when she rode 
away in a balloon, or served tea on her coffin, 
or smashed the bust she had modeled of 
Baron de Rothschild, whereas England could 
not pardon her moral lapses. It was twenty 
years before the Prince of Wales could per 
suade his mother, Queen Victoria, to com- 
mand Madame Bernhardt to appear at 
Windsor Castle. Mme. Berton describes an 
incident that illustrates the wide differenc« 
in national temperament. In France Madame 
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uw comments upon André 
is’ ‘‘Ariel—The Life of 
Shelley’’ in its French edition, 
indicate the notable quality 
is altogether unusual book 
which is now translated 
into English 
Cw 


old Bennett: ‘‘The book is 
rly, ruthless, side-splitting, ab- 
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Squire: ‘‘I doubt if any French 
s in English literary history will 
widely read in this country as 
It is a delicious and original 
There exists no book on 
Shelley more penetrating, and there is 
which comes anywhere near it for 

ince and wit.”" 

Robert Morss Lovett, Editor of the 
Republic: “It is Mr. Maurois’ art 
tell this amazing story in the 
plest, most limpid style. For the 

t time a biography of Shelley has the 
ressiveness which a naked recital 

f the facts discloses.”’ 

he London Times: ‘‘Mr. Lytton 
trachey has here found a disciple who 
admirably seized his method of 
nting a character in bold and rapid 
rokes, with a vivacity, a movement, 
lightness unknown to his predeces- 
A charming, aerial, fascinating 
ygraphy.”” 


Ariel 


The Life of Shelley 


By André Maurois 
Translated by Ella D’ Arcy 





This book reaches the heights of the new-fashioned 
biography, even as Strachey's ‘Queen Victoria’ did. 
It is biography touched by the magic of the novelist's 
art. The poet Sheliey’s life was a veritable romance 
of reality: the wanderings of a reckless, sincere, 
fascinating human being in the Garden of Love and 
Life. Maurois has here written the maddest of 
romances, the most delectable of narratives of fact. 

$2.50 











Coming May 16 
The Most Important 


Publishing Event of the Year. 
Four New Short Novels by 


EDITH WHARTON 


From the pen of the distinguished 

thor of ‘‘The Age of Innocence"’ and 
lhe House of Mirth’’ comes this series 
f deeply moving life stories through 
which is portrayed the social life of 
four decades, from 1840 to 1880. 


The ' Forties The ' Sixties 
FALSE DAWN THE SPARK 
The ' Fifties The ‘Seventies 


THEOLD MAID NEW YEAR'S DAY 


Every new novel bv Edith Wharton 
s an event. The publication at one 
time of four novels will create a sen- 
sation. They are beautifully bound, 
with illustrative end papers and labels, 
wrapper design of old paper, and quaint 
period box for the set. 
Each $1.25. The set of four boxed, $5.00 








Other Distinctive Books 


SUNLIGHT AND SONG—The autobiography of Maria 
Jeritza. Illustrated. $3.00. 

LETTERS FROM A SENATOR'S WIFE—By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Illustrated. $2.50 

ECHO DE PARIS—Laurence Housman’s study of Oscar 
Wilde from life. $1.00 

THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN—By Philip W. Sergeant 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SPIRITUAL IDEAL 
by Felix Adler. $1.50. 

MY WANDERINGS AND MEMORIES—By Lady Norah 
Bentinck. Illustrated. $5.00 

SURPLUS—The novel by Sylvia Stevenson. $2.00 

THERE JS A TIDE—The novel by J.C. Snaith. $2.00 

FROM THE SONG OF FRANCE—Unusual poems of France, 
early and recent, translated by Grace Warrack. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

POEMS OF LORD BYRON—Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. 
$4.20. 

If you enjoy biographical notes and comment upon the books of 
the how, D. Appleton and Company will be glad to put your name 
on the mailing list to receive their illustrated monthly bulletin, 











D. APPLETON AND COMPANY ww 


NEW YORK 


35 WEST 32nd STREET 
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Sarah carried her boy, Maurice, around with 
her, so when she undertook a tour of Eng- 
land Maurice naturally went along. The 
English knew of the existence of this lad, 
but when she brought him to the house of 
Lady R., where she was to appear, the hostess 
was indignant. She gave instructions to her 
butler, with the result that “the functionary 
advanced before Sarah into the huge ball- 
room, which was crowded with people dis- 
tinguished in British society, and solemnly 
announced: ‘Mademoiselle Sarah Bern- 
hardt and her son!’ After this she was, of 
course, unmercifully snubbed and left in a 
rage ten minutes later.””. This is a book of 
anecdote and adventure, and of intimate 
glimpses of an unusual personality. 


A Minister’s Family in Fiction 


Many novels which deal with affairs of the 
day appear to achieve their forcefulness by 
emphasizing only one side of the story and 
suppressing all extenuating circumstances. 
Main Street, for instance, gives but one side 
of small town life; had it been fair to all the 
interests of the small town, even without 
sentimentalizing over the honeysuckle vine 
and the garden gate, it would have been less 
controversial, less talked about. High Fires, 
a novel of to-day by Marjorie Barkley 
McClure (Little, Brown & Co.), is rather a 
sane discussion of the influences that mold 
the younger generation and the older to take 
the stand they have. It goes without saying 
that many young men and women revolt 
against domination by an older generation 
without taking to hip flasks and petting par- 
ties. Mrs. McClure also recognizes that an 
older generation is not necessarily bent on 
chastising the youths solely. Her story 
winds about the fading career of the Rev. 
Angus Stevenson of Detroit, a character for 
whom the reader has a great deal of sym- 
pathy. The minister is scrupulous in his 
church duties, and views dancing, drinking 
and Sunday baseball as unpardonable. At 
that he is not a bigot but an honest servant 
of the Lord. His little girl Frances, who 
grew up with a knowledge of the Psalms, 
the gospels and First Corinthians, and who 
had a leaning for Egyptology, saw nothing 
sinful in a dance, and was not endeavoring 
to break her parents’ hearts when she 
climbed out of a window to attend a party 
with Richard Stanhope, son of the antagon- 
istic Stanhopes, who detested the Stevensons. 
The Rev. Angus discovers the meeting—in 
fact, he finds Frances in Richard’s arms, and 


learns with horror that the lad is not 

an agnostic, but also not wholly immacula 
This confession disturbs also Frances, 
believes in knightly purity despite her | 
of independence, and in the succeeding c| 
ters the author deals with the developm 
of Richard’s suit in the face of these two | 
jections. We find that the author has sens 
the spirit of the age—and that she knows | 
world moves on despite the conservatism 
the old and the recklessness of the your; 
Life goes on without regard for creed 
dogma or revolt, and orderly progress 
achieved not by the older generation revilin, 
its sons and daughters, or the younger r 
pudiating its cradle, but by co-operation b 
tween the two. The minister’s household 
depicted with much understanding. This 1s 
a sanely written and most readable book 
and will appeal to readers who have never 
cared for the novel of gin. 





He Won His Spurs in London 


Ronald Firbank, described as a “ master of 
the lighter touch in literature,”’ is introduced 
to American readers in Prancing Nigger 
(Brentano’s), the first book to be published 
on this side of the Atlantic, and also the first 
edition of this title. Eight earlier books 
were published in London, and now a small 
but worshipful audience is busy “collecting” 
him. A friendly preface by Carl Van Vechten 
starts off the new book, in which Mr. Van 
Vechten writes: ‘He is, perhaps, the only 
purely Greek writer that we possess to-day 
There is no sentimentality or irony in his 
work; hardly even cynicism. There is, in 
deed, a baffling quality about Firbank’s very 
lucidity, his gay, firm grasp of his trivial pec 
When you compare him with other 
authors, logically you can go no further than 
the binding.”” We grant Mr. Van Vechten 
his interest in Firbank, without becoming 
one of his followers. A reading of Prancing 
Nigger leads us to recall that we are now in 


cancies. 


an age when dissimilarity is often mistaken 
for genius. 


A Play That Will Stand Reading 


Plays that act well do not always read 
well, for the reason that the reader is often 
called upon to contribute what the actor and 
the scenic artist give him without effort at 
the theater. It is interesting to find how 
much the reader has to bring to a play like 
“Outward Bound,” by Sutton Vane. This 


play has achieved a success in New York 
City, and has now been published by Bon 
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* The Soul of Samuel Pepys 3 , 
sels GAMALIEL BRADFORD 3 
ws t Samuel Pepys lived in the great active world of England two centuries re 
ism nd a half ago. He bustled about all day among crowds of chattering, "4 
se laughing, loving, lying human beings. Then he came home at night and got "s 
” uit his diary, and wrote down what they had said to him and done to him " 
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New Macmillan Books 
H. G. Wells 


A New Novel 


THE DREAM 


is a novel of today told from the viewpoint 
of a Utopian of two thousand years hence. 
Mr. Wells’ original ideas, his power to create 
appealing romance and his mellow humor are 
here combined to form a delightful volume 

50 





May Sinclair 
A New Novel 


A CURE OF SOULS 


is a remarkable dines analysis of an in- 
dolent, luxury loving and irresistibly pleasant 
clergyman. His influence on his parish is set 
forth in Miss Sinclair’s most brilliant style. 

“A sharply pointed comedy which is a pleas- 
ure to read.”’-—Chicago Evening Post. $2.50 


Harrington Hext 
A New Mystery 


WHO KILLED 
COCK ROBIN? 


is an unusual as well as thrilling mystery of 
a menacing evil which pursued twin sisters 
from England to Italy. $2.00 


Zona Gale 
A New Novel 


BIRTH 


“The best novel Zona Gale ever wrote. It 
has humor, truth—well, it has about every- 
thing a novel should have.” —Life. $1.75 


At all bookstores, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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& Liveright. The story is perhaps 
known by now—a group of English men 
women discover themselves in the sm! 
room of a liner, but none has a clear ice: 
the reason for going nor the destina| 
Eventually, through the conversation oj 
lovers, the reader discovers that the shij 
loaded with the dead who are going to hea\ 
or hell—* both the same place.” The lov: 
having committed suicide, are conscious 
their destination, and the steward speak. 
them as “‘half-ways.” There is a possi} 
that their dog, who has seen them lying 
conscious from gas, will break the win 
pane and recall them to life. Such is the |, 
suggestion of a story that moves one dev) 
in the reading. But the reader must « 
great deal more than repeat the lines. ‘J 
author has provided the framework for « 
effort of the imagination that will richly r 
pay you. It is an extraordinary tale, pri 
sented with simplicity and directness. 


The Question of the Moment 


What is Modernism? is a little book written 


by Dr. Leighton Parks, rector of St. Barth! 
omew’s Church, New York City 
the position of the modernists. 

that politically, modernism is interested j 
social reform. “Philosophically, it 
interested in psychology than in meta 
physics. And in its historical or critica! 
form, it is a movement ‘inspired by a desir 
to bring the tradition of Christian belief and 
practice into close relation with the inte! 
lectual habits and social aspirations of our 
own time.’” He also explains that it is th 
movement of individuals. It is not “ 
of doctrine. It is a state of mind. It is an 
attempt to ‘justify the ways of God to man,’ 
that is, to man in the twentieth century. 
And the problem is this: Must the men and 
women who are breathing the new atmos 
phere of freedom of the larger knowledge 
which has come as the result of scientific dis 
covery, psychological experience and_ his 
torical investigation, be told that they must 
accept opinions which were once believed to 
be true, or abandon the communion of the 
church, or, as a compromise, that they may 
be permitted to indulge in the luxury of the 
new knowledge in every department of life 
except the religious life; that a dual per- 
sonality is essential to religion?” The book 


IS more 


a body 


is not long—about 150 pages—but it is com- 
pact and gives the position of one modernist 
who is also a leader among the Episcopal 
clergy (Chas. Scribner's Sons). 


’ to explai i 


He declar« ‘ 
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Men and Events in Washington 


is often said that the newspaper men 

, record the events at Washington, D. C., 

, day to day have no idols; 
have much to gossip about. David S 
Carry of them; for many years he 
esented the New York Sun and the 
Providence Journal at the Capital, and to- 
he is sergeant-at-arms of the United 
States Senate. He has* recorded his remin- 
scences in a chatty book called Forty Years 
Washington, which discloses that he first 
became associated with the Senate as a page 
1875, later acted as correspondent, and as 
amanuensis for many prominent men. He 
says that he 


is one 


pressed and revised words of the statesmen,” 
but only “what he personally knows to be 

ic.” The attitude of the author in the 
wok is admirable. He has eliminated him- 
self from the chronicle and prefers to relate 


of-fact. The pages on Woodrow Wilson are 
perhaps most pertinent at this time, and 
agree with the generally accepted estimate 
of his character. Mr. Barry endeavors to 
explain the numerous estrangements and ap- 
pears to have much sympathy for Joseph 
lumulty, who does not feel that he erred in 
viving a message to the Democrats at New 
York City on the historical occasion when 
Governor Cox was present. Mr. Barry 





of Mr. Wilson for inept political advice. 
‘He did not seek the association of his peers, 
but was to be found at all times in his leisure 
hours in the company of those intellectually 
beneath him. Big men of public affairs 
rarely accompanied the president.” Mr. 
Barry’s book does not disclose a great deal 
of “inside” information, nor pretend to. It 
stands on its own as a readable running ac- 
count of men and events in the national 
capital. 


Old Days at Harvard 


Bits of Harvard History, by Samuel F. 
Batchelder, just published in attractive 
form by the Harvard University Press, will 
bring much joy to sons of Harvard and to 
those who are interested in the earliest 
phases of education in America. The author 
has endeavored to interpret ancient records 
meticulously; he is not an impressionistic 
historian, but, no doubt, a reliable one. The 





certainly 


“does not take the Congressional | 
Record as his guide, nor yet the publicly ex- | 


ucidents, aneedotes and sidelights on great | 
events, and to illuminate a great personality. | 
lhe book is informal, interesting and matter- | 


places much blame on the immediate family | 





Among the New Books 








New Macmillan Books 
Albert Parker Fitch 


A New Novel 
NONE SO BLIND 


‘**Has shrewd and understanding character- 
ization. He writes brilliantly. There is the 
passion of life, struggle and victory.””—The 
Christian Century. $2.50 


Herbert Croly 
A New Biography 

THE LIFE OF 
WILLARD STRAIGHT 


The epic of a young American whose energy, 
whose fearless magnitude of ideas, whose 
sympathetic and confident personality won 
for him the chance to play a major part in 
the drama of international politics and f- 
nance in the Far East. 

Probable Price, 


H. G. Wells 
A New Biography 
The STORY of aGREAT 
SCHOOLMASTER 


"A superbly well done sketch of ‘Sanderson 





$2.00 


of Oundle:’ a portrait of the man and an out- 
line of his great accomplishment.”—Nezx 
York Herald. $1.50 


Waldo S. Pratt 


A New Dictionary 
THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


“ An excellent and much-needed musical dic- 
tionary. Although short, Mr. Pratt’s items 
are complete, accurate, and to the point.” — 
The Musical Digest. $6.00 


At all bookstores, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


—— 














Among the New Books 


book shows that America’s best-endowed 
university began not only modestly but also 
penuriously; the first students, who were 
compelled to live in the college because that 
was the English custom, suffered from cold 
and hunger. The first master, Eaton, ap- 
In the 
old Commons, about the time of the revolu- 
tion, all present ate with their hats on. 
Cider, the favorite drink after beer, was 
served in a common can, passed from mouth 
to mouth. 


pears to have been a sort of Squeers. 


Dining was a problem for cen- 
turies; it is related that sometimes students 
connived at the shooting of neighbors’ tur- 
keys, in order that they might dine clandes- 
tinely. The book contains a story of the 
building and later development of Holden 
chapel, an account of the students who went 
to the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812, the Harvard hospital surgeons of 1775, 
old times at the Law school, the story of the 
barracks on Cambridge Common in the rev- 
olution and during the late war, and anec- 
dotes of quaint college characters, the stew- 
ards, the sweepers and bedmakers, John, the 
orangeman, and others like them, remem- 
bered by the Old Grads. 
fusely illustrated by unusual photographs 


The book is pro- 


and prints drawn from records that have not 
been generally accessible. 


For Every Harvard Man 


Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard university, was ninety years old on 
March 20, 1924, and to commemorate the 
event the Atlantic Monthly Press issued a 
book of essays and addresses selected from 
those produced by him between the ages of 
eighty and ninety. Few men in history have 
shown such remarkable mental vigor, to- 
gether with a continuing liberal viewpoint, 
as Charles W. Eliot. Mr. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, who edited this book, related to us 
recently that in discussing these papers with 
Mr. Eliot the latter had observed that he 
saw two groups of Americans nowadays, 
those who believed that the world was going 
to the dogs, and those who looked optimis- 
tically into the future. He asked Mr. Howe 
what he thought of it, and Mr. Howe replied 
that he did not believe the world was in de- 
“Neither do I,” responded Mr. Eliot 
This book gives some idea of 


cline. 
with alacrity. 


the alertness of the man. Appended is a 


bibliography of Mr. Eliot’s writings from 
1914 to 1924; this occupies nine pages alone. 
The book opens with an essay, “How I Have 


Kept My Health,” 


written ten years ago. 


‘ 


President Eliot says that “my own ex; 
ence has led me to think that strenuous 
done with interest and zeal, usually 
motes health and vigor, and is seldom 
jurious if kept within the limits set by bo 
fatigue. I am aware of two menta 
moral conditions which have contributed to 
my safe endurance of physical and mer 
strains. The first is a natural gift, nam. 

a calm temperament; the second is th: 
sult of a combination of this temperan 
with a deliberate practice of avoiding a 
anticipation of disappointments and vain 
grets.”” Other essays in this book deal wi 
biographies, human society, education, la! 
problems, medicine and public health, 
ligion, and the country and the world. H 
paper, “What is an American?” 
wide reading at this time. 


deser 


Briefer Mention 


Among the titles recently added to 
Modern Students’ Library, a group of inex 
pensive reprintings of the classics, is 7) 
History of Pendennis, by Thackeray, whic! 
takes two volumes. Its value is enhance: 
by an introduction by Robert Morss Lovet! 
Pendennis, he says, must be judged as a 
modern morality, and he suggests that 
Thackeray may be said to have taken Chris 
tian’s entire journey for the motive of this 
book, substituting a domestic heaven for th 
celestial city (Scribner). 

So Yowre Going to Paris, by Clara E 
Laughlin (Houghton, Mifflin), is one of the 
most interesting travel books that we hav 
ever read. The French have many books of 
this sort, but Americans do not seem to hav 
had time to write such a detailed, well- 
balanced and thorough study of Paris and 
its monuments. Miss Laughlin not only 
omits nothing, but makes every house and 
street have an individuality. We recom 
mend it most heartily to all who travel and 
to all who would evoke memories of travel 
at home. 

Irvin S. Cobb’s latest effort to bring a bit 
of humor into our jaded existence bears fruit 
in the publication of six thin volumes un 
form in appearance called Cobb’s America 
Guyed Books. Here we have “Maine; a 
State of Ruggedness,”’ “ New York, Once the 
Home of the Six Nations, Now Look at It.’ 
“Indiana, Intellectually She Rolls Her Own.’ 
“Kentucky, the Proud State,” “ North Caro 
lina; All She Needs is a Press Agent,” and 
“Kansas, Shall We Civilize Her or Let Her 
Civilize Us?” The books are full of fun 
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Observation is often an enlightening 
istime. When you see a kitchen cheered 
ith a beautiful Roper Gas Range, you 
know that these people know the art 
f living well. For over 39 years, those 
vho have sought the utmost in beauty, 
lependability and convenience in their 
homes have had Roper Gas Ranges in 
their kitchens. Complete oven control, for 





a 


Every Roper Range 
is inspected by a woman 
before it is certified by the 
Roper quality mark—the 
Roper purple line. 





instance, may be obtained only through 
the co-operative operation of Roper tem- 
perature regulator and Roper ventilated 
oven. See the new Ropers from $35 to 
$300 where better gas ranges are sold. 


Roper recifile of card indexed recipes, 
mailed post paid and post haste for 35c. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Jllinots 
Pacvic Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 





Gas é- ‘Electric 
RANGES 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE SS AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE VOU BUY 
Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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Gardening 
With Brains 


By HENRY T, FINCK 


FASCINATING manual 
how to grow flowers, fruits and 
vegetables,of which Luther Burbank, 


the world’s most famous gardener, 


on 


says: “It is the best book that has 
so far been written on garden sub- 
No book could be more in- 
structive. You get at the facts in 
such a pleasing, human way that 
$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


jects. 


they are irresistible.” 
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The Summer 


CAMP 


An Educational Factor 


Be | 
An | 


interesting and 
authoritative article 
under this title may 
be found in the Sum- 
mer Camp Section im- 
mediately following 
the School pages. | 








Books for Writers: 127."26"37° 


Polti's 36 Dramatic Situations, $1.50. Art of Inventing Characters, $2.50. 
Plotting the Short Story, $1.00. Technique of Fiction Writing, $1.75 





How to Write a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Also manu- 
ripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. Explanatory leaflets. Cor- 
espondence invited JAMES KNAPP REEVE (Former editor, The 
1 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 














which is heightened by the charact: 
drawings which John T. McCutcheon 1m 

for Cobb’s saws and adages. An interes 
booklet on Irvin Cobb has also come f 
his publishers, the Geo. H. Doran Co., | 
they will be glad to send it to readers ' 
are interested. 

Every college man who joins in the famvis 
“Stein Song” at alumni gatherings sings ||\e 
lyrics of Richard Hovey, and every D; 
mouth man sings them all the time because lie 
has practically nothing else. This little book 
of poems, called Dartmouth Lyrics, shov\d 
appeal to both groups (Small, Maynard « 
Co.). To us it is singularly illuminati: 
Richard Hovey belonged to the class of 1855, 
and the lyrics that he wrote for his alma 
mater may be considered typical of the sort 
beloved by college men of that day. [i 
wrote often of the flowing bowl, the bri; 
log fire, the pledge of fellowship, the pri 
maidens, the sturdy sons of Dartmouth. His 
poetic mood was not born of the idea 
Upton Sinclair, et al, that the college is a 
machine for crushing the life and the spirit 
for capitalistic ends. We find much of his 
verse flamboyant, and little of it true to life, 
but what matter? College is the last chance 
a man has for living in a little world apart 
from the stern realities, and so it appears 
to most men. Giving a rouse now and 
then is an honored college ritual. There is 
a poem called “Spring” which will remind 
you of the early work of Rupert Brooke. It 
begins: 


I said in my heart, “I am sick of four 
walls and a ceiling. 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. 

I will up and get me away where thie 
hawk is wheeling, 

Lone and high, 

And the slow clouds go by. 

I will get me away to the waters that 
glass 

The clouds as they pass, 

To the waters that lie 

Like the heart of a maiden aware of a 
doom drawing nigh 

And dumb for the sorcery of impending 
Me 6x 


And no doubt it will interest many | 
know that in the course of this poem occurs 
the refrain that begins “For we’re all frank 
and twenty, when the spring is in the air” 
and ends “ With a stein on the table. . 
Dear old college life! 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE | 
PARIS — LONDON 


25 RUE DE LAPAIX - 25 MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
New YORK 
































American Consulate at Mukden 


Modern Travel in the 
Ancient East— 


HE shortest route between Tokyo and Peking, the 
two great capitals of the Orient, is by way of the 
South Manchuria Railway through Chosen (Korea) 
and Manchuria. Both these countries have their own 
distinct appeal to the traveler and business man, and 
no Oriental trip is complete without a visit to them 
The trains are equipped with the same comfortable 
Pullmans and dining cars to which American travelers 
are accustomed at home. 
Chosen (Korea), the “Land of Morning Calm”, is 
rich in relics of antiquity. Seoul, the capital, is a city of 
many palaces, temples and storied gateways. 
Manchuria is not only the scene of important de- 
velopments— new cities, modern industries, scientific 
achievements and vast agricultural areas—but there is 
in this old land of the Manchus a wealth of unforget- 
able beauty and historic interest. 


The South Manchuria Railway connects with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Railways’ sea ferry at Fusan, Chosen. Connection is made 
with the Chinese Government Railways at Mukden, Manchuria. 
At Changchun, north of Mukden, is the junction with the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which in turn connects with the Trans-Siberian. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
® pRaitway © 





Yamato Hotel, Daire 
The South Manchuria Ra 
way Company conduc 
chain of modern hor 
located at important poir 
along its lines in Ch 
and Manchuria. Each } 
its local charm, at the sa 
time affording such 
veniences and comfort 
are particularly enjoyed | 
American travelers. 


Distances Between 
Principal Cities 


Tokyo to Shimonoseki 24 |} 
Shimonoseki to Fusan | 
Fusan to Seoul oe 
Seoulto Antung . . 1! 
Antung to Mukden 8 
Mukden to Changchun ¢ 
MukdentoDairen. . 8&8 
Mukden to Peking . 2 














Manchuria 
in Motion Pictures 


The New York office of the 


South Manchuria Railwa 


Company has two reels ot 


pictures showing the inter 
mingled Orientallife and mod 
ern developmentof Manchuria 
This film,requiringaboutah alf 
hour to show is made for tt 

standard American machine 


It will be lent to organizations 


or societies free of charge, ex 
cepttransportation cost. If y« 


wish to borrow this film or i! 
you wish free travel literature 


concerning Manchuria ar 
Chosen (Korea),write to Sout! 


Manchuria Railway Co., 11! 


Broadway, New York City. 
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Cover from painting of Georgiana Augusta Frederica Elhott 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds (see page 834) 


Frontispiece in Color 


\ Dialogue on Things in General 
Ijlustrated with Photographs 


Poet, Pour Out the Beauty in Your Heart. 


Romantics. A Story 


I|lustrations by JoHn Avonzo Wn11ame 
lim-bue-too. A Poem 


Bare Souls. IL: Thomas Gray 
Illustrated with Portraits and an Aquatint 


Old Enchantment. A Poem 


Silhouette. A Story 


Biassed Evolution 
Illustrated with Photographs 


Colors. .4A Poem 


A Novel. Part ITI 


Illustrations by Tuomas Focarry 
Coeducation versus Literature 
Little Mexican. A Story 
Rice and Voleanoes , 

Illustrated with Photographs 


Business as I See It 
Illustrations by Jonn HeEcp, Jr. 

A Girl Singer. Poem 

A Bargain in Preparedness 

White Phlox. A Poem 

A Portrait 


The Lion’s Mouth 


‘How Big Should a Smal! College Be?" by Burges Johnson 
by Ruth Lambert Jones. 


Mackall —‘‘ Some Memoirs a la Mode,” 
Editor’s Easy Chair 

The Rattle of Machinery 
Editor s Drawer 


The Good Giraffe,” by Arthur Guiterman; illustrations by A.B. Walker 


and A. B. Walker 
Personal and Otherwise 


Rotogravure Section 
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A FEW FEATURES IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF 


Harper's Magazine 


Mrs. Gerould Visits the Far West 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould presents in the July Harper’s her impressions of Uti’. 
capital. Salt Lake City, she declares, has never yet had justice done to its distinct joy: 
it is, in her opinion, “one of the most beautiful towns on the planet.” The natiira! 
beauty of the Mormon City, its mixed population, and the genius of its founders {fer 
to Mrs. Gerould’s pen a subject of peculiar interest. Illustrated with drawings }) 
Herbert S. Kates. , 


An Answer to Pessimists 
David F. Houston, formerly Secretary of Agriculture and, later, Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Wilson Cabinet, contributes a timely and reassuring paper on the underlying 
soundness of our institutions. America’s unique experiment in government by all tl 
people has succeeded, he declares, in spite of sporadic failures, and will continue t 
succeed provided we maintain a competent people. 


Romance in Singapore 
H. M. Tomlinson in “A Singapore Day” uncovers for his readers the hidden romance 
of the East which to the casual traveler appears to have been destroyed by the intro- 
duction of Western methods of transportation and manners. Illustrated with drawing: 
by Kerr Eby. 


The United States, the Philippines, and Japan 
William Howard Gardiner contributes an article to challenge attention on the shifting 
of the balance of power in the Far East since 1914. The United States cannot now, 
he declares, refuse to face its responsibilities there as the one power in whose hands 
lies peace or war. 


What Are Women of the World Doing With the Vote? 
Constance Drexel writes a comparative study of women to-day, giving figures relating 
to legislation passed by and for women of America, England, Scandinavia, France, 
Italy, and Germany, and to their activities in political circles. These figures, whic! 
Miss Drexel assembled a few months ago in Europe, have never before been available 
to American readers. 


Horace Walpole and His .Times 
Gamaliel Bradford takes Horace Walpole as the subject of his analytical study in thi 
June Harper’s—Walpole who was not only a fascinating personality himself, but wh 


represented the cultivated dilettantism of the Eighteenth Century. Illustrated wit! 
old prints. 


Unusual Fiction 


by James Lane Allen, Harvey O’Higgins, Rose Wilder Lane, and Elaine Sterne 
Carrington. 

















A modern epic of religious unrest 


THE 
PHILOSOPHER'S 
STONE 


J. ANKER LARSEN 


This novel won the Gyldendal prize of 70,000 
Kroner ($14,000) last year in a competition that 
: ry included all Norway and Denmark; and has 
mane Oia already been translated into seven languages. 

Pe Coming at a period of profound religious con- 
flict, it gives expression to one of the most 
powerful instincts of man; presenting the 
career of three youths in their search for the 
a Nee fabulous talisman of faith by which to read the 
— ASE riddle of life. 


hands ‘The internal struggle of our age, rather than 


its outward manifestations of disquietude, is 
contained within the limits of this story 

a book of real originality and great interest, 
: packed with incident and ideas and people. . . 
chick i eel the same teeming variety of life and experience 
silabl Py ae that one finds in Wassermann’s The World's Illu- 
; sion.’’—Ernest Boyd. 


lating 





*‘A great achievement... a deep richness of 
poetry and beauty.’’—Knut Hamsun. 


8v0. cloth, 378 pages, with a striking jacket in color. 


At all bookstores, $3.00 net. 


Sterne 








OOD books, distinguished writers, discrim- 





inating readers—those are the three reasons 


DORAN 





behind the selection of all Doran Books. There 


20,8). 





is a book in this list for you. 
TAKING THE LITERARY PULSE 





HALF GODS Lynn Montross 





Joseph Collins 
Author of “The Doctor Looks at Literature.” 
American authors under such heads as: 
Lunatics in Literature, Heredity in Fiction, 
etc. $3.00 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


David Lawrence 
As a writer, a student of political affairs and 
a personal friend of Woodrow Wilson’s from 
1906, Mr Lawrence has an inside knowledge 
of the untold Wilson story. $2.50 


VICTORIAN POETRY 


John Drinkwater 
A survey of a rich and 
period by the famous 
Lincoln.” In Dor 
shelf. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
S. M. Rinehart, M. D. 


A popular, up-to-the-minute explanation of 
common ills to which each one of us is 
heir, together with the most sensible treat- 
ment for them. $2.50 


AN AMBASSADOR’S MEMOIRS 


Voai.1 (July 1914—June 1915) 
Maurice Paleologue 
The last French Ambassador to the 
Court reveals the astonishing secret history 
of that country as she slowly sank into her 
Slough of Despond. Lllustrated. 7.50 


TheLibrary of s tandard Lives 


At last the standard classical biographies of 
the world’s most famous characters by the 
men and women who knew them best, in 
a popular-priced edition. Each volume con- 
tains a_ frontispiece portrait, appendix, 
chronology and index. Each $2.00 


NAPOLEON 


F. de Bourrienne 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


‘adame Campan 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


Thomas Carlyle 


HE 
EM PRESS JOSEPHINE 
PhilipW. Sergeant ,B.A. 











ever-interesting 
author of “Abraham 
an’s Modern Readers’ Book- 


$1.25 








Russian 


NELSON 
Robert Southey 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Agnes Strickland 
CLEOPATRA 
Philip W. Sergeant 


Others to follow 


A novel of American fan.ily life; of a girl 
who seeks some real religious prop; of the 
modern ‘churches and what they offer. Co- 
author of “Town and Gown.”’ $2.00 


THE BARBARIAN LOVER 
Margaret Pedler 


The only important things between birth and 
death are the courage to face life and the 
love to sweeten it. The story of how Kerry 
Lorimer taught this to the spoilt Commis- 
sioner’s daughter. 0 


ADVISORY BEN E. V. Lucas 


Having advertised to help people in doubt, 
“Ben” decides that practically everyone 
needs to have his mind made up. A gay 
and humorous drama. $2.00 


HEIRS APPARENT Philip Gibbs 


Author of “The Middle of.the Road.’’ It 
has that remarkable quality of interpreting 
world peoples in time of stress—here it is 
the youth of our day. $2.00 


LEAVE IT TO PSMITH 











Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


Eustace Psmith is an absurb but 
logical, amazing yet convincing hero created 
by the creator of ‘Jeeves,’ ‘“‘Mostly Sally,” 
“The Little Warrior,” etc. $2.00 


THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 
Michael Arlen 


A tapesitry of the fortunes, follies, adven- 
tures, gallantries of a certain lovely lady and 
her friends and companions in this tale. 
Author of ‘Piracy. $2.50 


GOOD HUNTING 


Author of “Guinea Girl.” 
leap year novel, 
women in the 


Ronald 





Norman Davey 





The best known 
dedicated to the superfluous 
world. $2.00 


THE LAST TIME Robert Hichens 


Author of ‘‘December Love.” “It reveals 
Hichens in the new light of an extremely 
clever humorist.’’ Four long novelettes, each 
with enough character for a whole novel. 


Arnold Bennett 

“A ripe, matured book, spacious in plan, 
genial with the wisdom of experience and 
wide knowledge of life.”’"—New York Herald. 
$2.00 
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$1 (), () 00 in prizes for 
Short Stories to be given by 


MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S 


Four Competitions: 


l St Competition: Closed March 31. 
2nd Competition: April 1 to June 30 
3rd Competition: July 1 to September 30. 


4th Competition: October 1 to December 31. 


For the best stories submitted in 
each of these competitions the 
magazine offers a first prize of 
$1250, a second prize of $750, and a 
third prize of $500. 


The Judges 


The three judges are: 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON, novelist, essayist and 
philosopher. a 
ZONA GALE, author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett’? and 
“Faint Perfume.” 

BLISS PERRY, professor of English Literature at 
Harvard University and former editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


The Conditions: 


The contests are open to all American (and 
Canadian) authors. Previous literary repu- 
tation is not a factor. 








> The stories must be original, not transla- 
= tions or adaptations. 


3 No limits are set as to length, but stories 
~“’* of from 4,000 to 7,000 words are preferable. 


ARPER’S welcomes the new. 


RN 


ey 


4 No particular type of story will be given 
"* preference. Harper’s seeks the best short 
fiction being written in this country, regardless 
of type, but with a claim to literary distinction. 


A contestant may submit as many stories 
as he desires. Each story should be mailed 
to Harper's Magazine, 49 East 33d St., New 
York City, accompanied by a self-addressed en- 
velope with sufficient stamps for return. Each 
story should have on the manuscript the name 
and address of the author and the words “ Short 
Story Contest.” 


Je 


6 Manuscripts will be promptly accepted for 

* publication or promptly returned by the 
editors, on the basis of their availability for the 
magazine, without waiting for the close of the 
competition. At its close, the acceptable stories 
will be forwarded to the judges, who will select 
the prize winners from among them. All rights 
in accepted stories other than first serial rights 
will remain the property of the author. 


HE editors hope and expect that 

the 1924 Short Story Competitions 
will bring out new fiction writers of 
preéminent ability and launch them 
successfully on their careers. 


Publication of the prize-winning 
stories and other contest stories ac- 
cepted by the editors will begin in early 
issues of the magazine. 


In its pages appeared the first stories of 


such widely different writers as Mark Twain and Sherwood Anderson. 
It was a story by a hitherto unknown author, published in Harper’s, to which 
was recently awarded the O. Henry Prize for the best American short story 


of 1923 (‘‘Prelude,’’ by Edgar Valentine Smith). 


These competitions are open 


both to writers of established reputation and to those who have never had 


work published before. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street 


New York City 









































What } Sensib! 
Immigration Policy? 
mmigration Policy?] | 
N his May editorial, Mr. Frank outlines 
the various possibilities before us. A 
noted authority on immigration prob- 
Ions, says: ‘This editorial is the most complete 
” THE 
and far-seeing survey” that he has ever read. 
It marks a distinct advance in the study of im. 
migration and its future effect on this country, 
Mr. Frank believes it is possible to work out af ru: 
scientific immigration policy that will give us the 
“skim” of the earth instead of the ‘“‘skum’' of 
the earth, and do it without the tactlessness 
of race discrimination. THE 
GLENN FRANK 
Editor, The Century THE 
Booth Tarkington says: ‘The Carl Van Doren, historian, 
Century is one of the few teacher and critic of American 
magazines in the world that literature, directs The Century's 
seem to me to be both dig- literary policy. In his monthly 
nified and ‘modern.’ ” articles and book reviews he THE 
interprets the best of current ; 
George Ade says: ‘The writing. Heserves to illustrate 
Century is the most attrac- it by living examples in the 
tive and original of our peri- verse and fiction chosen for The 
odicals.”" Century Magazine. 
MISt 
In the May Century 
If We Are to Prevent the Next War, by Bertrand Russell— 
Music Students in New York, by Henrietta Straus—In the 
Footsteps of Our Southwest Indians, by Mary Austin—An 
Allegory on the War in the Churches, by John F. Scott— THE 
Finding a School for Your Boy, by J. H. Odell—At the Bottom 
of the Oil Scandal, by Charles Merz—World Politics and the Miss 
Village Fire Department, by Charles H. Levermore, winner of the Frer 
Bok Peace Prize—and other stories and articles of importance. I 
——<—<= = == TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY Sean a see _ 
THE CENTURY CO 1 HAR 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 1 GAR’ 
Gentlemen: t Affili 
“or the $2.00 enclosed please send me The Century for six 1 mber 
months, beginning with the May number Sitior 
| Miss 
Name = I - m 
! 
Street ] A FI 
j If yo 
City _ - | e he larg 
write 
State —_ .. CARL VAN DOREN Sch« 
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THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Pore ad, I aratory. 
ol im- di omilger ern grat debe 
untry, 160-16: West 74th Street, N.Y 
. out af THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
. igh school with delightful home life. 
Ce us the ge preparatory, academic, secretarial and elective courses 
im of \ hy g, swimming, tennis 
11 East 5tst St., N. Y. 
>Ssness a 
THE FINCH SCHOOL | 
Day School, emphasizing post-graduate work | 
ca G. CosGRAVE, B.A., LL.B., Principal, 
61 East 77th Street, NEW YorxK City 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








to beau tiful resider on the Dri Reskient and 
rtments. College rends atory and ge aout 6 urses. 209th 
1923. 
I. Co-tsurne, A.B., Principal 
3 “Rieter Pr Drive, Comer of ath St., N. ¥ 
THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
and Day School for Girls. Removed to beautiful new 
I Aven ral Park and the Museum of 
eparatc 1 studies. College preparation 
il care and supervision. For catalogue address 
SA B, CHISMAN, Principal 
“ 1006 Fifth Avenue, NEw York City 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


t and Day Pupils 
&, 30 West ssth Street, N. Y 
THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
Miss Foster's School for Girl 
French, English, College Preparatory, Special Arts 





ation address 
New York City 


HARRIETTE MELISSA. MILLS» KINDER. 
GARTEN. PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


ted with New York University. Students enrolled for Sep 
nber and February. Exceptional residence facilities. Excellent 
sitions for graduates Address 

Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 

5-H, NEW York University BLpcG., Washington Square, 


A FINISHING : SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 East 33rd Street, N. ¥. C 


1160 5th Ave 











N. ¥.¢, 











School Information Bureau, 





SCHOOLS 


AIND 


COLLEGES 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


NEW YORK CITY 
$444444644464464445644444464444466 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
The leading Institution in America for 
Dramatic and Expressional Training 
__ SECOND SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ _ 
SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 
in Stage Craft, Play Directing and Advanced 
Expressional Technique 
Begins July 14 
Next regular Term starts October 27 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

John Drew 
Benj. F. Roeder 
Catalogue and information, all courses. 


Room 147 Q, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
FFSSSSSFSFFSFSISSISSSSSFFFIFSFSS 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Endowed 
All branches of music. 
Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carl Friedberg. 
Catalog. 
FRANK Damroscu, Director, 
120 Claremont Ave., 


Daniel Frohman 
Augustus Thomas 


Trustees: 





Cor. 122nd St., N. ¥ 





DONGAN HALL 
A Country School, fifteen miles from New York City. 
Overlooking the harbor. 
College Preparation, General Course, 
Fields for variety of Sports, Riding. 
Emma BARBER TURNBACH, A. B., Principal 
Box M, Dongan Hills, Staten ISLAND, N. Y. 


MRS. BOSWELL’S RESIDENCE 
A delightful home for girls attending any school, college or studio. 
Open all year. Registrations now for 1923-24. 
Chaperonage. Eighth year. 
Telephone Endicott 7653. 
Catalogue. 


Art, Music. 





344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Girls. 





Private School for Catholic 


Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house 


Mrs. ATwoop VIOLETT, 


24 East orst Str st, N. Y 


FROEBEL LEAGUE 
Kindergarten Training School for Teachers and Students 
Normal and Special Courses accredited by New York State 
Kindergartens and primary grades for practice and observation 
Especially designed and equipped building. Convenient location 
Residence Accommodations for students. Circular on reques* 
Mrs. Marion B. B. LanGzetrTet, Director, 112 FE. 71st St.,. N.Y 


HAPPY HOURS KINDERGARTEN 


For children from 3 to 6 years of age. 

Afternoon play group under special supervision for children 8 to 10 
and 3 to 6 

Booklet on request. 

Mrs. M. C. WHYTE, 


345 West 86th Street, NEw York City. 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





NEW YORK CITY (continued) 





ANDREBROOK 
New York City school for girls in country home 
\ddress 


Miss LittiaAN CLARK WEAVER, 
Andrébrook, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hwupson, N. ¥ 


BRANTWOOD HALL 


Resident and day school Kindergarten to college Unrivalled 
location: accessibility, environment, healthfulness and beauty 
Esteemed patrons whose daughters have remained four or more 
years The best individual, personal attention. Catalogs on 


request, but visits in person prelerred 


Lawrence Park, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


THE CASTLE 
Miss Mason's School ror Girls, 
All departments. 
Separate school for young girls. 
Summer School. 
Box 706, TARRYTOWN ON-Hups 


A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection fr 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel peri 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 East 33rd Street, N 














NEW YORK 
DREW SEMINARY 
She KNOX School The Carmel School for Girls on beatiful Lake Gleneida 
“d . from New York. 600 feet elevation High scholast 
for Girls Small of alley College meenewahery. general and spec 
. Athletics. 59th year. New building for Junior School. | 
A School of American Ideals address Dr. CLARENCE P. Mc( LELLAND. Presi ient 
In a Country of American Traditions Box 606, CARMEL 
INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY WALLCOURT 
‘Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma ; Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls. 18 acres, in heart 
. 1 va . sake Region. College Preparatory, General and Specia 
CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES including secretarial “wk. Deematen Music. Supers 
5 - letics. Catalog. Address 
Healthful and varied outdoor Life. PRINCIPAL, 
| Wallcourt School, Box H, AURORA-ON-CaYuGA, N. \ 


Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports. 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN FROM NINE TO THIRTEEN. 
Modern Fireproof Building. 
Illustrated Booklet or Catalog on Request 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box H, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Academic, College Prep. 





Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Making Courses 
Separate School for young girls 
Beautiful Westchester 30 miles from New York. 56th year 
CiarRA C, FULLER, Principal, 

Box sH, Osstnrnc-on-Hupson, N. \ 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


School for Girls. 


College preparatory and general « 


Miss MiriaM A. BYTEL, 


ourses. 
Principal, 


Box H, GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y. 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL | 


4 Country School for Girls. 

College Preparatory, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
Athletics, Modern Equipment. 

Excellent advantages at moderate cost. 


Rey Cnas. H ForD, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


BRIARCLIFF 


Mir Dows School for Girlr 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


NEW YORK 
General Academic and College Preparatory courses. 
Music and Art with New York advantages. 


Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence Mosher Stevens Gilbert, Director 
Art Department: 

Mr. Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


Junior School and Post Graduate Department 








MONTEMARE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
| Adirondacks, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
j Every day for out-of-doors. All sports. 
and academic course. Unique plan of study. 
time. Address 
ANNA A. Ryan, A.B., Headmistress, 
LAKE Pvacip CLup, N 


College pre; 





PUTNAM HALL 
School for Girls 
Music, Art, Social Secretary Course. 

Tennis, Riding, Hockey, Basketball. All! out-of-door s; 
Campus of four acres. Sleeping porches. 
ELLEN CLizBeE BarTLETT, A.B., Principal, 

Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 
College preparatory school under Episcopal Church. S 
and individual attention, opportunity for out-of-door spor 
Four years’ general course. 
MATILDA GRAY, 





ALBANY 


MRS. BURT’S SCHOOL FOR TINY TOTS 


An all-year boarding school where children one year t 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten, primary and ¢ 
grades, music; dancing; best of food; medical attent 
perienced nurse 
Mrs. M. LEwrTas Burt, 

1120 Constant Ave., PEEKSKILI 











MARYMOUNT 

College and School for Women. 40 minutes from New ¥ 
Four years’ College Course leading to Degrees Two-year } 
Course for High School Graduates Academic, Pre-Acadet 
Secretarial Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Gymnasium, © 
Sports, Horseback riding. Swimming pool. Paris Branch—( 
de la Muette For catalogue, apply to 

REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDSON, N 


URSULINE ACADEMY we 
A convent school, two hours from New York City. Eleme 

Intermediate, College Preparatory. Courses in Music, Moder 

Horseback riding, 








guages, Secretaryship, with diploma 
letics. Summer Camp. Address 


URSULINE SISTERS, 
Box H, MippLETOWN 





HIGHLAND MANOR 
Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on beautiful est 
Liberal Arts, College Preparatory. Post Graduate, Secret 
Home-making, Journalism, Primary, Intermediate, Mt 
Outdoor Life 
EuGENE H. LEHMAN, 


Box H, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupso» 


College Preparatory and General Courses 


t 


\ 
Y 


Florida, Miami Beach 


Entrance any 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK (continued) 



























































































. . 10 ar 
ie k tt MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL 
~ ‘ : 
| for GIRLS 
| 
. - ; 
| Re-opens for the Nineteenth Year 
| ar 
— |} Tuesday, October 7th, 1924 
| 
| aT vem vm 
dddress ORIENTA POINT 
| 
MRS. MERRILL MAMARONECK, N.Y 
| : i 
— 
MANLIUS + ERW. 
< John's School College Preparatory, Military | 
the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now attending 48 | ) / We 
Thoroughly equippec ed Well-ordered athletics. Business | -f » 
r school for boys 10 to 14. 36 years under present 
ent Catalogue Address 
VM. VERBECK, Pres., Box 35, MANLIUs, N. Y MUSIC 
= | 
CASC ADILLA SCHOOLS | 
A. N. ¥ ry Boar jing School for Boys. Prepared for all Wi De 
eges and 1liversities Certificate privileges. Small Bower Past 
the soueh, individual instruction. Special Tutoring Ithaca, N. Y- 
} inches of athletics. Water sports on Lake Cayuga = —= = — = 
imi Bea ty for catalog. — ‘ : | Registered with N. Y. State Board of Regents. All 
reparat CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 108, ITHACA, N. | branches of music taught. Unusual advantages in Concert 
rance a _— ——= | work. Normal Training classes. Practice teachers avail 
COOK ACADEMY | able. Master Courses with world-famous artists in all 
N.Y ; school in the healthful Finger Lake region. | departments. Eleven buildings, including Dormitories, 
ristian influence Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
lege or business. All athletics. Swimming pool. | Buildings. Year Book sent on request 
ir. For catalog address Popular and Inspirational Summer School opens 
NCIPAL P | June 26. Fall term begins September 25. 
Box H, Montour FALts, N. Y. 
THE STORM KING SCHOOL RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE . 
Formerly The Stone School. Established 1867. Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. 
VI re dh Noses Hs a ry — a re Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household Economics and 
ive outdoor life sports under suf ‘ . “ = . 
ym New York 5 miles from West Point po oe Pe an = cogpeee. 
a Book of Views on request ddress SE Ts > ‘ e , 
. E. Duerr, Headmaster, CORNWALL-ON Hu pSON, N. Y. Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY JOAN | OF ARC SCHOOL 
Port Chester, in the town of Rye. 
7 4 School of distinction. For mentally retarded children. 
ITS ra ae From two to twelve years of age t 
idier-General Mitton F. Davis, D.S. M., Superintendent, Pedagogics and nursing. Address 
THE TREASURER, . 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y- 133 Grace Church Street, Port CHESTER, N. Y. 


Ls MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL - ‘The williams. School _ 


rhe one hundred and tenth year begins September 26th. 
v Aires scale Pee ression— 
ARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, eadmaster, m Ar 
Box 502, OssininG, N. Y. dDra atic 
——————_____——. -- = {GEORGE C. WILLIAMS. Dean |) 






























Special Secretarial Courses 


samen E, Hamitton, A.M., D.D., President, —— 1 138 De De Witt Park, Ithaca. N.Y. ee — 


Box H, Cazenovia, N. Y. 








OAKWOOD SCHOOL ae: =>! 
eventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. yf Deichees’ tcceiin, Stein ead tee Tank 
r Friends’ management. Co-educational. General academic iit) Oaltare Courses Srtecte Tedtrection wittheach } | 
er ses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian character | . ecies ; = Baad jrad- } 
i ture 127th year. Very reasonable rates. Address | | ee en ee ii] 
VILt > Within uates eligible to teach in New York State Pub- | ; 
LLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal | inc : 
, , ssaageee lag cee N.Y } | ic Schools. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. i }1) 
OX 102, POUGHKEEPSIE, ! . Hill Chautauqna and Lyeeam Courses under di- | | 
d Ht rection of Edward Amberst Ott, for past twenty- 11] 
T it five years associated with Redpath Lyceum 
HE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY | Bureau. One, two and three year courses. Sam. { 
1 lege Preparatory and Finishing School of | mer Courses begin May 2%h and June 26tl Hi] } 
hig oat type aN ve 1824. Junior Pupils in separate cot- | Fall term opens September 25th. Catalog Hat q 
“ ndowed Adirondack elevation. All Athletics. Winter U i l UU} 
} > =_ 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





CONNECTICUT 





ILLSIDE 


A School for Girls 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
In a beautiful New England 
town, one hour from New York. 
Girls from all parts of the coun- 
try. Four re sidences, schoolhouse, gym- 
nasium. Extensive grounds. Preparation 
for all colleges. Special courses. Outdoor 
life. Horseback riding. Catalog. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., Smith, Principals 








= 
St. Margaret’s 
School 


Waterbury, Conn. Founded 1475 





Successful prepari ation for all colleges. 

Special emphasis upon music and art. 

Secretarial, Domestic Science and General ( 

Athletics—A vital part of the school life. 

Conveniently situated two and one half hours { 
New York City. 

Send for booklet. 


Alberta C. Edell, A.M., Principal 











GLEN EDEN 


Fifty minutes from Fiftt 
boarding school for 


New York City 






ris or graduates 


Exclusively < 
Preparatory and 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


4 school for girls Beautifully located on Long Isl 

















finishing courses art, expression and dramatic trainins Intermediate, College Preparatory and General Cours: 
1 , ar r nan m eee wrseback riding and all sports utdoor -as 
omestic science, secretarial. Small classes, social culture, athletics a al = ape tiorg all sports. Outdoor life a spx 
riding, dé , S rb buildings of granite; 12 acres; exquisite atasOS a request , 
iding, dancing iperb | tilding ! ATLILE ge dt JESSIE CALLAM G RAY, B.A., Principal, 
equipment. Membership $1 ». For catalogue and views address, D : Dri “ 
SECRETARY of Glen Eder STAMFORD, Conn 2 Davenport Drive, STAME 
| siete ai eaad 
THE GATEWAY | WYKEHAM RISE 
\ school for girls, offering regular college preparatory work \ Country School for Girls. 
t yeneral and Special Courses | : 
One year Tutoring, General and Special | Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal, 
Miss Avice E. REYNOLDS, Principal | Manet E. Bowman, A.B., Boston representative, Cot 
St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAVEN, | 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls, 


In the country 
One hour from New York. 


GREENWICH, Conn 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


RAYMOND R. McOrmonp, Headmaster, 


SIMSBURY, Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD 





RIDGEFIELD, Cont 


CURTIS 


A School for Young Boys 





of 
self-discovery and self-development, by 
father and son. Amply equipped plant, 
in foothills of the Berkshires. 
from New York. 

FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 


GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


Forty-nine years training boys in 


hours 
30 boys from 8 to 16. 





A school for a selected group of boys, in the foothills 

of the Berkshires 

College preparatory Excellent record in health and 
holarshi 

THEODORE C. Jessup, Headmaster, 

















WASHING! 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Otters a twenty-eight months’ course in nursing. The t 


suarectoon aciade the Yale School of Medicine, theGr 
the New Haven Hospital, tne University ( linic and? the , 
Visiting ure Service. limited number of sch } 


available for students who present advanced educ it 





tions Full information may be obtained thr 

YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING, 330 Cedar St., NEW HA 
THE COCHRAN SCHOOL 

On Long Island Sound. One hour from New York ( 
plete preparation for college. Small classes. Constr 
training. Progressive methods. 1 pper and Lower S 
limits, 8-19. For booklet address 

WittiaM T. Cocuran, Headmaster, 

170 East Avenue, NORWALK 


RUMSEY HALL 


A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate $1350 
L. R. SANForD, Principal 


Louis H M.A.., 


SHUTTE Headmaster 


CORNWALI 


a THE SANFORD SCHOOL 
High ideals, skillf 


attention. 
and business 


On a New England farm 
liscrin 






inating individual 
Prepares for college 
DANIEL S. SANFORD, Headmaster, 


REDDING 


Resaing soeye 


Rimpct 


LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 
Young boys sympathetically and 

preparatory schools of national reputation 

year high school. Well appointed, 65-acre 

historic Litchfield. Altitude 1200 feet. For catalog addre 
EARL EVERETT SARCKA 


thoroughly trained 


Primary thr 
estate in the 


Box M, LITcHFIELt 


A BOY’S SCHOOL 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau ar 
command for any additional assistance you may require It 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

49 East 33rd Street 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








THE 


ROX 





THI 


TH 













1 1875 
1 
—-- cr 


JRSING 





THE HARSTROM SCHOOL 


t less than 16 years old 
n tutoring for the big colleges 














r be n October Summer Session 
xperi d instructors. Applic ations received at any time 
xeEL HarstrOm, A.M., Ph.D., Norwa ck, Conn. 


ROXBURY 
y Specialized College Preparatory School. 
t of Tutoring Methods. 
s Limited to Five 
well-known coaches. 





i Athletics under 
»n Football Team. . 
Ferris, A.B., Head Master CHESHIRE, Conn. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


tion 


al jlayground, reconstruc 
tment ries and school bui ilding 
1 s. ( i )-acre camp on Long 





et, New HAVEN, Conn 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CONNECTICUT (continued ) 











Formerly the Rosenbaum School 
Intensive college preparation. A record of remarkable 
successes. Splendid equipment, buildings and grounds. 
Nine miles from New Haven. Boys admitted at any 
) time. For catalog address 
S. B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 
Milford School, Milford, Conn. 

i 














MASSACHUSETTS 








—TENACRE- 


A Country School for Young Girls | 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 








REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
hnest | instruction, care and influence. 


TE MP LE COOKE 
Mass. 








MISS HEL EN 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, 





| The Chamberlayne School 


For Girls. 
lege preparation. 
year 
offered to graduates of 
secondary schools and to 
others fitting for college 
General 


Thorough col- 
A one- 
intensive course 1s 


examinations. 





course. 
GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 


Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 




















THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


General, and Cultural Courses 


onality observed an 
t Nest Newton o13! 
Y Ettis ALLEN, Principal, 





i developed 


West NEWTON, Mass 








THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


hoice you have t 
among th 


1 is perhaps the most important « 





u have difficulty in sities a selection from 
mber of schools 


for intormation 


idvertised in this issue, 
ind suggestions, stating the kind « 
i, the locality preferred, and the 
sistance is requested. 

formation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 














A famous old New England country 
Boston. Preparation for all colleges 
college examinations. 
colleges. Secretarial training. 


7yymnasium, slee 
canoeing, trips a 


as domestic science. 


feel perfectly free 


age of the student 


Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the leading Eastern 
Vocal and instrumental music 
hold arts covering bud eting, costume designing, home decoration and food values as well 


MR. and MRS.GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals, 12 Howard 


WALNUT HILL “SCHOOL 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
17 miles from Boston 
46 Acres. Skating Pond 
Gymnasium. 
Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOw, Principals, 
12 Highland Street, NATICK, M ass 





Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts 


te) 4-year course legree. Faculty of men and women. 
e | 20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 

} Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, D.D., LL.D., President, 

| NORTON (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 


f 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burr ham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 


Miss HELEN E 





He ad mistress 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass 


THOMPSON, 





eeesoney 









sc hool for Tr girls 42d year. Twenty-five salle 3 from 
A special unit for an intensive one-year course for 


A distinct unit for house- 


ing porch. Extensive grounds. Horseback riding, 
afiel All sports. 50 LT 


t., West Bridgewater, Mass. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 








CHOATE SCHOOL 


1600 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


OME and Day School for Girls. Emphasis 

on College Preparation. Also Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Home life carefully regulated. 
Boston’s many advantages open to students, 
with chaperonage. 


Bowling . 
Horseback 


AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, 


{lley, Fields 
Riding. 


A. B., A. M., Prin. 


Gymnasium, 
for Sport x 











FOR GIRLS 


i) ae from 


oston 
All studies m.. English elective 
Preparatory : finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. C ollege 
Certificate. Fully equipped. 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Prpe Or- 
gan, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. 
Costume Design and HomeDec- 
oration. Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
an ideal home life. 


1505 Summit Street 


NEWTON, ass. 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


Year book on request 





THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. 

Emphasizing College Preparation. 

One Year Tutoring Course. 

Principals, Dr. and Mrs. Joun MacDurrFie, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 





KENDALL HALL 


Summer Session A School for Girls 
tutoring in school and cx 


Offers exceptional ad 
lege preparatory su 





vantages tor 


On the beautiful North Shore. For illustrated catalog address 
Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL 
Box 81, Pripe’s CROSSING, Mass 
ROGERS HALL 
A School for Girls. 
Miss OLive SEWALL Parsons, Principal, 
LOWELL, Mass. 





TTT ELLE 


Bradford. Icademy" 


Offers 
of collegiate w 
for high scl 


two 





graduates. \ 
special opport 
ties in Art, Mus 


Expression and Household Arts. | 
information as to of st 
and entrance requirements, add 
REGISTRAR of the JUNIOR COLLEG! 
Box 160, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Ma 


A_three-| 
also 


courses 


year college eporatory c 
given to a limited i ta of app 


AUUAAUNOUEOLUEGUENUENAUEUUCUAHEALONALENAMNEAALNE 


5 
= 





CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls in dang invigorating clin ate 


shires Twenty minutes fr *ittsheld 
Number limited Special care given to hoi yme t 1inir 
development, and he alth Open air classes. Outdoor 
Miss MARGERY A. WHITING, Principal, 
BERKSHIRI 


GRAY GABLES 






Tu itoring School for Girls, offering 
a wreparing for all liege examinations 
stu nts hi ave successfully passed college 
in last seven years Add 





MrriaM Titcoms, Princi 
Bi 


x A. 45 Cedar Street, WORCESTEF 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 
ollege 


3Ist year san iratory. General anc 
arranged fo he individual 

Emphasizing inten: tve one-year course for college examinat 

Outdo ~ 4 35 miles fr Boston 

Mr. and Mrs. W ( RUSSELL, Principals, 


MERRIMAC 


Tunanl 





THE SUMMER CAMP 
An Educational Factor 
e 
An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title may 


be found 


Camp Section immediately 


in the Summer 


following the School pages 














womanhood. 
College 


Boston. Catalog. 





Notable 
preparatory course. 
for High School graduates. 
Address 


Miss Bertha ania Pamneten. Andover, Mass. 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety-five years’ devotion to the development of cultured and intellige 
school-home and equipment—ample athletic felds 


Academic course, including two ye ars’ Wi 
Christian, but not sectarian. 23 miles fi 





When writing to schools slag mention Harper's Shlisaine 


rk 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College 























One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduales 
Regular Four Year Course 
Other Courses to Meet Individual Needs 
Faculty all Specialists in College Preparation | 
Fight Acres. Three Buildings. On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the College. | 
Exlended Views over the Connecticut Valley a S@ 
and the Holyoke Range in the distance | 
: us a 
Miss Dorothy M. Bement —Miss Sarah B. Whitaker | Se m 1 nN a ry 
Pp incipals — Jormerly of The Capen School 
Jor Celso and IMastrated Booklet =, * Hill-crest loc ation quatnciiing the beautiful 
The Secretary - Mrs. V. N. Lucia, Northampton, Massachusetts | New England village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30-acre campus, 15 
PE RRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL buildings. 
Annie Moseley Perry 
ki ze nary and playground A complete course on the care and manage 
ment of the home and family prepares for 
the position of home executive. Unusual 
1 320, Boston, Mass training in music with concert work. Secre 
—— — tarial, Art, Teacher Training and College 
ATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF SECRE- Preparatory Courses 
ARIAL AND EXECUTIVE Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
r Educated Women and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 
nd Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston | teature 
S 1, 247 Park Ave., NEW YorK City WOODLAND PARK 
ictal inate The Junior School for Girls 
POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDU- | CAMP 'TECONNET opens July Ist 
ATION Booklets on application 
Sa a Silat GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
dit Pug a at iduates CHARLES F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
Cua ee ee ee 100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
SI RETARY Boston, Mass 
THE SARGENT SCHOOL SEA PINES 


1551 School of Personality for Girls. 

Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Founder 

Outdoor life for training in self-discovery and 
NT, Stimulating ideals of health, responsibility, and 












10 Everett Street, CAMBRIDGE 38, Mass fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, 3000 feet o 
— Expert tutoring Athletic, Business, Cultural and 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY paratory Courses Arts and Crafts. Corrective Goi nastics 
Recreation Camp, July and August 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped Summer School for advanced students 
agogy in America Summer Session 44th year Training course for councillors 


Degrees granted Address Miss Faitu Bickrorp, Miss Appre BicKrorD, Directors, 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, Box A, BREWSTER, Mass 


Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass 





A MUSIC SCHOOL STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
| 1 truct r 
he facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your A special school for backward girls ee ion. 
for any additional assistance you may require in selecting Experienced teachers. Happy home hn ealtniul location 

ol best suited to your demands. Address Out-door and water sports. 30-acre estate 


a ALicE M. MyYeErs, Principal, 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Sages G. CULLINGFoRD ' Ass't Principal, 


49 East 33rd Street, N. ¥. C HALIFAX, Mass 


| HOUSE IN THE PINES 


18 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 














A ntry f girls, near Boston Pine groves, athlet fields, horseback riding College 
s with intensive w ck for examinations Two-year se in Household Arts for 
ie aduates M s Art and Secretarial Courses Every attention, not only to habits 
girl's alth ind I happiness 
The Hedues— A school where the young girl enjoys a wholesome life of study and play. Illustrated 
equest 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s esti 
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On Buzzards Bay. A distinctive Prenaratory Sc hoo! fi x Boys, where a unique 
of nautical training supplements thorough academic work. Boys with high grad: 
“Black Duck,” camp over week-ends and, during vacations, cruise to Cuba and | 
Careful supervision. Flexible courses. Individual care. Catalog. 
WALTER HUSTON LILLARD, A.M., Principal, Marion, Mass. | 
Saat — 
























WILLISTON | McALLISTER-HAWK SCHOOL 
\ Preparatory School for Boys. | For young boys 
Sturdy New England Ideals | Preparation for leading secondary schools. 
A Record of Sound Educational Achievement | Masters especially trained in the care and education of 
Write for Catalog and Illustrated Booklets | boy Its acres. 8 buildings. 38 miles from Bostor B 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Puitie Bovier Hawk, Ph.D., Headmaster 
EASTHAMPTON, Mass | LANCASTI 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL | LONGMEADOW 
Established 1828 A school for young boys 
Pre s boys exclusively tor Massachusetts Institute of Tech- | Preparation for leading schools. 
nology and other scientific schools | A small group, carefully selected. 
Every teacher a special | Three miles from Springfield. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal For booklet address 
537 Bo _~ ton St. (€ opley Sq.), Boston, Mass. I. MANsUR BEARD, Headmaster, LONGMEADOW 
WILBRAHAM ACADEMY DE WITT CLINTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of life. Boarding and Day Schoo! preparatory to College ar 
Five brick buildings. New athletic field Schools. Individual and Expert ,Tutoring Methods 
Academy farm 50 acres classes. Carefully selected faculty. 
Limited enrollment. | For particulars and Illustrated Booklet addres: 
GayYLorp W. Dovuctass, M.A., Headmaster, Joun B. HEBBERD, A.M., 
WILBRAHAM, Mass 107 Catton Street, NEWTON 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL DUMMER ACADEMY 


162d year. 


ltr adieetend sour how ail hele bien to eniareawl Slmeell A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
. Wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics 
Write for booklet Supervised study and democratic ideals. 


Upper and Lower School. Moderate fees. 
25 King aesar Re ad, DuxBuRY, Mass 


THE “MITCHELL SCHOOL A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 











sch hat appeals to the American Boy and the thoughtful : 
ol nt al that appes : _—* 7 — If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection fr 
yal ; ; : 

' Exponents ot clean sport, fair play, and thoro work. Upper and the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel px 
Sower school SS ee as Ty ' sin sid to write u formation and suggestions, giving full | 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, | School Ir ion Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Box H, BiLLterica, Mass 49 East 33rd Street 








SoutH BYFIgLp, Masa. 





—Allen- Chalmers 


A country school for boys, nine miles from Boston. Military efficiency, with the family life 
of the cottage system. Successful graduates in leading colleges and technical schoo! 
Athletics graded to every boy’s needs. Complete equipment. Upper and lower schools 


THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 433 Waltham Street, W. Newton, Mass. 














CUSHING ACADEMY __ | 
;oth year begins September 17th. Graduates in forty leading | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
olleges. General courses for high school graduates. Exceptional 


health record. New administr tic m building with gymnasium will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because 
Modern equipment. Coe lucational. Terms moderate | { 
H. S. Cowkett, A.M., Pd.D., Py rincipal, high character and universal circulation among people of re 
ASHBURNHAM, Mass 





intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal toa 


DEAN ACADEMY lesirable clientele. Since the beginning, private schools 








58th year. Young men and young women find here a homelike sought the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. No other per 
itmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

r 3 ~ meively and , actor has 

of a broad culture, a loval and helpful school spirit. Liberal en- has been used so extensively and probably no one factor ha 


ment permits liberal terms, $425 to $550 per year. Special | 
urse in domestic science 
For catalogue and information, address 





so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools 


advertising rates and further information, address 
ARTHUR W. Perrce, Litt.D., Head Master, . , . , : 
FRANKLIN, Mass | HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 40 East 33rd St., New York, N. ¥ 








WORCESTER ACADEM¥ 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 
250 boys. $1,000,000 equipment. Tuition $1000. Worcester, Massachusetts 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


RHODE ISLAND 
THE MARY C. | WHEELER SCHOOL 


A New England Town and Country School for Girl 
College st-graduate courses 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY feed Town and Counts 





( ational. Advanced studio classes 
1 1802. Musi 
igs. | Country residence tor girls 10 to 14 years of age : 
ipus | PROVIDENCE, R. I 
ctors 


ratory with Entrance Certificate Privilege 





.. Bi usines, _— Home Economics LINCOLN SCH L 
i ju t 00 der sy 00 
1t gymnasium and athletic field. pe wl a hy paratory 
mht ‘ | NL “ san Fisepes sof Buildings 
Francis Cooper, D.D., Principal, At Ouidons Seicets Se ataidieed Sune 


On Narragansett Bay, East Greenwics, R. I Miss MirRiAM SEWALL CONVERSE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 





NEW HAMPSHIRE VERMONT 


BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 





ls of the White Mountains. For y oung men and Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain An endowed 

I ration for college and business, C s for High school for girls overlooking Lake Champlain Well equipped 

es. Home econ mi 5. ( stian influence 10 buik buildings. All outdoor sports College preparatory and general 
acre athletic field ower school for young boys. courses. Write for booklet 


Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal 
H. Box B, 


nt permits moderate 


' r ’ 
e L. PLrmpton, Headm BURLINGTON, Vt. 





t., TILTON, N. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





MALVE very PREPARATORY SCHOOL | 


Vi 


CHESTNUT HILL 


4 Country Boarding Sx hool for Boys 





for ¢ 10) boys sated in beaut subur 
¢ 4 Nice elevation. New buil ii ings. Private Preparation for the Lead niversities 
ae truction il development. Physica Equipment Unsurpassed se Miles from Philadelphia 
< é I 
i Science, His Oratory, Music. Field and Catalog on Request 
S il preparation for eighth grade boys. Addre Tr. R. Hype, M.A. (Yale), 
MAS A. KiLey, O. S. A MALVERN, Pa Box H, Cuestnut Hitt, Pa 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY | FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 














izh physical, mental and moral training for An old established school in healthful southern Pennsylvania 
Under Christian masters from th re live hour and a half from Philadelphia. Has eT e tho 
e ( nd Valley, one of the most picturesque boys for sixty colleges in the last twent Mode 
erica. Gymnasium juipment modertr rite torcata ings. Complete Equipment. M rate letics 
Box I WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster | boy. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Jil 
MERCERSRBURG, Pa i E. M. HarTMAN, Pd.D., Principal LANCASTER 








KIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


| ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 








Pre wy. Music, Business All athletics 20-acre Main Line of P. R. R.) The beautiful location, extensive 
Develo nt of Character and Training grounds, patronage, experienced instruction wal influence, make 
, = ° for younger boys in separate an unusual appeal to parents and boys. College or business prep 
: aration Junior school for younger boys Booklet CHARLES 
Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster Jesse E. Puitips, A.M 
KRIEBEL, 1D.D., Box 108, PENNSBURG, Pa Asso. Headmaster, WAYNE, Pa. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


res fc  onmeae or te *h nical school 
f catio Expe ‘ y. Preceptorial system teaches 
udy, “to re »wn abilities. 

sports. Gym Swimming pool. 
1. W, ‘WILSON, Jr., I 





Address 





Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. 





NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Founded 1743 





College preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 

ind Junior Departments. Gymnasium and Swimming pool All 
tdoor sports. Minimum age, Junior School, 9 years. Address the 
Rev. A. D THAELER, D.D Principal 


sox 30, NAZARETH, Pa 





BELL EFONTE ACRES 





ng ere yunds and fishing streams. It! 
ys. Strong athletics Tennis. 1-4 mile 
( inks availabk Concrete pool and skating pond 


MES H. Hucues, A.M., Princeton Headmaster 


BELLEFONTE, Pa 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school strong in character building 


College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Ecc ymomics 

Gymnasium and ‘am field. 7oth year. Endowed. Catalog. 
L. L. SpraGcue, D.D., L.H.D., Pres 


KINGSTON, Pa. 





THE SAN ATORIUM sc HOOL 


school and sanat¢ 1m combined for the trea “ahs instru 
nal care of Some: ah ring from all forms of ner 
sis al affections, and all defects of speech. 1 amend advan 
for ies af children. Scientific training The only school of its 

Highest endorsements. Booklet 
AUDIA M. ReEpp, Principal 


1] sUSNeESS ; 






LANSDOWNE, Pa 


GEORGE SCHOOL 
227 acres woods 
training, debating 
Catalogue. 
G. A. WALTON, 


and fields bordering the Manual 


household arts all athletics 


Neshaminy. 
Own farm. 


A.M., Prin., 


Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 





} 





Junior Department of the” 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 


A delightful home school 


for girls 9-14. On a beauti- 
ful ate in the Rydal Hills, 
with broad lawns for the 
play-hour, sunshiny rooms 
and big fireplaces. Every 
child has the constant and 
tender care of cultured, expe- 
rienced women. Horseback 
riding, swimming, tennis 
Write for booklet and views 


est 





MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 
Rydal Montgomery Co., Pa. 








} “Once time 


upon a 








THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


For Girls. 
Healthful locat 


ion in mountains. Main line P. R.R Thorough 





eparation for college Liberal courses for girls not going to col 
lee New $12 © building Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
Stu » Music Department 

Address SECRETARY, Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa 


HIGHLAND HALL 


A School for Girls in the Mountains 
College Preparatory, General, Post-Graduate Courses, 
Autumn and Spring Camp part of School Life. 
ELLen C. KEATES, A.B., Principal, 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








PO MEsCASKIN’S 
. School he Girls 





; AOLLEGE P ATORY 
VOCATIONAL, DOMESTIC ARTS 
MUSIC—THUEL BURNHAM 
MASTER CLASSES 





LINDEN HALL 


179th year 








100 girls. In the far-famed garden spot 


sylvania. Attractive and wholesome home life. Gym: 
pool. Preparatory and General Courses. Home Ecor \ 
Music, Secretarial, Post Graduate. Outdoor sports. Se; EMEI 
ior School. Illustrated Catalog on request. 

. W. STENGEL, D.D Box tor, Lititz, Lancaster 


IRVING 


THE 








60th year. In Cumberland Valley, near Harr S 
preparatory. College course ( 3. degree M I 
Violin, Pipe Organ, Theory, Harmony Home 101 


taryship 
k 


Swimming pool. Catalog. Address 
E. CAMPBELL, President, 


Box H, MECHANICS! 





BEECHWOOD SCHOOL | (Inc.) 











Young V 1e il and Practical School. Suburb 

 ohttadel hia | parntory: College Departments; Conserva 

y of Art, Orat Home Economics, Secretaryship, 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming pool. 


Address 


nnasiur 


HWOOD SCHOOL, JENKINTOWN, Pa 


THE SHIPLEY SC HOOL 





Preparat uy to Bryn Mawr College 
Faculty are specialists in preparing for Bryn Mawr and other col 
lege Situati n opposite Bryn Mawr gives special educational and 


Su modern gymnasium 
BROWNELL, Principals, 


BRYN Mawr, Pa 


pervised sports, 
ELEANOR QO. 


ial advantages 
ALice G. HOWLAND, 





THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls 


Head of School, 


ELIZABETH ForREST JonNsON, A. B., 


BRYN Mawr, Pa. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 





4 Country School in a College Town. Preparator 
High scholastic standards Music, Art, Languages, H 
Sciences Outdoo rts including canoeing S THE 
Junior School, Wildclif—Graduate School. Write For 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. C RIST, Principals, 

Box 1502, SWARTHM I 

MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 

For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. 

College Preparatory and Secretarial Course M THE 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horse 


swimming 
Miss JANET SAYWARD, 


PENN HALL 

School for Girls 
Spe 
May each year 
ruption 
logue and views A 


Develops character, mind and body. Writ 
Principal, 
Dept. H, 


OVERBR 


DO! 


Preparatory, Modern Lang 

cial Courses. Certificate privileges Rooms with pr 
pent at Ocean City. Work continues wit! 

inasium and swimming pool. $ 


College 





Rates § 


New g 





idress, 


A.M.., 


RANK S. MAGILL, Principal, Box A, CHAMBERSB 








HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

10oroug aration; or special study. Music, 

New building, large grounds. 10 
Catalog. 


ollege prep 
s, riding 
tiladelphia 





EpItH 








WE WILL INSERT 
your school 
three times, 


advertisement in < 
following rates; one time, 
eight dollars and ya one 





cents ear 








Mrs HatcHer Harcum, B.L., Head of School. times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertiot 
Mrs. L. May Wits, B.P., Principal, times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion ‘ 
Box H, BRYN Mawr, Pa HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd St., N. ¥ 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL ST. MARY’S HALL 
A Country School near New York A Country School for Girls near Philadelphia and Ne 
College Preparatory Advanced Courses. Junior High School. 
Mi Art, Domestic Science. 


Catalog on Request. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


When writing to schools 


College 
Music, 
back riding 
Mrs. JOHN 


please mention Harper’s Magazine 


and Post-Graduate Course 
Secretarial Department 


Preparatory, General 
Art, Domestic Science, 

All sports. 
FEARNLEY, 





Principal, 


Box 402, BURLINGTO 
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NEW JERSEY (continued) 








‘A Gsod School for Girls’’ 
touch and instruction for each girl. 
| gh college preparation. ‘Siz diploma courses. 
mocratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, happy 
fe. Beautiful hill country near New York. 50 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 5lst year. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President | 


Hackettstown, N 


CE N TENARY COLLEGIATE 
a iSTITUTE 


( persunal 





; 
] 
i 
/ 
| 





THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
t om New York). Acountry school. Grounds of 
5 ollege Preparatory and General Courses. Over 
rls in Pe me colleges to-day. 
umatics, Riding. 
HARTRIDGE, Vassar, A.B., 





MELYN B Principal, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


THE CHILDREN’ 'S “COUNTRY S< SCHOOL 


nent with a small group 
iction in primary and intermediate grades. 








| ttention to health through right living. SS 
re estate Twenty-four miles from New York. 
1 year. Camp—girls 7-14 Swimming. Address, 
IRECT( Maoprson, N. J. 
AP RIVATE SCHOOL 


ition of real home folks with abundant means 
r1cement in this Educational Directory 


the atter 
g its annour 


PER'S MAGAZINE 49 East 33rd St., } N.Y. 
THE BANCROPS SCHOOL 
ren whose mental development has not progressed 
h Year 
FARRINGTON, M.D. 
4 COULSON COOLEY. 


A ddr iress, Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 





SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


DWIGH 


Recommended by the leading colleges for 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Spacious Grounds for Games 
Alumne cordially recommend Dwight because 





of the spirit which 
it inculcates: 
FRANKNESS, SELF-CONTROL, SERVICE 
Write for illustrated booklets or catalog descriptive of the life of the 
hool, References on request 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
ENGLEWOOD NEW JERSEY 
KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the Hills of New Jersey 


twenty miles from New York. 

College Preparatory. 

Academic. 

Music. 

Art. 

Athletics. 

SARAH WOODMAN Paut and Anna S. Woopman, Principal 
Summit, N. J 





NEWTON ACADEMY 


A military country school for boys. 71st year. 21 rs, t 
City. Beautiful location. 1000 ft. elevation The igh foundati« 
for college or business. Individual attention Hor ses 
for boys’ use. Gym. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog 

Puitip S. Witson, A.M., Prin., 





Box A, NEwTon, N. J 





THE TRAINING ‘SCHOOL at VINELAND, N. J. 


nterests se whose minds have not de 
1 lly Scho By aero irms, research laboratory 
NSTON! Director 
NASH, Superintendent, ; 
Box 400, VINELAND N. J 
DORETHY- HALL SCHOOL 
J Established ror 
school for backwé sre and nervous children. Will 
ldren as young as four years of age 
KATHYRN M. DoreTnHy, Summer School, 


HALI 


GELINE 


Betmar, N. J 





Do Not Delay 


the matter of the selection of a pri- 
vate school for your boy or girl—a 
question demanding the greatest con- 


sideration. Hasty decisions are likely 
to be regretted later. 
We offer the announcements con- 


tainedin these pagesfor your guidance, 
and we shall be glad to supplement 
this with any additional information 
you may desire. 


School Information Bureau 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 





PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 
Preparation for College Board Examinations 
Distinctive Methods. Each master a specialist. 
Not a cramming school. Unusual record of success 
Boys may enroll in October. February, July or August. 
Catalog, Illustrated Booklet, References on Request 
Joun G. Hun, Headmaster, “Edgehill”, PRincEToN, N J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Boys’ college preparatory school. 

Small classes. 

Upper and Lower Schools. 

22 miles from New York. 
Address 


All athletics. Catalog. 
HEADMASTER, Box M, ESSEX FELLS, N. J 


BLAIR 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Founded 1848 

Cc let i 2 sing buildi , beau- 

tiful end healthful location. 


pose instruction. Lower School for younger 
boys. PRs School prepares for College and 
Technical School. 


Write for catalog. 




















Visitors are always welcome 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D 


Headmaster 
Blairstown, New Jersey 


Box I 
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NEW JERSEY (continued ) 


An endowed 
school for boys 


PEDDI 


A preparatory school with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities in many 
Peddie believes in physical development for the right 
growth of the mind. 60-acre campus. All athletic 
swimming pool and gymnasium. Forms include 
two Grammar and four High School grades. soth year. 
Booklets Address 

ROGER W. SWETL AND, LL. 
Box 5B 


colleges 


sports. 


D., Headmaster 
Hightstown, N. J. 





FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


The x th the personal touch,” for 
ilitary to suit young boy needs—man] 

, promptitude. Supervised study and play I 
All athletics Catalog. 


Address 
Major CHARLES M. DuNCAN, 





Box 516, FRE: 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITU’ 
rhorough preparation for college or 
small classes, indiv idual attention 
Supervised athletics 
yoth year. Catalogue 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal and ¢ ommandant, Dr 

BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWA 





business 
Boys tau ¥. 


A MILITARY ACADEMY 
oa — noe 
to write 


ilty in making a suitable selectio 
ertise 
information and suggestions 





1 in this issue, 


giving full 


umber of schools adv 





us for 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 













































49 East 33rd Street 
MARYLAND COLLEGE _ ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 
; r Women, te 1m les fror Ba ltim re Ss essful college preparation Individual attent 
- ye urs m ng t ees. New house, ready 1924, for 15 girls 
proof | s. Athl Swimming p : bere sche np og whales, njecone ; 
: &- ( te on large estate near Baltimore RAN 
Box Box 300, CA 
SS Se TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Stand rd A B. a d B.S. Courses. Also Musi reasion Midway between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
i H Ecor ics Accredited (¢ s ir Nine River 
s ‘ I 1 st Our 1 al 190-acre campus. College Board standards All 
airy Terms $47 $ Rate $1100. Catalogue. 
JosepH H. AppLe, LL.D., President Box P FREDERICK Md __ Murray PEAR DY BRUSH, Ph.D., Port |! ST. ( 
GARRISON POOREST fer posynptor FOR GIRLS SEVERN SCHOOL 7 
An > erm well- ( a country estate in the Gree A country boarding school for boys. Idea . 
ee err : m favorable to outdo ; oe River near Anna olis Prepares for Col nr) 
anc horse . 8 oie ge paratory, General Finishi ing, In Annapolis. Exce mally thorous r \ 
: . rp \itee M al Music and Art Courses r catalog and Students taught how to study Water sports 
ews address Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prit cipal, Limited to fifty Catalog 
Box H, GARRISON, Md. ROLLAND M. TEEL, Ph.B., Principal, ! 
THE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH NOF 
Established 1832 ; ur School Inf B 1 
Country School for Girls. The facilities of our School Information ureau 
Simple. Sensible, Thorough command for any additional assistance you may requit 
Catalomue. : _ the school best suited to your demands. Address 
Mary S. BLIss, Principal, School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
P. O. REISTERSTOWN, Md 49 East 33rd Street, * 
WASHINGTON, D. C a 
, . . Pre 
GUNSTON HALL COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS a: 
| I n the National Capital Established in 1892. Beautiful location in National Capital : $; ( 
I lest principles and highest scholastic stand- High School, College Preparatory and Collegiate Cours nr D nts 
ar nd academic courses. Two years gradu and plete Domestic Science and Secretarial Departments. M TN. Boaret’ 
college w irt, expression. Domestic Science, Athi tic and Expression. Well ordered home and social life $ 
Mrs. BEVERLE R ” Basor Prit Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal, 
1912 Florida Avenue, WASHINGTON, D.C. 1537 Eighteenth St. N. W., WASHINGTON ' 


ADDRESS 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL > 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow 
Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for high scl 
ates; special. Unrivalled location at the national capita 
For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, I’h.D., 
Chevy Chase School, Box H, 






Head master, ti 
, 


WASHINGTON, | 
fi 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


27th year. For girls of ability and high character 
Thorough preparation for all colleges. General ¢ 
music and art 


Happy home life Christian 
1 request 


Expert phy 
sectarian 





WASHINGTON 


MISS MADEIRA’ Ss SCHOOL > 
hool for Girls 


A.B., Heac 


a a a | 


A resident and day 
Mistress 


Lucy MADEIRA WING 


Mrs. David L. Wing) 





1330 roth St., WASHINGTON 





TU 


N 
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WASHINGTON, 


D. C. (continued) 








STUDIO 


KING-SMITH scuoox 


of Washington and Paris 








Music - Languages - Dancing - Dramatic Art 





SCHOOL for young women offering 
unique and unexcelled opportuni- 
ties for cultural or professional study 
in an artistic and stimulating atmos 
phere. Other art subjects, acade 
or college work, arranged that student 
desires. Tuition according to amount of 
worktaken. Unusual social advantages 
of Washington; week of opera in New 
York; preparation for foreign travel 
Mr. & Mrs. August King- Suh Directo. “2 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue, Washingtor 























te 


ational Park 
Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 












James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 
A National Boarding School for 


with special 
College Preparatory. 
Ninety-acve campus 
Address 

Forest Glen, Maryland 


Two-y ear College 


Girls. 
and vocational 
Phirty-two 
Send for descriptive catalog. 
REGISTRAR, Box 101, 


Junior 
courses. 
buildings. 











VIRGINIA 





RANDOL PH- MACON ACADEMY 


by colleges and universities, 
ul id he althful location. 


lepartments 
grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool, 
$450 For literature and further information address 


PHeLps—E,. SUMTER SMITH Box H, BEDFORD, Va 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 


ry Boarding and Day School for Boys 
paration Athletics under trained instructors 


Illustrated catalog on request 


Pr 





Headmaster 
RICHMOND, Va 


G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph.D., 


NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
f character 
shore of Elizabeth River near Han 
outdoor sports. Small classes 

Ee MERITTE, A.B., 
1404 Raleigh Avenue, 


ry school for boys « ind purpose 


ton Roads 
Simple home life. 





NorFo.ik, Va. 





AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 


(Roller’s School) 
Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 


Member of the 


A modern school with a country location in the famous Shen 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by the Virginia Military 
Institute and other universities. Army officers detailed by 
the War Department Junior R.O. T.C. $300,000 plant with 
ibsolutely fireproof barracks. All modern improvements 
Splendid athletic field and campus of 560 acres Cadet 
band of 25 pieces. Able faculty of college men, who take 
personal interest in the boys’ academic work and who coach 
all athletic teams. Enrollment limited to 275. Boys from 
twenty-three States last year. Fifty-eighth session begins 
Septeniber 18th. Rates $650. For catalog address 

Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Principals 

Fort Defiance, Virginia 














~hure h Schools in the Diocese of Virginia (Inc.) 
“nt, Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church ownership; health. 
rship, culture, 
joys: St. Christopher’s-$650, Route 2, 
$4 Christchurch P. O., Middlesex Co. 
Richmond; Saint Anne's-$500, Charlottesville; 
garet's-$450, Tappahannock, Essex Co. 





Richmond; 


-THE SUMMER CAMP— 


For your boy—your girl 


If you are planning to send your boy or girl 
to a camp this summer, we would commend 
for your consideration the announcements 
that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
which immediately follows these pages. 


The facilities of our School Information Bu- 
reau are also at your command for any addi- 
tional assistance you may require in selecting 
the summer camp best suited to your de- 
mands. Address 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., N. Y. C. 





beauty of environment and Christian idealism, 
Christchurch- 
Girls: St. Catherine’s-$800, 
St. Mar- 
Catalogs from Principals. 





FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 

Prepares for universities and business life. R.O.1.C. under U.S 
War Department. New $250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma 
admits to all colleges. Spring encampment near famous caverns 
at Grottoes. Catalog 

Maj. MorGAN H. Hupoerns, Principal, 


Box 412, WAYNESBORO, Va, 





. . 
Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
Boys rom 44 States la esston. One of th 
most distinguished A s i” 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Gov Academie 


or Business 








America 
ernment 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, 
cing mountain air of the famous Shen 

ah Valley Separate buik 
special teachers for younger boys 
Military training develops obedience, 
health and manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swimming pool 
and athletic park. Daily drills. Boys from 
homes of refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our ¢utorta/ 
system fcademy sixty-four years 7 
Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely fire 
proof. Charges $650. Illustrated catalog free, Member 
f the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. Address 

Colonel THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 





Box H 














When writing to schools please 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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VIRGINIA 


(continued) 





WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


; For Young Girls. College preparatory and general course. 
f rench, the language of the house. The school is planned to teach 
girls h yw to » nee. to bring them nearer nature, and to inculcate 
habits of = and economy This school offers a fixed rate 
Music, Drawing and riding are the only ext 
MLLE L BA M. BOULIGNY, Box 8, WARRENTON, Va. 


c HATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE 








I iratory for girls Certificate privileges 
rses— Musi Ar t, “Expr ession, Home Economics, Secre 
Mode ipment cre campus All athletics. Terms 
3 Se I 1924 Bishop of Diocese of 
1 Vir Preside { Board. For catalogue address 
\ E MAR PoweELL, A.M., Principal, Box 3, CHATHAM,Va 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal school for girls Eighty-first Session. 
f Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
Thorough ¢ —— preparation. 
Outdoor sp yeas 
Mrs. H. N Hits, A B., 


Box E, STAUNTON, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls and Young \\ . 
In the Valley of Virginia. ‘ 
Elective, Preparatory, Junior College 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics. Journa 
MattiE P. Harris, President. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President 
Box H, Roanox: 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Historic Junior College. Girls and Young Women 
$700. Social Training. Two-year College Courses Pr 
and F nniee Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domest 
Gym., Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Students 
Ideal climate. Non-sectarian 

ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M., 


fron 


201 College Pl., PETERS» 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For young ladies. Established in 1842. Term begins S 
11th. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climat 
equipment. Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, A.B. Degree; Pr 
4 years Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
Gymnasium and Field. Catalog. STAUN 


and MARY 








sik 





TENNESSEE 
WARD-BELMONT 
a . sone es y embracing two years of college. 
minating patronage 





nt Heights, Box 16, NASHVILLE, Tenn 


WEST VIRGINIA 





ST. HILDA’S HALL 
The Chevron School for Girls, Episcopal. 
In the She nandoah Valley. College preparatory 
Elective Courses. Music and Art. Athletics 


Open air classes. Individual instruction. $600. Catalos 
MARIAH PENDLETON DvvVAL, Principal 
Box M, CHARLES Tow> 





OHIO 





HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL 





INDIANA 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ollege preparation with certificate privileges 











Established 1888 
STE General course for girls not going to college 
Boarding School for Gir . Unusual opportunities in Music and Art. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Fireproof buildings Gymnasium 
Miss HARRIETTE MERWIN, Principal : For catalog address 
GaMBiIER, Ohio Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Principal INDIANAT 
MiAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE ELMHURST SCHOOL 
Coliees Prenaratory ollege Preparatory and Academic Courses for girl 
Military training for physical growth and mental direction _ School under direction of Eastern teachers with f 
Rates servative Catalog European training. 60 Acres. 800-1000 ft. above sea 
: 7 oe : Private Springs. All sports out of doors 
( OrvoN GRAFF Brown, President ISABEL CRESSLER and CAROLINE SUMNER, CO-Princi 
Box 247, GERMANTOWN, near Dayton, Ohio Laurel Road, CONNERSVII 
| 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY SAINT MARY’S HALL 


The American Rugby. 

Eminently fitted for training American boys. 

Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 

Situated on high ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
Catalog. 


Box 5-E, Waukesha C ‘ounty, Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 
Seventy miles from Chicago. An Endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages an 


methods interest discriminating parents 
Col. R. P. Davipson, President, 


Det AFIELD, 


Lake GENEVA, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


An accredited high school for girls with four-year course prepara- 
rv for college entrance 

General courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue 
Miss ANNA A. Raymonp, A.M., Principal, 


Box H, MILwavuKkeE, Wis 


Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 
Boarding school for girls and junior college. 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. McElwaine, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Amy Louise Lowey, Principal, 

Box H, FARIBAULT, Minn. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 

Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of Regents 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. Holds Membership in 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses in Arts 
and Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Conservatory of Music is maintained in connection wit 
the College. Address THE SECRETARY, Winona, Minr 





A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 

The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 East 33rd St., N. ¥ 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


LINI 


EL | 














Mint 
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LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
‘ iry. Honor Ideals. Prepares boys for Harvard, Yale, 
j “State Universities, and others. Accredited 
location on Lake Michigan—one hour north of Chicago. 
etics Modern Buildings. Endowed Catalog of 
\VaYNE RicHarps, Headmaster, 
Box 116, LAKE Forgst, Ill. 
DAK‘ yA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
8-15. Thorough training through the gr ades All athlet 
Scout program. The school with a real home atmos- 
Vacation session $142. Regular session $510. No extras 
Ad 
PR ENT 


(100 miles from Chicago) Dakota, Ill. 


WESTERN a ae ADEMY 


\1s« Bus iness ( 





‘M. x for i 
aini rate Early appl 
EI AR 
LTON, Ill 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
lificulty in making a suitable selection from among 


rtised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
suggestions, giving full particulars 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
39 East 33rd Street 


hools adve 





ation and 





Information Bureau, 
N. Y. ¢ 


ILLINOIS _ 








MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Junior College and Academy. 

Historic school of Mississippi Valley. 

87th year begins September 15, 1924 

Standard Junior College, graduates entering leading universit 

as Juniors without examination 

Academy prepares for Entrance Examination of Eastern Colleges. 

Special work in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Physical 

Education. 

300 acres of land 

Write for catalogue 

HARRIET Ricg& CONGDON, Principal, 
GoOpFREY, 


ies 


Madison Co., Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women 











2 years ( ollege, 4 years Academy Music, Art, Expres 
Economics 1 year Campus 25 acres. Outdoor spor 
ings ew college rmitory Separate buildings for your 

Term opens Septem ibe I 1924. Catalog 

Rev. WM. P. McKEt De an, Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, III 
FERRY HALL 

College preparatory, genera nd advanced courses 
Algo special instru tion int and mestic arts j 
ciences ated in a well burb on the shore ot 
l Lake lic higan, 28 miles fror ri hicago. For catalog, address 

Miss ELorse R. TREMAIN 

Box 302, LAKE Forest, Ill 





CALIFORNIA 





‘DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


SAN 





GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


r Colleges, West Point and Ann gor Thirty-third year be gins — iber 25th Accredited Offers 
f Calitornia’s highest scholastic ratin General, College Preparato Special Courses—2 years’ post-grad- 
fluences L and and water sports ail y year uate work, vocational, vale ural Beautiful Spanish buildings 
S i, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalogue Address Outdoor life a reality 
ys. A. Davis Miss Parsons and Miss DENNEN, Principals, 
30x K, Pacific Beach Sta., San DiEco, Cal 1008 West Adams Street, Los ANGELES, Cal 





MISSOURI _ 
INDENW OOD COLLEGE 


tes from St. Louis. Standar yllege for Young Women 
ted. 2and 4 year courses ny me Economics, Bu2iness, 
Music. 138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog 
ROEMER, President, 
Box 624, St. CHARLES, Mo 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A state-owned cavalry s« he ol of exceptional academic standards, 
High school and junior col lege. Splendid equipment. R.O.T.C. 
Outdoor life the Every ‘boy rides. Moderate rates, 


Col. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., 





year round 


Box D, Roswett, N. M. 








PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

rn standards in the sunshine of the Southwest 
Academic, Music courses; physical 
patio and porches for outdoor study. 


a -B. Wellesley } Principals 
Et Paso, 


ral 





SLATER. 


ra W.I 


TAFEL, University Cincinnati 


Texas. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU MILITARY ACADEMY 


Outdoor Life for the growing boy. Athletics 100 acres 
College Preparatory. University trained faculty. Junior ‘School. 
$1200 includes S. S San Francisco and Return. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 

Col. LEoPpoLp G. BLACKMAN, 


HONOLULU, Hawaii 





_ UNCLASSIFIED 





You can Eg THe 
this simplified Hi 
School Course at home ~ 
_ frements entrance to 
oe Reel Tate Basta Seed hee ROBEY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HS70 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS 1923 


courses are 














SEEKING A SUMMER CAMP? 


| The Summer Camp Section which 
| 


immediately follows this page offers 
a real help. 











For Summer Camps 


| | _w_w_e 


Short-Story Writin 

A coume af Forty Lessons, taught 
oe mf senwein, Editor of 

WE: WRITER'S MONTHLY. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000, for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Hun- 
dreds are selling right along to 
the leading magazines and the 

st prod 

Alsocoursesin Play Writing, Photoplay 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Versification, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home Co 
Det 2, peace 


om  ~: 1397 . 








‘see following pages 





The Summer Camp— 
An Educational Factor 


“A& GREAT deal of emphasis has been 

placed on the lighter side of Camping. 
The fun side of camping has been advertised 
universally at the expense of the more 
serious side, so that the camp’s real purpose, 
many times, has been lost sight of. 

“When parents realize that in considering 
acamp for their boy or girl they are planning, 
not eight weeks of simple recreation and 
frolic, but that they are adding definitely to 
their child’s training for physical upbuilding 
and preparation for life through a carefully 
selected process of influences thrown around 
the youth for the strengthening, the actual 
upbuilding, of character, then they will care- 
fully choose the camp which places the 
emphasis where it belongs. 

“Every parent should know that some- 
thing new and very promising is happening 
in education. The summer camp is taking 
its place as of equal importance with the 
school. The work of camp directors and 
councilors is now a profession like teaching, 
and some of the large universities, believing 
so thoroughly in the camping idea, have 
instituted courses for training leaders in this 
branch of work. 


“A fact worthy of note is that all the 


serious, as well as the frolic, activities « 
properly managed camp, are condi: {ed 
under the highest type of leaders; co||eye 
men, teachers and students, whose ov 
things worth while is properly vouche: 
and whose sole aim is to be of highest sery ice 
in the development of youngsters in ()eir 
charge into the finest types of manhood snd 
womanhood. 

“A great deal of a child’s education js 
gained out of school. Character is developed 
more through well-organized play than |y 


study, and it is well worthy of note that, 
during the average camping season, the 
camp director has the camper under |iis 
constant supervision more hours that the 


school teacher has in the entire year. [his 

is worth second thought to the parent who 
has the best welfare of his child at heart.” 

Eugene I. Smith, Dir 

Camp Pequawket 


In the following pages appear the an 
nouncements of many of the better Summer 
Camps. Further details regarding «ny 
them may be had by writing to the camps 
direct or our School Information Bureau will 
be glad to assist you in making a suitable 


selection. 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 








» Mystic owns the Northern Light 5 passenger 
HP. 54 feet over all—speed 20 miles an hour 


CAMP MYSTIC conn¥tiicut 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 

water camp for girls. Half way between New York and 
Life in the New England hills, woods, and by the sea 
i gs, tent bungalows, tennis courts. Modern sani 
t water sports. Seventy-nine life savers graduated 1923 
1g, horseback riding. Dancing, field athletics, arts and 
iatics. Camp life and trips under the personal dire« 
lobe, who has had twelve seasons of practical experi 
mer and winter) in camping and exploration in the 
Rockies and Sierras. Care for the safety and health of 
Juniors and Seniors. Age 8-18. Illustrated booklet. 


MARY L. JOBE, A.M.. F.R.G.S., Room E, 122 £. 37th Street, New York City 















Mrs. Norman Qhite’s 


Seaside Camps in the Pines 


‘OWAISSA’ “MAY FLOWER 
Ages 12-20 - for Girls - Ages 8-12 


e Sandy Beaches, Sand Dunes facing the Atlantic 
Surf Bathing for Sport, Still Water for Instruction 
Fresh-water Lakes, Land-locked, Salt-water Bays 
Organized Athletics, Dramatics, Arts and Crafts 

ial Ideals ergo with Beneficial Results 
nt m ¢ interviewed in Boston or New York 


Booklet or Book of Views on Request 


NS Cape Cop MASSACHUSETTS 











CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 
Bea mnecticut 
ts combination of seashore, country and woods. 
atio 1d and water sports 
t T we meu. $225.00. Write for a booklet 
Mrs. HARRY DAvIsoN, 
5333 Rising Sun Ave., Puiva., Pa. 


KEOKUK CAMP 


n i ae comes on Lake Pentucket, Georgetown, Moss 
tivi Both land and water sports. Good — 
rienced ( in lors. Thirty refined girls accommodated 
Illustrated p namph ilet 


MARGARET L. Fox, 
DANVERS, Mass. 


C AMP | KNOLLMERE 


rd Bay, Cape Cod. The camp that is different. 





using {Il sports, with horseback riding. An up-to- 
water camp. Special housing for women and girls. 
Fa mm dated. Junic x Camp. Open from June to 
Uctober ( lar. 
Mrs. A, SLOPE R, Camp Knollmere, E. FArRHAVEN, Mass. 


| 








Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 
The Seashore Camp for Girls. Safe canoeir &. swin iming 
and water sports. Free horseback riding, tra instruc- 
tor, tennis, basketball, field contests. Senior d Juni Ts. 
Good food, good fun an d good care. Address 


MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
























14 Plymouth Street Holbrook, Mass. 
. cate 











For girls of 9 to 20. Beauti- 

ful location on Cape Cod with 
fresh and salt water swimming 
under expert instructors 
Healthful pe body building as 
well as enjoyable. Archery, ten- 
nis, canoeing, all field sports and 
games. Arts and Crafts. Horse- 
back riding under careful super- 
vision of Mr.W. A. Laing, of the 
Halcyon Hall Riding Academy 
Tutoring if desired. Limited 
enrollment. Catalog. Address 

Miss Emma Schumacher 

Care Miss Beard’s School 

Orange, N. J. 











CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains, hikes, swin 
games. horsemanship, fine equipment. experienced coun 
Pleasure, and Profitable outing during July and August. Terms $175 
for season Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Prof. and Mrs. A. E. WinsLow, 


iing, athletic 





NORTHFIELD, Vt. 


HOLDERNESS CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful Asquam Lake, N. H In White Mountains. All 
sports Sandy Beach, Canoeing, Swimming, Shooting, Mountain 
Climbing Music Study. Individual cabins in the woods with 
pianos for optional musical training. Best teachers. Address 
ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston (11), Mass 








CAMP NAVAJO FOR GIRLS 
4th season, Poland Spring, Maine. Splendid saddle horses. Land 
and water sports on large lake. Careful supervision. Basketball. 
Tutoring. Excellent table. References. Graduate councillors. One 
fee, $250. 
CLARA HENDERSON, Director, 
1619 Eutaw Pl., BALTIMORE, Md 





QU AN SET 


Quanset 





riding, golf. 2 
Country Club Racing Cup for 1922 and 1923. Medical super- 
vision and scientific health building. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, Box 14, South Orleans, Mass. 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 


CAPE COD SAILING CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. Established 1905. 


Juniors and Seniors. All camp sports and interests plus 
traditions. Salt water swimming, canoeing, sailing; 


Learn to sail at Quanset. We hold the C hatham 











A summer in the Woode for girls who love 





the out-of-doors, who id great joy in woods and 
_mountains, in glistening lake and winding stream, who 
long to join staunch comrades in swims and rides and 





i / 
Clamp Ni outeenwun 


Pasquaney Lake © 2 
Bridgewater, Nem Hampshire 
ideal and different vacation for girls. 


N 
2 
ing 


Ex- 
id- 


colle re 


and health emphasized. 
instructors tn all out-door activities, incl 
horseback riding Tutoring for 

given special attention. Please state 
when sending for catalogue. 

Fanny E. Bickley Margaret Lyall 
1626 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 38, Mass. 


Leadership 


entrance 


ape 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 


Three Separate Camps. Ages 8-21. 


For illustrated booklet, address o and MRS. C. E. COBB, Denmark, Maine 











swift canoes, to sail and row and test their skill 







archery and handicrafts, in sports and games and 
pageantry, to learn the secrets of the woods and 
know its folk 














KINEOWATHA 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS’ 
In Rangeley region, ona} ve king a beautif 
Every nvenmience for health and enjoyment Asse 
bungalows All pact es, experienced 


TUTORING CaM 





Separate | ng 
distinct progr 
with s . 
tutor n 
lege exa a 

Land r Opr 

field ports 4 z 

tvated Booklet 


MISS ELIZABETH BASS, 


























































Director, - WILTON, MAINE 
CAMP WADAGA 
Lake Winnepesaukee The island camp for girls, wit 
ming beaches All camp activities, emphasizing 
water rts Motorboats, rowboats, canoes, war « 
back ri dit g. Expe rienced councillors. Booklet Fee 
Mrs. A. L. BURRAGE, READ! 
After Ju st, Werrs, N. H. 
CAMP TECONNET 
China, Maine 
The Island ¢ r Girls 
For booklet 
| Mrs. CHARLES F. TOWNE 
123 Woodland Park, AUBURNDAt 
dai aoe ensigns = 
@ , \ f k Each g | CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO FOR GIRL Ss 
‘ ' g | Sunny Woodland). Pequaket Lake, Cornish, Ma 
k ‘ ’ i t Arts ar t | Health, Ch Joy Modern San itation; attr 
“ : 5 4 | 1 to safety in all activities. Age 7t v 
& \ " = ee ast sleeping quarters all connected with the n 
ision r, Se r my I trated Mics Rosalie >The usual land and water sports and riding, nature, } 
P. Sanderlin, 2814 27th St., N. W., Wasik comtnde, D. Bi Rage Mavo. aes Se : W ~ a a , 
v¢ 5 ren Street, Bosto» 
WINNETASKA | FOREST VALE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
4 : | Wildwood Park, Franklin Ne w Hampshire 
The Canoeing Camp for Girls The can “re each child an in li idual | 
Squam Lake, Ashland, New Hampshire. | divisions Lz and water Terms $3 
| Camp opens July 3 For inform address the D 
Dr. and Mrs Joun B. May, | Miss Eruet B. MAYALI 
COHASSET, | Mass. ss | s George St., NEW BRUNSWICK 
| CAMP YOKUM FOR GIRLS 
Altitude 1875 ft., crystal clear gem of a mountain lake 
f Berkshires 7 of the finest girls in the nation. Ever 
PETERBORO, N. H. water expert leacde Original amusement 
week horseback, tutoring, only extra ( 
Sarge girls love Half-Me Lake | Councilo siti filled 
t e cool water, to dive, or splash a | Mary E. RICHARDSON, 69 Woodmont St., MITTINEAGUE 
ating € rt 
ot oe pfs | SPRUCE LODGE FOR GIRLS 
Sar ( Sen oklet : Enroll now An exclusive camp for exclusive gir D 
; oh surroundings A completely equipped camp with the 
CAMP SECRETARY provement All d and water sports. Cuisine of tl 
10 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. | desired, special! ects will be taught. Ages 8-18 year 
— | given and expected Address, Wadleigh High School f 
| Metvin C. OpPERMANN 932 W. 116th St... New ¥ 
WE WILL INSERT 
ir camp advertisement in a space ot this siz eve 
aba follow rates: one time, eight de é 
three t eight dollars and thirty~ 





















eight 
yur cents 


33rd St 


i ars and eighty 
detiars and forty-f 
MAGAZINE, 49 East 





times, seven 
times, seven 
HARPER 5 


mach 1 
each 


New YorK 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS Sin 








Camp Kenjocketee 


Beyond the multitude’ 

FOR GIRLS 
Hotseb: ick 
ei tenn if 
i Senior ¢ amps 


Box H, South Strafford, Vt. 


riding overt 
and 





Mr. and Mrs. JAMES W. TYSON, tr, 











cTRE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 





For Girls under 20 Roxbury, Vermont 


“THE HORSEBACK CAMPS” 





Sturdy, brown, enthusiastic la-Wooket girls 
They swim in the cool water, take vent amping 
horseback rides along the forest roads. Horse 
nstruction are absolutely tree Rifle range, ter $s, goll acres De 
cious food 


“The Camp Without Extras"’ 
Illustrated booklets Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass 
Idlewild for Boys, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 








EGGE MOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


; Bay, East Harpswell, Maine 
ter All Sports 
Riding Free 
Experienced Supervisors, Resident Nurse. 


Senior Camps Ages 8 to 20 

Outfit No extras 

voklet a ap Shots. 
MONTGOMERY, 


360 Sherman Street, 


Illustrat nd Sn 
ind Mrs. E. | 
Hartrorp, Conn 


SI IMMER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GIRLS» 
ge rt i te + $0 afin Lyd penned 
Beautiful location fo 





rk for girl 








t., New York City 


VACATION MUSIC SCHOOL 


E EDGE Ww OOD 














Fstate the Berkshires offers elementary and 
in Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano, Languages and 
S t iationally k instructors High « lass living 
Al utdoor rts Pamphlet on request 
GT. BARRINGTON, Mass 
C real ow 'AISSA FOR oo 
k ne aukee, Wolfeb« New Har 
17 vears. o weeks fee, $ All la 
vate ( ellor positions are filled. I 
t STEVENS 


419 Boylston St 


Boston, Mass 





MOSS LAKE CAS 





la . Lake yunded by a private preserve of ur 
istic bungalows with baths and electric lights 
6 hours a week ot horseback riding, trips, tutoring 
ial “extras Modern hotel under same management 
k e., JAMAICA. N. ¥ 


FF 6 Har 





A SUMMER CAMIF 


r girl? If you are planning to send your boy or 


next summer, we would commend for your consider- 
nouncements that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
sue The facilities of our School Information Bureau are 
mmand for any additional assistance you may require 
ng the summer camp best suited to your demands 
s School I rmation Bureau, 


ARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 East 33rd St., NEW YorK, N.Y. 





Glorious 
Summer 
Camping 


Wynona 5 


On Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
| A thrilling adventure is the oum- 
mer spent at Wynona Rid in — 
Kentucky horses under c¢ 





instruction. Golf, tenni 
swimming, canoeing. C¢ rtable 
bungalows among the pines. Every 





precau th and happi 
ness ‘ mber. References 
required. for illustrated 


booklet 


WYNONA CAMP 
295 Summer Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 











CAMP ACADIA FOR GIRLS 


Sixteenth season. 


Age limit 8-16 years. 


If your daughter is going to camp why not the best? 
| Illustrated booklet. Councillor positions all filled. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. GRANT QuinBy, Directors, 
Box C, Lakeport, N. H 








“White Mountain 


Ogont3 Camp for Girls 


GLORIOUS summer playground—over 300 acres of lake and 
44 mountains near Lisbon, N. H Aquaplaning. Golf. Free 
horseback riding. Arts and crafts. Cosy cabins with electric lights 
Hot and cold showers. No extras. Owned and conducted by 
Ogontz School. For booklet, address Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 














When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS SIRLS (continued) 








Heel ancl 


SILVER LAKE CAMPS 











Director 


Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 














Camp Assawaghkemeck 

Indian name for “Welcome.” A camp for girls where 
nature is at her loveliest ['wo hours from New York, in 
Shawangunk Mountains, near Middletown. Here are lofty 
peaks, deep chasms, waterfalls and pine-covered islands in 
a gem lake. Girls enjoy real nature and welcome seclusion 
They swim, canoe, climb, follow woodland trails, study 
nature and ride horseback. Arts and crafts with numerous 
camp activities. Camp delights all in its comforts and 
convenience. The Camp is Catholic, conducted by the 
Ursuline Sisters, of Ursuline Academy. For booklet address 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box H, Middletown, N. Y. 














CAMP CEDAR 





beautiful Sct Lake, Adirondack Mountains 
AR u for Real girls ervised to meet parent 
appr l for 12 seasons Ages 10 to I7 years All land 
ind water sports I eback riding Request book 
Mi \. G. Fox, Director, 324 Preston St., Phila., Pa 
MANAGER »5 N. State St., Concorp, N. H 
CAMP AREY 
On lovely Lake Keuka, N. Y. A camp unique in its life, spirit 
and associations; unusual record of health, development and hap- 
piness. Restricted enrollment; all land and water sports careful 
ly supervised by expert instructors, horseback, crews, dramatics 
table trancaise, resident nurse. 
Mrs. A. FONTAINE, Rostyn HeEIcuts, N. Y. 





CAMP ‘WINNAKEE 
high camp for girls—Lake Placid, N. Y. 
t irge attractive bungalows completely equipped 
Camp Dietitian r Splendid opportunities for al 


class 


Nu 








camp activities Ho rseback riding. Senior and Jun- 
ior Groups. Clubs for older girls. For booklet address 
Miss K. FE. QuINN 33 Silver St., NEWARK, N. J. 





For Girls. In Lake Placid Region of the 
Adirondacks. Separate Camps—Juniors, | 
8-14 Seniors, 14-20. | 

I ry n for miortable, pleasant camp life Lake and 

n ta ne to torm a beautiful playground Canoeing 
horseba wim g. mountain climbing Expert directors } 

t Ty activity Registered nurse Open-air ning-roon ar 

ng porches Reterences requires Catalog Address Camy 





ONEK., 


The Pennsylvania 
Junior and Senior Camps 
on beautiful lake in the 
highest Poconos (2200 
ft.). Every tent on lake 
shore. Fine athletic field. 
Hockey, Horses, Gypsy- 
ing, Swimming, Canoeing, 
Life-saving, Handicrafts, 
Dramatics, Pageantry, 
Music. Mrs. Sipple gives 
personal care to each girl. 
Number limited. 17th 
season. Booklet. 
MR. and MRS. ERNEST W. SIPPLE 
350 West Duval St.,Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


— 


-amp r ( 











OWAISSA 
Camp of Happine oth Year on lake in Poconos 
sea-level. 4 hours from New York-Philadelphia. All 
sports Hiking, Sketching, Arts and Craft | 
Counselors. Resident trained nurse. Individual care 
sions S0oklet Mrs. E. M. Paxson, Guardian 
6327 Lancaster Ave., OVERBROOK, |} 


Horses, 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pir 
Mountains. Four hours from New York 
delphia. Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, te 
ball, canoeing, “‘hikes.'’ Handicrafts, gardening 13th 

Miss BLANCHE D., PRICE, 
404 West School Lane, 


Pocono 


ot 


PHILADELF 





GILFILLAN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Small group 6 to 14. Eighteen-acre estate rivat 
natural spring lake 600 ft. elevation Own dairy 
Excellent food Field and water sports ( 
director. Individual care. June 30th to Sept. rst. $15 
Mrs. Mary E. GILFILLAN, 





Spring Lake Farm, | 


CHAMBERS ISLAND 


An attractive and select camp in Wisconsin for girls 
eighteen years of age. Boating, Swimming, Horset 
Golf, Dancing, ete. Tutoring. Send for attractive | 

Mrs. Epwarp J. BARRETT, 

222 Michigan Avenue, SHEBOYGA 


SANDSTONE CAMP 
Green Lake Wis. 
The Camp of Happiness. 
Three divisions, girls 8 to 24. 
councilors. Thirteenth season. 
Miss EsTHER G, COCHRANE, 
722B Pine Grove 


All camp activitie 
Address 


Ave., CHICA 





~~», CAMP GEYAHI 
‘ Otsego Lake, Otsego Co., Mich. A H 
for Girls, Screened cabins. Showers. Hor 
canoes. Play fields. Skillful leaders. |! 
food. References 
E. PEARL HENDERSHOTT, Director and Owr 
1580 Vinewood Ave., DETROI 











wian Lake, Adirondacks 
the delights of water, mountains and 
the place for a girl who wishes to be 
e, Indian Lake, N. Y. 


‘or booklet 


Miss Satire E. WILson, 
Box H, National Cathedral School 


address 


WasHINGTON, D. C 


HOLIDAY 
Two distinct Camps for Girls. Juniors—beautiful Lake Ob 
Milford, Iowa. Seniors—pine woods, extensive shore line, t 
Hackensick, Minn. Careful supervision, limited enrollr 
crafts and sports, long canoe trips. Senior horseback riding 
trated booklet 
Sara G _ Hot IDAY, 


CAMP | ARBUTUS 


oth season. Tent-house 





Camp addresse 





camp for girls on inland 


Gund Traverse Bay, Michigan. Water sports a specialty 
trips by land and water. Field sports, camp craft, nat 
crafts, rifle practice, photography. Resident physicia 
Booklet. 


Epitna A, STEERE, MAYFIELD 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUM 


MER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 


E’S NEST ‘CAMP FOR GIRLS 








CAMP TRAIL’S END FOR GIRLS 





EAS In the Bi Kentucky. A 
nt u Tass rf ion ot s 1! 
N. ¢ Riding, swimming, sports, crafts, dancing eee ae ory y - 
J years. Expert suj vervision. Fiel | and water Spx 
ays, trips. Excellent food, mature staff, A1 health care etc. Saddie horses. Mammoth Cave tr W rite 
enti 1 to indiv idual needs Juniors, seniors, $300. for booklet 
e outht. extras. Miss Mary DeWitt SNYDER 
pERIC MYERS, JR., 620 E. goth St., SAVANNAH, Ga 3 South Broadway, LEXINGTON, Ky 
ps 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





eage BAF 





WYCOMBE, PA. 140 acres 


SSORI 


orgy 





70 pn from New York; 30 miles from Philadelphia 


CHILDREN 3 TO 12 YEARS 


yn for last ten years by staff of the Montessori First Board 

ts for each child in Conduct, Health and Happiness. Our 
ment complete for games, occupations and athletics 

Approved Sanitation 

References required. Reservations limited. Story a 


ing and Day School. Strong Permanent Organization. 
experience an important factor to the thoughtful parent 
Pony Riding, Boating, Swimming. 

Rate $200 


nd Pictures of Montessori Camp on request. 


MRS. A. W. PAIST, 42d and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BC )( DEY FARM CAMP Cc 


THE RED COTTAGE 


R ANCH HOME FOR CHILDREN» 


N. H. On the hills, 1100 
he althful and . appy cam 
f tt itoring and s| rts. 


feet above sea level. 
, with all advantages in 


ages 10 to 18 
Aneesh ages 7 to 14 
OCHITUATE, Mass. 


i Mrs. JAMES FERGUSON, ( 





AMP LEATHERSTOCKING 


Cooperstown, N. Y. On Lake Otsego 
Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Archery and Handicraft 
Experienced physical director and trained n 


irse pay special atten 


tion to health, nutritic mn and posture 
° aeckn $200. For girls 6-16. Boys 6-12 Booklet 
Miss A. M KILEY, Cooperstown, N. \ 


38 Elm St., 











1 ] i ] ( are 
emb t. Further 
M. I 
GrRovE BEacH, Conn 
KENTHOPE 
Cam} children from § to 1 under a mother’s 
farm among rolling hills w ods and brooks 
ind sports Health and tun f l rts Suanallont 
Moderate in cost, without extras "Near Philadelphia 


rT tor write 
‘NE KAY HumpHREY, Kenthope, WEST CHESTER, Pa. 





h he 60 miles frot tes Park. Only 
admit 2. ¢ | climate Careful dieting. 
tl rweek. No extras except tutoring 

!. D. Smit 


1, EATON, COLO 








A SUMMER CAMP 
FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ON THE MAINE COAST 
Near Rockland, Maine 


. 


Life in the open, with swimming, canoeing, motor- 
oating, deep-sea fishing, motoring, horseback riding, 
tennis, and other sports; combined with expert 
care and training under experienced nurses and 
teachers, with a physician in charge. | 

; | 
For particulars address Box A, | 


} 





An, National Summer. 
School « at Logan ttiah 


le 





c 
j 








ilty includes: Allee, 
Slackwelder, Stanf 
| Car = Stantord 
“hicago; ick aliforr ia 
of Kansas; Merk, ard; Met 
| troit; McCollum, a »hns Hopkir 
Seite Ua Ghaeeee, te ng Beach 
HI Columbia; Soren, Bieevers:. Weed 
bia. Spex Wm. G 


‘Bail ley, 
t Matthews, F ’A. Stei ner, 


aay finde David Starr 
1 Adams of London U. 
features and excur 


scenic places. 


sh ie al Jol 
Unique re¢ aida 
world-famed 


ions to 


(Special faculty and lecturers to serve through 
entire first 6 weeks.) 
Ist term: June 9 to July 18. 


\ 2nd term: July 21 to Aug. 29. 
R Register June 6 or 7. Fee $25 
weeks. 

Routing via Yellowstone Park, with 
pe na at J ogan, Utah, at no 
raliway rates. 

Write for Catalog. 


\ ‘\ Utah Agricultural 
College 


for 6 or 12 


stopover 
extra cost. 


acation 





BANCROFT SCHOOL, Haddonfield, N. J. 











In the heart of the Rockies 
TS 








a RMD Se EE BA Se ES: 














The ee = _ 


FOR BOYS a 


CAMP KATAHDIN | | —\ CAMP = 2% 


21st Season r 
For Boys and Young Men In White Mount I 
4 Forest Lake, Sweden, Maine ee 


Juniors, Seniors, Trips, VONDERFUL place 
Athletic Conditioning : ere wre 








Best of 
Instruction in all land and water if spo rts; in f 


In beautiful and healthful — —— ng : | 
pine grove Real camp life, sired, — ; on = by 
no frills. Expert councillors; two private school prin- 

cipals. Limit, 70 boys. 


good, wholesome food; all the 
s a rule, vacancies 





»opular land and water sports; ‘ ; hee 
_ total riding—something are taken early. Sen 
doing all the time for the health and happiness of boys ones SOF es epee 
and young men Tutoring under specialists, if and beautiful photos } 
desired. Special athletic training season. Number Address } 
limited. References required. For booklet, address H. M. Washburn, Secretary 
GEORGE E. PIKE, B.S. Nassau Place 4 ee 
55 King Caesar Road Duxbury, Mass. Peekskill, N.Y. a 3} CC 























CAMP WE-E-YAH-YAH _ CAMP CLIFF HAVEN ee to 











for Boys. ages 8-16 | ? ake Gas tee on the Canadian front = 
Among the Thousand Islands, N.Y. ir Pg lhl no 
Tenth Season. Send for Booklet — ee ee Harry Kipke, famous Michig CAI 
Prof. H. H. Buxton, Sup. Physical Education | H. R. DANE, 
900 Newell St., Utica, N.Y. 548 Parkview Ave., Det 
BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP FOR BOYS CAMP AL GONQUIN 
H rrison, Maine. Fifth season. Health Rating *'A'’. Bear Lake's Asquam Lake, Holderness, N. H 
{ sila catina tal te you to the Beautiful Camp with n Hig! Ideal A camp for red-blooded boys of character and purpose 
Fascinating prograt Water sports, Trips. Ages 7 to 1 Tuitior that physical training which will enable them to exce 
$3 Send for booklet A | athletics Address WI 
HAROLD J. STAPLES, Director Epwin DEMenrtTTE, A.B., 4 
BIDDEFORD, Maine 1404 Raleigh Ave., Nort 





POKOMOKE | CAMP WAH ‘NAH ‘GEE SHA FOR BOYS , 
4 Camp for Boys on Sebago Lake, Maine. | w Lake Quan-ta - cook, near Searsmont, Maine I 
-__P ms wt . | ater Sports, Athletics, Hikine, Riding, Long Canoe 
Work—Play—Health—Friendships. | Camp Fire Circle with Indian Rites. 








For Booklet, address | r s al ong Is lands of Penobscot Bay. CA 

H. B. Hanpy, A.M. | t ted Book , 
Westhampton, RICHMOND, Va | * odin 2690 Valentine Ave., NEW YorK 6 

WAWBEWAWA | CAMP OXFORD 
| A Summer Camp for Boys. Twenty-fourth Season D1 
The Canoeing Camp for Boys “I recommend Camp Oxford without reserve as a he 
Squam Lake, Ashland, New Hampshire happy, helpful summer place for boys."” Bishop Edw — 
Hughes, Malden, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Joun B. May, Booklet. , CH 
COHASSET, Mass A. F. CALDWELL, A.M., Oxrorp, Me Cc 





—_—___—_ ————_-——_-- . -_ — } 


4 am Idlewild A vacation in the woods, on the water r 
mp ; around the camp fire. Swimming, canoe 4 

sailing, mountain climbing, playing baseha a 

tennis, and doing just the things a live | 








likes. Radio and golf instruction. Good { C A 

in abundance. Careful guidance. Com} he 

equipment. No extras. Illustrated boo! +: 

<4 ; — >| L. D. ROYS 
Aquaplaning, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H 6 Bowdoin St. Cambridge, Mass M 








When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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FOR BOYS (continued) 








































































































j | 
' 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
* + “The Ti ” 
e Turtle 
ishike or “ a A summer on the water—in the slim racing 
i VS camp veyonc ne shel edy t : 1, ttle ‘ 
ST aaa aft tha teal” eee Wile ells, speedy navy cutters, flexibl little cat 
By a) chester, Wis. Definite program of for- boats * a summer in the saddle, learning 
Brn estry under trained foresters. Follow horsemanship—or a summer in the air, study- 
i s, le 5 : 
ZINA | and mark old Indian trails, learn woods ing flying—gilorious adventures offered boys, 
lore. Every day an adventure, 1700 or oe Sols Weal @ aloes die Pee 
acres, 3 lakes, 4 miles lake shore. Long 14-20, at Culver Naval, Cavalry or Aviation 
canoe trips. For booklet, address Schools. For boys, 10-14, the Woodcraf 
W. E. SANDERSON, Director Camp, with life outdoors, learning the wood 
= Box 555-H, Madison, Wis. craft of the Indian and the 
s 9-16 pace ae scout. All the Culver Sum- 
ason CAMP mer Schools have the benefit 
Rieitiaten M | A M of Culver’s trained staff and 
FOR BOYS unsurpassed equipment. 
the woods on the banks of the Write for catalog of school 
g Miami. Healthful, body-and- which interests you most. 
i-building recreation. Hiking, J } 
ting, fishing, swimming and Address 
tic games Lectures and en- 
rtainments around the camp fire THE EXECUTIVE AIDE 
) he camp attends the Miami Val- Culver Indiana 
y Chautauqua, hearing great 
hers statesmen, scientists, 
rs, musicians and ¢ ae rtain- 
A any historic and prehistoric 
es of interest within easy hik- a 
ae g distance For booklet address a 
;} COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN 
Box H-24, Germantown, Ohio 
Under Direction of Miami Military Institute ai 
CAMP ALDERCLIFF LOS ALAMOS RANCH 
oung bovs. Weymouth, Nova Scotia A real ‘‘man's summer" in the high timbered Rockies 
t imber of boys. Mature and experienced counsellors Trips with pack horses over mountain trails, a cow pony for 
apetitive sports on land and water Wonderful country and every boy. 
Fee $235. Write for information to Limited to 20. Address 
CLAYCOMB, A. J. CONNELL, Director, Los Alamos h School 
487 Central Avenue, East ORANGE, N. J Box H. Otow! al ¢ N. M 
VIL DERNESS MOUNTED bat ect POOR-WILL HILL 
ed unit—each boy on a horse—his for the summer. A Cultural Camp for Boys 
wing the trail through the Berkshires, Green Mountains, | Magothy River—Chesapeake Bay—Maryland 
te Mountains, Adirondacks—a swimming hole at each stop- | Splendid high location —act es under trained leadership 
NYS ng place. Careful supervision. Doctor accompanying. Address | lutoring—Salt Water Swir ng—All land and water sports. 
AYMOND RIORDON, | For Booklet and information address 
, Box M, HiGHLAND, N.Y. Emory S. BASFOoRD Tome School, Port Deposit, Md 
c AMP POK-O-MOONSHINE 
i re of the Oldest and Best for Boys, in the Adirondacks. Five § | ’ 
‘ tinct sections, ages 8 to 18. All land and water sports. Mountain Cam p € rra A l ta 
ng Rate includes R. R. fares, laundry ard two hours N Mili 
t ring daily 30 counsellors. roth season. Catalog on-Multtary 
r. C. A. Rosinson, Principal, W V 
a he Box H-5, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. Terra Alta, . a. 
Edw 8th Season 
Directed by COMMANDANT of the 
” Cc HENAN. ON-OTSEGO STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
FORD _N. Y., on beautiful Otsego Lake. On Lake Terra Alta, Main Line B. & 
6 to 16 vears ©. R. R., 130 miles southeast of Pitts- 
‘ s that boys like. Horseback riding, manual training, burgh. 2800 ft. above sea level. Aver- 
” e lore, woodcraft. | ge summer a ture 70 degrees 
Full season, $250.00. Booklet free. 11th y | § ent. Athletic and 
not 4. A. Lov FI AND, 251 Maple St ean N. ¥. | w $ 12, billiards, hikes 
Ase Se as aed | all under strict supervision 
live Physical drill and target practice. 
aif CAMP WAKE ROBIN Wireless. Academic instruction. Music. 
aa ¢ Voodland, New York Younger boys exclusively. Twentieth i a x R Augus yt 225. Free 
: ison. Make your boy strong, happy, through an out-of-door life, in ase pe Tn amie h. gt aenes. 
UF g woodcraft, hiking, nature-lore, manual training, swimming, ; ne Sth, address 
| Matured supervision and modern sanitation. Abun- The Commandant, Box 451-G, Staunton, Va. 
re, Mass nce of wholesome food Booklet After June Sth, Terra Alta, W. Va. 
: Mr. H. H. Littre, Lincoln High School, Jersey Crty, N. J. 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 





The 17th Season. Three Separate Camps. Ages 7 to 17. 
A summer in the Maine Woods for boys who enjoy campments with swims, games, contests, horses; 
the glowing camp-fire, sizzling bacon, fishing, ex- keen rivalry on land and water, learning the way 
ploring, canoeing; the comradeship of home en- of the great outdoors with men who know them. 


MR. AND MRS. C. E. COBB. Directors, Vero, Florida 


For illustrated booklet address R. H. Cobb, Denmark, Maine. 








CAMP PENACOOK HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
North Sutton, N. H Preparation for all college and technical school examir \ 
Twenty-sixth Season. 1oth year. : 


Rate $250 
Limited number of desirable boys from 8 | Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. 


to 16 Dormitories. 
All field and water sports. 
Experienced counselors 
Exceptional equipment 


Swimming pool, 
Tennis court 











Wholesome food. Address Send for booklet, “How to Prepare for College.” 
R. B, MATTERN, M.S sal Ira A. FLINNER, A.M., Headmaster, 
Dosss Ferry-on-Hupson, N. Y. 316 Huntington Avenue, Bost 
BOYCROFT . . 
Lake Winnepesaukee. A camp with limited enrollment founded THORN MT. SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
n ninetee t we won 1 «ley or aaa cto: Jackson, N. H Altitude 1600 feet 
nt oO “ of-doors Aigo lie mgr : “= haath oe tpt i ~ i lhe achat f concentration and achievement rth sea 
Rhea ‘ntact “> . H - Wee beat oe tek a Specialists in all subjects. Preparation for college an 
les fr iteboro, New Hampshire. One half mile lake frontage, . . P 
, high t . va ati m, careful individual supervision. Send for booklet ag ag \.B.. B.D.. Director 
1. Meyer, Schoo! Department, COHASSET, Mass x. A. ce, A.B., , 
E,W. I a Derby Ac aoe gos nee i . 3 Hammond Street, CAMBRIDGE 
MON-O-MOY my, 
THE WESTMINSTER SUMMER SCHOOL 


At the Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn 
Seven weeks’ individual work on college examinations 
tensive training in methods of study. 


The Camp By The Sea. For Boy West Harwich, Mass. South 
Shore—Cape Cod. Conducted by experienced educators; modern 
equipment; cabins; camp mother; magnificent beach; superb 
swimming; sailing; canoeing; deep-sea fishing; baseball, basketball; 


tennis; manual training; camp craft; expert tutoring. Auxiliary Gymnasium, tennis, swimming pool. Athletic fields 
fresh watercamp. Booklet. Harriman C. Dopp, B.S., RoBert J RayMonD RicHarpS McOrMonp, A.B., Yale, Headi 
: SIMSBURY 





DELAHANTY, B.P.E., Worcester Academy, WorCESTER, Mass 


CAMP WONPOSET 


Bantam Lake, Connecticut. 
A camp for boys in the Berkshires. 


CAMP SEN-A-PE 
Shohola, Pa. 
\ homelike camp for boys of character. Featuring w 








lle —_ N. ¥. C ach { nature study All land and water sports, radio, rifle club 
Write ces ih heal wisn fof. | Rates $150.00. June 30th, August 30th. Free booklet 
et “ea > - . » Address 
ROBERT B. TINDALE. 31 East 71st St., N. Y. C. 63 S. Albermarle Place, YonKER 
| 
GAGAWATHA LODGE | CAMP LOYALSOCK FOR BOYS 
a am Lake, Conn. Cabin Camp for 40 boys, 100 miles from Montoursville, Pa 
Y. City Nt water and land sports, hikes and horseback a the tenet of Dennbetetnth Cite. 
ri nding 4. 4 ae he id and experienced Counsellors. An exceptional camp with an exceptional fee—$165. No ext: 
Dr Lit nieae ‘rom Every camp activity. Limited enrollment permits pers 
» ae Me Ss, : ? . . For booklet address 
LaKEsipE, Litchfield Co., Conn. L. E. Kipper. MONTOURSVILL! 
BOB -WHITE — sth eeason Achtamy | CAMP POCONO FOR REAL ‘BOYS 
ali cis h n Mee Work ae my oon ie or sea Tobyhanna, Pa. Private lake in Pocono Mountains, 220 
Athletic ~ Swimmine: boating: Tri 4 eat Snail aad tion. Noextras. Horseback riding and trips included in fe 
care M; ature perecece Wi goes i R Al PH Rifle, hikes, Del. River canoe trip. Years of successful exper ; 
M Hiir, 547 West 123 Street New York City or Mrs personal care of health and character building. Excellent stafi 
we Sara M ence gS. 6 Stedman Str BROOKLINE, cM bats ing physician. Limited to 50 boys 8 to 18 years. Illustrated k 
= = ee eee ee : Bees ua Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Paxson, 627 W. Sedgewick St., Gtn., Prins 
WYOMISSING | : AA eer 
2 hrs. from New York; 3 hrs. from Philadelphia. The camp for MAPLEWOOD MODIFIED CAMP 
regular boys who desire to do things. Unrivaled location on the For bovs under 15 years. 62nd year. Near Philadelphia 
Delaware above the Water Gap. Bungalows, correct sanitation, Tent life optional. Hikes. All sports carefully supervised 
amp's own gardens, river front, canoes, and string of sound and Good food. Healthful location. Manual training and 
gentle horses. Excellent food and an atmosphere of good sports study. Terms moderate. Booklet. 
nanship. Ages 8to18. All-inclusive Fee. Inspection invited J. C. SuorTLIDGE, ' 
[. TRANSUF Nortu Water GaP, Pennsylvania Box 66, Cuester Hetcuts : 





CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Army Auction Bargains BOOKS FOR CAMPING DAYS | 




















Full Set Army Steel Letters and Figures, $1.00 HARPER’S CAMPING AND SCOUTING ; 
Tents - - $1.95 up| Haversacks - .35 up Consulting Editors: George Bird Grinnell aad Dr. Eug i 
NEW ARMY ROPE LARIATS, 25 ft. - $1.00 L. Swan. Illustrated. | ‘ WU 
Scout Canteen - .40|Knapsacks - .75 up HARPER'S BOATING BOOK FOR BOYS |e 
Consulting Editor: Charles G. Davis. Illustrated. | 


NEW ALUMINUM MESS OUTFITS - $1.00 

Luger Pistol - $16.50|Fold.Bucket - .85 CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS —— 
CAMP CIRCULAR 2 cents EST. 1865 By William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N. Y. HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 





NEW YORK 















































* Listen and I will tell you: 


“HE IS GREAT who feeds other minds. 
“HE IS GREAT who inspires others to 


think for themselves. 


Who Is the Great Man? 






























“HE IS GREAT who pulls you out of 
) vour mental ruts, lifts you out of the mire 
ff the commonplace, whom you alternately 
love and hate, but whom you cannot forget. 
“HE IS GREAT to whom writers, poets, 
painters, philosophers, preachers, and scien- 
tists go, each to fill his own little tin cup, 
m0 dipper, calabash, vase, stein, pitcher, am- 
phora, bucket, tub, barrel or cask.” 
= From Hubbard’ s Little Journey on wa 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Elbert Hubbard 
01 ») 
HOO! Was Elbert Hubbard a Great Man: 
Listen! And these men will tell you 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY—‘Hubbard’s was a FRANKLIN K. LANE—‘“He was a Twentieth-Cen- 
mountain spirit: free, strong and utterly untrammeled tury Franklin in his application of good sense to modern 
1 this very complicated world of ours. We can ill life.’ 
ifford to lose his voice.” HORACE FLETCHER—“Hubbard packs more wit, 
LUTHER BURBANK—“Centuries may elapse before wisdom and inspiration in the same place than any 
uch a mind may appear again. His loss is a world- other writer who ever lived.” 
wide calamity.” HUDSON MAXIM—“In his Little Journeys, Elbert 
THOMAS EDISON—“Elbert Hubbard has been of Hubbard has done what no other biographer has ever 
big service to me in telling me the things I knew, but done:so well. He has given us a look not only into the'r 
which I did not know I knew until he told me.” deeds, but also in the heart and soul of their personality.” 
ROBERT L. OWEN—“Elbert Hubbard took some of BEN B. LINDSEY—“I followed him in his Little Jour- 
the cobwebs out of my brain and I learned from him neys for more than a decade. I am better for it—as 
some of the wisdom of simple living.” thousands of others are. If I have succeeded in doing 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR—“Little Journeys form that anything worth while he is certainly one of the men 
No ex whole five-foot shelf of books for me.” to whom I am indebted.” 
; These men, whom everybody knows, are among the multitudes whose ‘‘minds have been fed’’ or whose thoughts 
_ have been inspired by the miniature biographies which have immortalized Elbert Hubbard. 
ce Fourteen years were consumed in the writing of the of civilization. Through Hubbard, the ideas, the deeds, 
work that ranks to-day as Elbert Hubbard’s master- the achievements of these immortals have been given 
Py piece. In 1894 the series of “Little Journeys” was to the living present and will be sent echoing down the 
begun and once a month for fourteen years, without a centuries. 
break, it i i i - 7 
peg one of these Mile pligrimages wes given to the As a memorial to their founder, the Roycrofters have 
h In all there are one hundred and eighty-two “Little gathered together these ‘Little Journeys” into 14 
a Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men and beautiful volumes, printed on especially made paper and 
. women who transformed the thought of their time, bound in semi-flexible binding, each volume hand- 
changed the course of empires and marked the destiny somely embossed in colors. 
HTS Mail Coupon for Special Quotation and Free Little Journey Booklet 
SL a 
A limited number of the Memorial sets are now ready and 
will be distributed at a very special price. The Roycrofters, 
East Aurora, 
_A free copy of the world-famous essay—“A Message to I shall t , 1 ith bliseation 
Garcia” —and a booklet descriptive of the Memorial Edition, shall be pleases ” Ethene Hubt is _ ? a, = 
a together with full particulars of our special Introductory ow 7S shert Hupbare ame “The 
—_—— Price and easy-payment plan, will be sent to those who mail sage to Garcia,” and further information about fhe 
"CO | in the coupon Roycrofters’ Memorial Edition of ‘ Littl Journeys 
AY S , to the Homes of the Great.” 
Eugene | The ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. Name 
| Address 
if H-S-24 

















SINCLAIR LEWIS 


World-famed author 
of 
“MAIN STREET” 
“BABBITT” 


and Now 
“DR. MARTIN ARROWSMITH” 
/ 





Every one has been waiting for a new novel by 
Sinclair Lewis, and now it is finished: ‘Dr. Martin 
Arrowsmith.’’ Five hundred thousand people 
bought ‘‘Main Street’’—the most talked-of book 
in years, the novel that made this unknown writer 
famous overnight! Next came his book ‘‘Bab- 
bitt’’—hailed by authors and critics as ‘‘A master- 
piece,’ ‘“The greatest novel of a generation.”’ 
And now, ‘‘Dr. Martin Arrowsmith’’—the inti- 
mate story of a doctor’s private life; the side of a 
doctor’s life that a patient never sees. Every one 
will enjoy reading about Dr. Arrowsmith. 


Dr. Martin Arrowsmith There is just one way to get this story now 
His pranks at medical by subscribing to The Designer magazine in which 
college are inimitable. jt appears in serial form. The Designer magazine 
His mixed-up love- costs you $1.50 a year—less than you would have 


affairs —you wilt 
surely want to read 
about them 


to pay months later when the story appears in book 
form. Be one of the first to read and discuss ‘‘Dr. 
Martin Arrowsmith,”’ starting in 


THE JUNE 


On sale at all news-stands, 
May Sth I N I . R 
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Scientific American Publishing Co. 


Please send me a copy of the Home Owners’ Hand-Book. Inclosed find 


JUST PUBLISHED 


33 Broadway, New York City 


ntlemen 


7€ 


SCIENTIFIC AMERIC 
METHODS, ¢ 


Book Department, 


Address 
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with the republics of Latin America, fostering mutual interests and together with 


America’s Historic Policies 


form the bed-rock foundation on 
which is built every issue of 


OUR 
WORLD | 


Che Magazine of Understanding \ 
CO-OPERATION-— To develop—without special! 


foreign alliances—closer relations with foreign 
nations and a world order of peace based on organ- 
ized justice and law. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE-— For friendship 


them maintaining American principles in the American hemisphere. | 
UNITY IN AMERICA— A sympathetic regard for the people of groups newly 


admitted to the United States, understanding of the hopes which brought them 
here, intelligent endeavor to make clear the idea which is America and to win 
their allegiance to it as citizens. 


THE OPEN DOOR — For a square deal with the people of China and Russia 


and a fair field in the Far and Near East on equal terms with all nations. | 





OUR WORLD INSTITUTE 


In association with the magazine OUR WORLD is the organiziation known as 


OUR WORLD INSTITUTE of which Dr. Wallace W. Atwood 
President of Clark University, is directing head. This is an 
Educational and Publishing Society which, through corres- 
pondence, through publications, through syndicate press ser- 
vice, through “Know-the-World Clubs” and through radio, is 
spreading throughout the United States more comprehensive 
knowledge of the peoples of world. 


Every subscriber to OUR WORLD is eligible for membership 
in the Institute without additional cost and is entitled to 
all its privileges. 

AT OUR RISK 
You may now become acquainted with OUR WORLD and 
the service of OUR WORLD INSTITUTE by mailing the 


coupon promptly. 


OUR WORLD, 9 East 37th Street, New York City H. 5-24 
You may send me the next two issues of OUR WORLD. 


If I do not say “discontinue” within 30 days, you may enter 
my subscription for one year, and bill me for $3.00 
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What sort of figure do you cut 
when you carve? 


HEN a crisp brown turkey 

or leg of lamb is placed in 
front of you and you sharpen the 
edge of your carving-knife— do you 
know the exact spot at which you 
should start to cut? Do you know 
where to insert the fork before you 
carve? Charles Faissole, maitre 
d’hotel of the Ambassador Hotel, 
New York, tells you how to carve 
poultry, roasts, fish, steak, legs 
and even roast pig in The New 


Butterick Cook Book. 


Every Bachelor Knows 


Uninteresting, monotonous meals 
served by an indifferent cook. He 
need no longer suffer thus. The 
New Butterick Cook Book contains 
a great variety of planned menus 
and delicious recipes for breakfast, 
dinner, supper and all special oc- 
casions — recipes that are simply 
explained and easyto follow. Forty 
different potato recipes; 50 recipes 
for eggs; 60 kinds of salads this 
is a sample of what you find in 


The Nw BUTTERICK COOK BOOK 


Simple as a primer—complete as an encyclopedia 
Trade Distributors — Dodd, Mead & Company, N. Y. 


On sale at all bookstores 
and Butterick Pattern 
counters or sent direct 


Clip This Coupon 
Now! Mail To-day! 


ee ee, ee 


I 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick Building, New York 


Book for which | will pay the postman $2.65 


to me 


not fully satished. 


DR, 20 4s.50seee ce neesebeseses 


Steeal and Mea, «0000 ccccesceces 


Lp ep an an a ewan ane es 




















Please send me a copy of The New Butterick ook 


for the book — | 5c for the postage) when it is delivered 
y understanding is that | may return this 
book after 5 days and have my money refunded if | am 
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EE) HARPER & BROTHERS (E 
\ 4 49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. a 





The King of 
No Man’s Land 


By ARTHUR O. FRIEL 
WaA&AR to the death with hordes of head-hunting Savages, 


the strange fate of a wealthy white man swallowed up 
by the jungle, the carving out of the beginning of a nation in 
the hinterland of the Amazon — these were some of the adven- 
tures awaiting the three American ex-soldiers when they 
plunged into the jungle in search of their old friend, David 
Rand. Readers of ‘The Pathless Trail” and “Tiger River’”’ 
will hail with delight these further experiences of the same irrepressible trio. Mr. 
Friel writes from first-hand experience, and the thrill of his stories proves it. $2.00 


Onthe Lot and Off Moleskin Joe 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER By PATRICK MacGILL 





Phe author of “ Get-Rich-Quick Walling- Strange adventure, love and mystery 
ford” has never written anything with more among the workmen of an isolated con- 
laughs in it—or more shrewdne s—than this struction camp. ‘This latest of Patrick 
hilarious tale of the phenomenal career in MacGill’s stories of life among the lowly is 
the movie business of gangleshanked Izzy a book of strength and realism, full worthy 
Iskovitch. Here is the finest sort of enter- to take place with the other tales of rough- 
tainment, and an inside picture of the hewn lives that gave Pe M: acGill his 
movies that will open your ey s $2.00 earliest fame.”’—N. Y. rld $2.00 


The Ark of the Covenant 


By VICTOR Mac CLURE 


Here is tobasco sauce for the jaded lover of crime in fiction—a story with a 
real idea and enough thrills to keep the most exacting scientific mystery expert up 
all night reading it. There are giant airships of incredible speed, disintegrating rays, 
gases that put a whole city to sleep. And when Jimmy Boone, brilliant young 
aviator, sets out to solve the mystery, his adventures over seven seas and in the 
fastnesses of the Andes are unequaled in novelty and breath-taking fascination. 

$2.00 


Easy The Call of the 


By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM T ’ > 
: ( ; By ZANE GRE 
Bz ack of the lov e story, bz ic k of all any on y ¥ 


the mystery and excitement of this new “A real Zane Grey story, thrilling 
Nina Wilcox Putnam story is a picture and strong. There is real atmosphere, 
of the evils of immigration that will and the glamour of mountain and val- 
stir every patriotic and thoughtful ley, blended with the excitement of des- 
American. $2.00 perate deeds.” — Boston Globe. 2.00 
Canadian Representative The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 
49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 








Johndover 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


FASCINATING new novel of the picturesque Spanish 

and pioneer days in Santa Barbara. Out of the lives of 
an old hermit and ‘forty-niner,” of Judith Kent, be: re 
and daring, and of Fred Barclay, from New England, 
woven a tale of struggle with conscience and with pina 
circumstance, a tale of beauty and romance in the moonlit 
patios, with a plot so absorbing and so novel that its complications are not solved 





nor its charm broken until the last word is read. $2.00 

Inner Darkness Hazard 

By ETHELDA DAGGETT HESSER By NANCY BARR MAVITY 
“Critics have been searching for vears Tracy Everson, gay, dauntless, talented, 


her revolt against conventionality—her 
modern marriage—and her gallant and 
humorous and altogether human handling 
of life make this a story stimulating and 


for the American Hardy. In the simple 
ruthlessness of Mrs. Hesser’s novel we find 
this deep, inner force at work. It is an 


epic of the soil, new and vital and true. An delightful. “ As fine a study of youth as any- 
important contribution to our national thing in current om \ no vel doubly 
literature.””—Boston Transcript. $2.00 to be welcomed.”—JN. Y. Herald. $2.00 


The Golden Conese 


By RUTH CROSS 


“One is tempted to wager this story will be a best-seller. It has an ardent 
fluency, and thorough understanding of the lives of plain Americans to back a tale 
of tested appeal. We are given a heroine, young, introspective, passionately 
resentful and proudly honest. And hers is a rarely interesting story. By every 


sien Miss Cross belongs to the small tribe of born story-tellers.’ ’—Philadelphia 

Public Ledger. $2.00 

The Steadfast Wages 

Heart 2, By MARY LANIER MAGRUDER 

CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND Colorful and dramatic is this tale 
The story of Angus Burke, the boy who of an odd wooing and’ a twisted ro- 
“had to stand up for himself,” and of the mance in the Kentucky lowlands, 


fortitude and love which carried him to strange story of a love hampered by 
triumph against overwhelming odds. A ’ : 


novel of stark reality and enthralling the intrigue and complications of the 
romance.” — Boston Globe. $2.00 dim past. 2.00 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 
49 East 33rd Street 





New York, N. Y. 





The American 
Mind in Action 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS 


“THIS is by long odds the most readily comprehensible 
interpretation of the problems peculiar to America that 
has been offered us, and it is about the only sympathetic 
one,” says Burton Rascoe in the New York Tribune, of this keen and entertaining 
analysis of the American mind. The author uses as examples such outstanding yet 
typical Americans as Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, Ralph Waldo Emerson, P. T. 
Barnum and Susan B. Anthony. It is biography in its most intimate and fascinating 


form, which at the same time delves deep into the hidden realities of oursely es and 
our fellow countrymen. $3.00 


Grover Cleveland: _—_In the Footsteps of 


The Man and the Statesman the Lincolns 
By ROGERT AELROY By IDA M. TARBELL 


With an Introduction by Elihu Root Te, eae of Linen sal hic 


pioneer ancestors 1s splendid reading. 
It is real literature. It is educational 
and entertaining—invaluable as a part 
of the life history of one of the greatest 
men that ever lived.” —San Francisco 
Bulletin. $4.00 


The Mind in the Making 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 

H. G. Wells says of this famous book: “ After reading it I find much that was 
monstrous and obdurate in old riddles dissolving at last into a quite acceptable 
and comprehensible explanation. I question whether in the long run people may 
not come to think of it as marking a new and eharacteristic American initiative in 
the world’s thought and methods.” $2 





The vivid and detailed life-story of one 
of the great figures of our own time. “ Dr. 
Mc Elroy has produced a fascinating and 
instructive historical narrative dominated 
by the charm and power of a great person- 
ality.”—North — Review 

» Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 
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Ata Venture The Forest Giant 


By ADRIEN Le CORBEAU 


“A gem of the first water. There is 
something of allegory in this romance 
of a great Sequoia of the California 
wilderness, but it is not played up to the 
dimming of the beauty of the story.” 
—Washington Post. $2.00 


By CHARLES A. BENNETT 
With twenty full-page illustrations 
by Clarence Day, Jr. 

“An essayist of penetrating and cap- 
tivating wit—an artist of facile ‘genius. 
They have made, between them, one of the 
most satisfying of recent books.”—Phila- 
delphia North American. $2.50 


Canadian Representative 


The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 268 Adelaide Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 
49 East 33rd Street 





New York, N. Y. 





The Seven Lively Arts 


By GILBERT SELDES 


No only those who frankly enjoy the so-called “low-brow” arts, 

but especially those who pretend they don’t will delight in this 
gay and original book. Chaplin and Al Jolson and Irving Berlin 
and Ring Lardner and the creator of Krazy Kat are the heroes, and 
they are discussed with intelligent respect and enthusiasm. With the 
authority of a critic who knows the major arts as well as the minor, 
and has always opposed the bogus, the former Managing Editor 
of the Dial comes out boldly here with the contention that the popu- 
lar arts are a genuine and valuable expression of American life. $4.00 
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Thackeray and 
His Daughter 


Edited by 
HESTER THACKERAY RITCHIE 


Besides the lifelong journals of 
Thackeray’s daughter, Anne Thack- 
eray Ritchie, this delightful volume 
contains more than forty letters from 
Thackeray himself, of which thirty 
have never been published in book 
form. Some of the most charming 
were written while the author of “The 
Newcomes” was visiting in America. 
They reveal a spirit and a generous 
unde rstanding that will delight Thack- 
eray’s readers in this country. There 
are many amusing sketches drawn 
by Thackeray for his two cae * 

5.00 


History of Art 


By ELIE FAURE 
Translated from the French by 
Walter Pach 


This great French masterpiece of 
interpretation is now complete in 
English. “You will be oblivious to 
everything but the enchanting mur- 
mur of Elie Faure, telling the story of 
races, nations, kings, hierarchies, peo- 
ples—purring along in limpid prose— 
every chapter calling on you to turn 
back and repeat the reading, for of 
books like these there are few in the 
world’s story, and they all end too 
soon.”—Harry Hansen in the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Volume I. Ancient Art 
Volume II. Medieval Art 


Volume IIT. Renaissance Art 
Volume IV. Modern Art Each $7.50 


Sunrise Trumpets 


By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


Foreword by Padriac Colum 


A volume by a new poet of growing promise and importance, whose (fresh and 


beautiful lyrics are already well known to readers of current magazines. ' 


2.00 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


The following volumes of the work of America’s foremost young poet are now 


published in a new uniform edition. 
The Harp Weaver and Other Poems 


$2.00 
A Few Figs from Thistles $1.50 


The Lamp and the Bell $1.50 
Aria Da Capo 2.00 
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That Curious Device for 
Making Fire 


T was only seventy-five years ago that a 
woman of the Middle West wrote to her 
cousin in New York: 


“‘Last winter I was told of a curious new 
device for making fire. It consisted of 
small splinters of wood with tips of some 
substance that bursts into fame when 
rubbed on a rough surface. If you can 
procure some of them for me I shall be 
grateful.’’ 


Matches were in general use in Europe for years 
before they were seen in this country. There 
was no means for spreading such news rapidly. 


Today, the new invention that contributes to 
comfort or convenience is quickly known the 
country over. Advertising conveys the informa- 
tion. The farmer’s wife in Texas or Idaho is as 
well posted on these things as the city woman 
of the East. 


Don’t overlook the advertisements. They are 
heralds of progress, with real news for you and 
your family. They save your time, lighten your 
work and enable you to obtain the utmost in 
value for the money you spend. 


# 


Time given to reading the advertisements 
is well spent 
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LOVELY but «will the guests stay ? 


7 HE architect and the decorator have done their 


> e 


best. The room is “correct,” “in good taste.” 


But all these virtues are not enough. To have an 
atmosphere of welcome, a subtle something else is 
necessary. That subtle something is supplied by a 
modest servant in the cellar. His name is “IDEAL” 
and the warmth he sends through American Radiators 
changes houses into homes. It mi ikes a mere room 
a human place in which to laugh and linger. 


DEAL BOILERS 


oO. 


n/(MERICAN RADIATORS 


save tuel 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
Dept. 100, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Branches i: all principal cities 
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IT PAYS to be particular about 
your ink—it pays in perfect pen ‘ 
performance. When you call for 
Carter’s Inks, you know that your 2 
pen will never gum up; that the ink og 
will take hold of the paper and not HA, 

1 


P> 


come up with the blotter. The color 
is a strong blue as you write and is 
easy on the eyes. You know that 
you are asking for an ink that is as 
fault free as ink can be made. Call 
for Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink. 











Paste too—Say Cico*; never 









needs water. *Pronounced Syko. 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
BOSTON MONTREAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Cico Paste Fountain Pen Ink 


: A Carbon Paper \ >> = AA j Typewriter Ribbons 
Writing Fluid ~/TODI\ P Spotty and Rusty Racers 
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HE simplest estate you can 
leave yourfamily is Monthly 
Income Life Insurance. 


The Prudential issues this in 
various flexible and convenient 
forms to run as many years as 
you wish, or for the lifetime of 
your beneficiary. It is Insur- 
ance that Insures the Insurance. 


LET us send you with our com- 
pliments a copy of the little 
Prudential book about the fifty- 
six patriots who signed the 


Declaration of Independence. 





George \; F: Yttte 


















He Taught Presidents 


LONG in June 1775, some twenty youthful Virginians opened up their 
own little war on Great Britain by raiding the royalist arsenal in the 
house of Lord Dunmore. 


Benjamin Harrison was one of them. James Monroe another. Still another 
was George Wythe, a brilliant young lawyer. They formed a military com- 
pany and started drilling. But Wythe, whose work in the Virginia Burgesses 
had marked him fora far greater career, was soon drafted out of the ranks, 
and sent to Philadelphia to sign the Declaration 


Independence won, Wythe grew into a great judge and noted teacher. In 
his law classes at William and Mary studied many of the leaders of the 
next generation, including two who became Presidents. Also John Marshall, 
the famous Chief Justice. And, for four years, the amanuensis in Wythe’s 
court was the redoubtable Henry Clay. 

Thus, one boy, who, by the way, got his own lessons from an able mother 


after faltering along in the country schools, became a vital link in the 
greatest traditions of American public life. 
* 
No man is more than a link between the past and the future. Everything 
he enjoys today comes from the sacrifices of countless generations before 


him. Insurance enables any man honestly to pass along his share of the 
benefits he inherited to those who follow him. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 


EDWARD D DUFFIELD 


Pp, 
President 





IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS -—EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 











VS LEADING JOURNAL 
RT AND LETTERS 


E DIAL 


There are magazines for people who are interested in golf, gossip, 
stock-gambling, politics, travel; for people who want to be amused with 
sca stories, western stories, funny stories, love stories; for people who 
like bathing girls, chorus girls, society girls; there are several magazines 
for people who want to be bored. 

THE DIAL is not just ‘‘another magazine.’ It is the only journal in 
America devoted exclusively to art and literature, to beauty and ideas. 
The best of America, and the best of Europe, in fiction, poetry, essays, 
reproductions of the graphic, and plastic arts, and a critical appreciation 
of books, music, art, and the theatre, published in every issue. 

THE DIAL is recognized both here and abroad as the leading literary 
review in the English language. Among its contributors are: 

Sherwood Anderson, Max Beerbohm, Julicn Benda, Johan Bojer, 
Robert Bridges, Van Wyck Brooks, Ivan Bunin, Karel Capek, Padraic 
Colum, Joseph Conrad, Benedetto Croce, John Eglinton, T. S. Eliot, 
Anatole France, Jean Giraudoux, Knut Hamsun, Thomas Hardy, Gerhart 








Hauptmann, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Robert Morss Lovett, Amv Lowell, 
Thomas Mann, George Moore, J. Middleton Murry, Luigi Pirandello, 
Ezra Pound, E. A. Robinson, Romain Rolland, Bertrand Russell, Carl 
Sandburg, G. Santayana, Arthur Schnitzler, May Sinclair, James Stephens, 
Arthur Symons, William Butler Yeats. 


These men and women are creating the art and the literature which 
will live: the things by which our generation, both here and abroad, 
will be remembered by future generations. 





YOUR CHOICE OF TWO SPECIAL OFFERS 


THE DIAL for one year and a copy of one THE DIAL for one year and a copy of 
of the books listed below—$35.00. Buddenbrooks (two volumes )—already one of 
the classics of modern German literature—by 

Thomas Mann, for only $7. 
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THE ROVER, by Joseph Conrad 
THE WASTE LAND, by T. S. Eliot THE DIAL 

. 152 West 13th Street New York City 
JENNIFER LORN, by Elinor Wylie 


ONE WAY OF LOVE, 
by Cuthbert Wright Name. . 


PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRIAL Address. ...... 
CIVILIZATION, dy Bertrand Russell 
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Gentlemen: Please enter my subscrip- 
tion to The Dial as indicated. 
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The Maéssissippi Edition of Mark 


Twain’s 


E assume that, as a reader of 
Harper's Magazine, you love 
fine books. Then let us tell 
you of this new edition of Mark 
Twain's Works, the realized dream of 
both author and publisher. 

The satisfying feel of a well-balanced 
volume that fits smoothly to your hand 
will appeal to you. The mellow glow 
of the fine, creamy paper with the laid 
mark, that indefinable touch of quality 
just visible, and the beautiful old style 
type will caress your eyes and render 
reading a pleasure. The rich sepia 
photogravure drawings and portraits on 





THESE VOLUMES NOW READY 


Huckleberry Finn 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Life on the Mississippi 
American Claimant 

Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg $30,000 Bequest 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Puddin"head Wilson 
Connecticut Yankee 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 


$3.00 each 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers Since 1817 


Writings 


Strathmore Japan paper have just the 
warmth and color that illustrations 
this sort should have. 

The books are bound in extra qualit 
verdure green cloth, stamped in re 
gold, not covered with ornament, bu 
neatly and carefully, from a new design 
by The Decorative Designers. They do 
not scream from the shelf, but blend 
into the quiet scheme that makes the 
library the rest cure of a home. 

The first ten volumes of the Mis- 
sissippi Edition are now ready. Ask 
your bookseller to show them to you 


Mh tyrsee VOLUMES will be pub- 
lished during the Spring at 
intervals of one month: 

Joan of Arc 

Innocents Abroad 

Roughing It 

Tramp Abroad 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Ku Klux Klan in Texas 


and Indiana 
By MAX BENTLEY 


NDIANA’S “Klan” is the Hoosier’s newest plaything, and 

what fun he is having with it! It is NOT a klan of the type 

commonly known, but the Bogy-man in Indiana politics—and 
a powerful force. 





The manner of its organization and the quality of its leadership is told 
in the May McCLURE'’S in entertaining fashion. The action revolves on 
the personality of its leader. He calls himself ““G-1.”" He is also known as 
“The Old Man of the Indiana Klan—the man who took gold out of the 
Ku Klux Klan and put God in.” 


On the Other Hand— 
THE TEXAS KU KLUX KLAN 


belongs to the strictly orthodox type, and it is revealed for what it is. 
As managing editor of a large newspaper in Texas, Mr. Bentley was in 
intimate contact with the movement which, in the South, demonstrated 
the sinister workings of the Invisible Empire. 


The contrast, Indiana and Texas, is vividly drawn, not as an expose, 
but simply as a statement of sober fact. Read this double-barrel feature 


in 
McCLURE’S for May 
Other features in this issue of McCLURE’s: 

The third article in the fascinating series by The real story of Monte Carlo and the force 
the governess of behind its rulers. 

‘ 7 are n By ALICE ZISKA 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 7 
GRANDCHILDREN The fourth of a series of extraordinary de- 

; tective stories, telling the adventures of an 

A charming, delightful portrait of Gracie Englishman in Italy— 


Roosevelt, the oldest child of Theodore, Jr 


At the age of twelve she is a novelist, a poet AT THE VILLA SABINO 


and an illustrator. By EDMUND SNELL 
— - Stories of love, mystery and romance 
A NEW STORY By DOUGLAS Z. DOTY 


By the Author of Bull-Dog Drummond DIXIE WILLSON 


and others, as well as several important articles. 


MecCLURE’S for May 


25 Cents on All Newsstands 





‘The Secret of 


THESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a ‘‘cure- 
all,”’ not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with 
the poisons of constipation—or 
when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach and general health 
are affected—this simple, natural 
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“Wren all the other girls were wearing their first low- 
necked dresses, I was staying at home—all on account 
of a breaking-out on my back that I simply couldn't 
get rid of. Dad is a druggist so I tried all the medicated 
soaps and creams that he had in stock, but finally gave 
up. It was awful. One day my chum told me about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and urged me to take it. I took 
half a cake dissolved in water before every meal—it is 
not only easy to take but delightful—and in two weeks 
every trace of the eruption had disappeared. It worked 
like magic, really, and made me feel like a different 
person.” 


(A letter from Miss Esther Shaw of Sanford, Calif.) 


ti a 


‘ 
“At the age of forty, when I had 
most at stake, I found myself slip- 
ping in health. I was troubled with 
indigestion, constipation and nerv- 
ous debility. I had read about peo- 
ple taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
ordered some. 

“A while later, in answer to a 
friend's inquiry, I was surprised to 
hear myself reply, ‘I feel like a prize- 
fighter’ and realized then that I had 
not felt any sign of indigestion for 
some time, and was putting in ten 
to twelve hours’ hard brain work 
daily. I knew I was back again. 

(A letter from Mr. W. L. King of 
Washington, D, C.) 
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Clearer skin « Easier digestion « Regular eliminatio 


“Better Health 
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food achieves literally amazing 
results, 

Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 


of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
tive. At once they go to v 
invigorating the whole s 
clearing the skin, aiding dig: 
strengthening the intestinal muscles 
and making them healthy and ac. 
tive. Health is yours once m 








‘ 

: Came a period of real worry: « 
haphazard living; of irregular slice; 
and diet. The result . . . a distress 
ing case of nerves . . . misery from 
my digestive system, a rough and 
unclear skin. When someone si ug 
gested yeast Ilaughed. .. . ‘ ecretly 
I tried it, and now, knowing how 
simple the remedy, I laugh at nerves, 
scorn a skin that is not smooth and 
clear, and find my digestive system 
a thing to be ignored.” 


(Mrs. Betty Knight of Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 














Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast when taken this 


way, is especially effective in over- 
coming or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
spread on bread or crackers—dis- 
solved in fruit juices or milk—or 
eat it plain. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in tablet 





form. All grocers have it. Start eating it to- 
day! A few days’ supply will keep as well in 
your ice box as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information 
or let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept.W-83, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New 
York. 
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Tricornes still hold their 
popularity. The one shown 
is a black milan trimmed 
with white ribbon. 








At left, chenille sports 
hat taffeta trimmed. 
At right, flower, lace 
and ribbon bedecked 
picture hat. 





HE near approach of Summer finds an alluring array of apparel await- 
ing fair feminine purchasers. Little radical change in style line has 
occurred since the first offerings of Spring were made when Winter 
was still very much with us. The straight silhouette holds good, 
and simplicity may generally be regarded as the keynote. Tailored 
suits have had a tremendous vogue, and their popularity continues. The more 
elaborate costume suit, especially that including dress and cape, promises to be 
an all-summer favorite. Linens and sheer cottons are as usual in the lineup of 
warm weather frocks, but silks take first place, and among those vigorously spon- 
sored for Summer, the wash silks known variously as shirting silks or broad- 
cloths give promise of an exceptional run of favor. 
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This Rotogravure Style Section. is prepared for the Quality Group, of which this magazine 
is a member, by the Fashion Editors of the Day Goops Economist. For nearly eighty years 
the Dry Goons Economist has been the leading style authority of the dry goods merchants 
of America and its fashion forecasts are followed weekly by more than 35,000 leading stores 
throughout the country. é 

The illustrations shown in this section represent the styles which have been endorsed by 
the premier designers of America and Paris and which will have the place of honor in American 
showrooms during the coming season. Bizarre and freak styles are not shown. American 
adaptations of French styles are based on samples which are imported by the Dray Goons 
Economist from the great Parisian houses in advance of each season. 
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White flat crepe plays the major role in the fashioning of 
this little frock, hamd painted ajotifs in black decorating 
the bodice. The skirt is overdraped with black Chantilly 
lace topped by a lace sash drawn through ornamental 
clasps. The vogue for lace isjemphasized as the season 
advances, every type of lace fé6m the filmiest weaves to 
sturdy Macrame finding a placé>in the scheme of things 
sartorial. 











The strictly tailored vogue, strong as it unquestionably is, 

has not interfered with the more elaborate costume suit, 

as the new models constantly offered prove. The frock with 

matching cape is one of the very popular costume suits, the 

one pictured below combining black and white flat crepe. 

Embroidery in rather heroic motifs decorates the bodice. 
The cape has an interesting fan pleated collar. 

















The slim silhouette is 

emphasized in this coat 

of black crepe back 

satin with its accordion 

pleated frills and jabot, 

the latter faced with 
purple. 








Voile and handkerchief linen are fabrics em- 
ployed in the development of frocks of the type 
pictured below, with touches of hand work of 
one sort or another as the preferred trimming. 
Hand drawn work and pipings in a contrasting 
shade serve to embellish this simple morning 
frock of the “tub” variety. 
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Embroidered handker- 
chief linen and plain 
linen in a_ heavier 
weave in contrasting 
color are combined in 
the frock shown 
above. The cotton or 
linen tub frock is a 
warm weather neces- 
sity, with style sim- 
plicity the rule of 
good taste. 
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Rodier novelties are looked upon with great favor by Amer- 
ican manufacturers of apparel for women. The frock pic- 
tured above features one of Rodier's Summer season fabrics 
combining Chartreuse and Rust color, the stripe being in 
open weave simulating hand drawn work. Note the frock 
is sleeveless! 





























New and smart is this street costume consisting 
of a printed crepe frock with an overdress or 
coat of navy blue twill. The dress in yellow 
and purple is piped and girdled with purple 
ribbon, and the coat is self-trimmed with yellow 
amber clasps fastening it. 
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Three of the season's quota of sun- 
shades are shown on this page. At 
upper left is a filmy affair of chif- 
fon, the lining in one tone, the outer 
part in another. At the right is a 
dainty silk parasol ruffled all over 
with inch wide lace. At lower right 
is one of the newest‘affairs designed 
for either sun or rain. It is rather 
flat as to shape, features sixteen 
ribs and is of a checked silk blend- 
ing so many colors and color com- 
binations that any costume may be 
matched. The handle is short, or 
“stubby” and decidedly ornamental. 





































Terry cloth, or more 
plainly interpreted, 
bath toweling, fashions 
the most practical of 
bathing capes. The one 
shown above is in a 
wide stripe featuring a 
blending of several gay 
colors. 








A wool jersey bathing 
suit may be as beautiful 
as it is practical if 
proper designing and 
workmanship go _ into 
its fashioning. The one 
shown below is in a 
vivid red bound in 
white, and the volumi- 
nous cape buttons to 
the suit on the shoul- 
ders. There's a head 


dress to match. 

















This three piece or cos- 
tume suit is of navy 
twill, the coat trimmed 
with flat braid edged 
with gold. The blouse 
of the suit, shown at 
right, is of multi-col- 
ored metal cloth. 


The costume suit con- 
tinues to be a reigning 
favorite whether of silk 
or wool fabric. Blouses 
of these suits find metal 
cloths, embroidered 
crepes and various laces 
desirable, and they are 
usually sleeveless or 
finished with very short 
sleeves. 








The wrap-around coat, guiltless of fastening, is a favorite 

this season. The one pictured above is of a fine soft velour 

type of fabric elaborately eyelet embroidered and finished 
with a squirrel collar. 























The frock below is of heavy silk crepe in 

white with woven in motifs in tangerine. 

Tangerine ¢clored ribbon fastens it at 
the side. 


“Something different” 
is this semi-fitted coat 
trimmed in silk sou- 
tache braid. It is all 
black except for the 
white fox collar and 
lines of red and gold 
between the braid band- 


ings. 
































(Above) Printed crepe in navy and beige is 
utilized for this frock with plain beige crepe for 
trimming. The dress opens in front over an 
accordion pleated underskirt. 


(Right) White or plain color silk crepe, plain 
te | or striped shirting silks and lingerie fabrics are 
INA, employed equally often for frocks of the type 
fA pictured. Flannels are also often used for these 

simple sports frocks for youthful figures. 
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and sunshine to Mrs. Oliver H. 


larriman’s boudoir. 


“LET THERE BE SUNSHINE?” || 


SAYS FASHION 


HE gloomy, even the ultra-formal house is “out.” 
The cheerful, informal house is “in.” 

Nowhere is this more marked than in the decoration of 
the windows. 

Overdrapes are pushed back till now they are mere strips 
framing the sides of the window. — 

The old standard window shade in many places gives 
way to silk gauze hung with draw-strings so as to ler in 
light from the very top of the window. 

The windows are curtained with the most open of net 

or lace) curtains to properly break up and distribute the 
light and to veil the window. 

Net or lace is chosen because it is the most open of 
materials—so open that someone has half humorously— 
but wholly accurately—described it as a collection of holes 
held in place by strong threads. 

Now fashion demands that this cheery window treatment 
be carried a step further. 


QUAKER 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms : 





Glass Curtains pA ae! Oxford Cross Net, bung in double ners, give freshness 


LACE 


4th STREET & LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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“Add a touch of preree: says fashion, “and your 
window is perfect.” 

The decorators first attempted to get this sunshine effect 
by using a net curtain dipped in golden dye. 

This gave a fairly satisfactory result in the room but 
was too splashy in color when seen from outside the house. 

To weave color into a net or lace so that a haze of color 
results, rather than a splash, is the Quaker art. 

There are several new Quaker Craft Lace Curtainings 
that meet fashion’s decree, the most favored being Oxford 
Cross Net, in Sunshine color or a combination of Sunshine 
and old rose or blue; Sunshine Casement; and Colonial 
Filet Net in Sunshine or colonial blue—all both sunproof 
and tubproof. 

A Booklet That Will Help You 


Booklet “Concerning Window Draperies” will be sent free if you men- 
tion the name of the best retailer handling window draperies in your 
city or ing center. Otherwise enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


COMPANY 


Wholesale Salesrooms. 
BROADWAY, COR: 19th STREET, NEW YORK 
































The designer of this 
negligee or lounging 
costume christened — it 
the “Mah-Jong.” It is 
of a printed silk in Ori- 
ental colorings trimmed 
with plain self fabric. 








The vogue for lace is 
evidenced in this grace- 
ful negligee of Macrame 
lace over chiffon, with 
bands of marabou as 
trimming. Long silk 
tassels finish and swing 
from the open sleeves. 
































This orange colored 
sweater-blouse features 
Peasant sleeves and the 
Coolie neckline, and is 
trimmed with bands of 
three -tone  bouclette. 
White crystal buttons 
make an effective fast- 
ening. 


This strictly tailored 
knitted suit is in a blue 
and white plaid with 
bindings of white arti- 
ficial silk. The notched 
revers and white nov- 
elty buttons are inter- 
esting details. 








The monogrammed sports or morning frock of heavy linen 
is an aftermath of the sports blouse so embellished. This” 
lettering serves two purposes. It individualizes the frock 
and also manages to ring a touch of color into an all-white 
frock or a note of contrast into a colored one. The dress 
pictured above is of white linen fastened with self covered 
buttons and loops and with string belt also of the linen. 
It is monogrammed. in color. 
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Inquiries regarding merchandise described in this section, and where it can be secured 
in your town, as well as comments, suggestions or criticisms, will be welcomed Address, 
Style Editors, The Quality Group, 681—3th Ave., New York City. 
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Homes or ‘Homes ? 
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the individual, the family, the nation, the whole 





AVE you ever visited an Old Folks’ Home? 
\ What a heart-breaking thing it is to see 
the pitiful attempts of these poor old people 
to give the few square feet of space they can 
their own a touch of the real home they 
e knew. Not much can be done with only 


~~ 


world is based upon homes, Civilization itself 
is founded upon the home. Have you a real 
home or just aroof and four walls? ; 
If you have a home—protect it. f “4 
Make it permanent and homelike. 


t, a bureau and a chair. 





Yet those who 
feel the home-hunger try pathetically to make 


Guard against the necessity of 
ever seeking shelter ina “home”. 

















: : ; 
antl the place seem like home by tacking up a few —_ Look at your home. Think about mr & 
tures torn from magazines and by keeping it. What can you do to make it ps GS 
graphs on their bureaus. better? Home surroundings exert riage, 4 
~~ - such a_ tremendous influence DHitsk 7 
1 they call such places “homes”! The places nar Heating Tike a: ~ 
: over family life. Beir -. 
sre the poor, the sick, the deaf, the blind, B h ie hile & [fais 
the orphans and other public charges are housed. peeing eee ra ne ee Sos 
>t > > > % > SC “ > = 
Shelters only—compared with real homes such ren. Detter children mean better (yr . 
acat of Gea wae men and women. Better menand = 4-"#ex.",, 
us most of them formerly nad. at LASS 
women mean bettercitizens. And = {449 Yee} 
More real homes and fewer “homes” are what better citizens mean a better {jis 3""-! 
country needs right now. The welfare of America. 
\ll over the country the movement for better But outside of the Cities? In the same period— pein coe i 
homes is spreading. Corporations and civic bodies since June 1920—the Company made 16,383 oe : 
have given their aid; magazines and newspapers loans on farms in twenty-two agricultural States. H j | 
ive given space to this great national movement ‘ - ; 4 
vhich works toward better citizenship. To provide against the danger of loss of home by ] 
. : . a , mortgage foreclosure, ‘1 case of death or disability 
Che Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is of the home owner, the Metropolitan has devised | —~ icy 
artily in sympathy with these plans to relieve 4 special form of home protection known as a a yd 
i¢ housing shortage, and to provide happier Mortgage Redemption Policy. “ 
ing conditions. Since June 1920 it has made They 4 
4,508 loans on dwellings and apartments, aggre- Information regarding it will be furnished by mail wu I 
gating $171,663,100, that provided accommoda- on request. HRY EME ee 
ns for 49,850 families. HALEY FISKE, President. int’ aes ‘pa 
4 . 
" Published by — ee 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK 


Biogest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 








‘opper Steel Standard Casements 


ch@racier to the interior 





5. 
























W hen the Exterior is 
Interior Decoration 


O the exterior, casement window 
a welcoming charm. Their art 
individuality makes them the center 0! 
interior decoration. 





Out-swinging casements throw tl 


open to the outdoors, gly 
of the ordinary window They dot 
the correct use of drapes and are 


These 
ing twice the vent 
ot interter 


easily 


Truscon Copper Steel Standard Casement 
quality workmanship at a price within th 
of all. They are fireproof, permanent and 
tight—never stick, warp or sag. 

Ask your local dealer about Truscon Sta 
Casements. If he does not handle them 


Catalog will be sent on requ 


STEEL COMPANY 
OHLO, U.S 


and Sale Offices in Principal Citi 
* phone —_— Of principal cilie 
Foreign Div.: New \ ork 


his name. 


TRUSCON 
YOUNGSTOWN 


Warehouse 
For addresses see 
c anada Walkerville, Ont., 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


DARD CASEMENTS 
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In the dead of night a fire breaks 
out—the alarm must be given. A 
child is taken sick—the doctor must 
be called. A thief enters the home 
—the police must be located. 


In the dead of night the Ameri- 
can turns to his telephone, confident 
he will find it ready for the emer- 
He knows that telephone 
exchanges are open always, the 


gency. 


operators at their switchboards, the 
wires ready to vibrate with his 


words. He has only to lift the 





In the Dead of Night 


receiver from its hook to hear that 
calm, prompt “Number, please.” 
The constant availability of his tele- 
phone gives him security, and makes 
his life more effective in wider 
horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which 
is the standard set by the Bell 
System, is the exception in the ser- 
vice of Continental Europe. An 
emergency may occur at any time. 
Continuous and reliable service has 
become a part of the social and 
economic fibre of American life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, Gxe System, Universal Service 





1845 FROM THE HOUSE. OF 1924 
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Look for the Name 
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Since 1845 men of distinction have worn 


——, shoes. Mflaster craftsmen of the 
House of Banister today are tailoring into 
the traditions of this long, unin- 


every shoe 
f deserved leadership. 


terrupted period o 


THE “ LEAGUE” 
NOTICE THE FEET OF THE MEN Y 

















Like Ster/ing on Silver 


DECADE ago the word automo- 
bile conjured up a mental pic- 
ture of an open motor car, Today 
most people think of an automobile 
in terms of a sedan or a coupe. 
Because of its great beauty, its 
comfort and its serviceability in all 
seasons and in all weathers, the 
closed car is increasing in demand 
each year. 
During the past year the buying 


public has selected 350,° ele) closed 


cA } oklet wil 


1 be mailed you, 


ment of Publicity, General 


cars with bodies by Fisher. And in 
the past six years over 1,500,000 
motor cars have been equipped with 
Fisher closed bodies. 

The emblem— Body by Fisher 

has come to have a meaning like 
that of the sterling stamp on silver. 
It is a guarantee of perfection in 
closed bodies of motor cars spon- 
sored by General Motors and by 
many other makers of trustworthy 


automobiles. 


if a request is directed tothe Depart- 


Motors Corporati My New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 
Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment 


Hyatt Roller Bearings Jaxon Rims 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Delco-Light Electric Plants 


OAKLAND 


Harrison Radiators * 
Fisher Bodies 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 

Klaxon Horns 


OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 
New Departure Ball Bearings 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Lancaster Steel Products 
Jacox Steering Gears 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories * 


* General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products * 


General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers 






































The first ride in your new closed car might prove to 
be the last if you started without Pyrene protection. 
. o - 

New cars are just as likely to skid or be hit by other 
cars and “turn turtle” as are old cars. When a car turns 
over and the doors jam, there is no method of escape 

and fire may start instantly. 

With a Pyrene you can put out that fire at its start and 

save yourself and your car. Have a Pyrene in your new 

car before you take your first ride. 

Sold by garages, automobile, hardware and electrical suppiy dealers 
PYRENE 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 








PYRENE SAVES 15% ON YOUR FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUM 
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b gr can give her “something 
different,” no matter what 
the gift. In candy, let it be 
JOHNSTON'S CHOCOLATES. 
The Choice Box, perhaps, with 
its 22 different kinds of candies, 
will suic her every whim. 
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CHOCOLATES 
ee 






A *he 


Even the Casual Offering 
| May Have Distinction 
) So send Johnston's 


Its distinctiveness will please 
her. Where good taste must be 
shown, Johnston’s Choice Box 
is the gift sans reproche. Each 
piece of chocolate offers her 
its Sweetness in a new and de- 
lectable form. 


You will find an authorized Johnston's Candy Department * 
in one of the better stores in your neighborhood. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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(Grape Juice 


The whole family is for it! 


ILL the glasses again—more Welch’s all around! There’s 
hearty approval whenever you serve Welch’s Grape Juice. 
No wonder—it’s a real joy-of-living drink for old and young 
and middle-aged. Health and happiness in every drop. In 
Welch's is captured the concentrated goodness of the finest 
Concord grapes, ripened by old Mother Nature's favorite 
recipe. 
Try it when you crave a real fruit drink. You can serve 
Welch's economically because it is pure. Dilute it and combine 
it with other fruit juices. Order it by the case. Always have 
a couple of bottles on ice. 
Send for the delightful leaflet of recipes, Welch ways that 
everyone enjoys. 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York 


There's the sweetness of summer—the tartness of fall. 





At your favorite fountain ask for Welch's straight—I0c 
Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water—10c 








(Welchs 





* The Ne e1c Drint 
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THE LINCOLN HAS WON 
NATION-WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


N ALL parts of the country, 


*! the Lincoln is known as a fast, 





' easy-riding, smooth-running, 
Is? <<) and long-lived car. Its beauty 


is admired, its abilities respected. 





Through brilliant qualities of perform- 
ance and soundness of construction, 
it has definitely established itself in 
the good opinion of the nation as a car 
of outstanding and enduring worth. 


See any Lincoln Dealer 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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What does “fresh a 










Ate hia 


ir baking” mean? 


... let Practical Arts experts tell you 


When you put cake or bread into your 
oven you hope it will come out even in 
shape, size and color. You hope it will. If 
you bake with an Estate Fresh Air Oven 
Gas Range, you know it will! 


Practical Arts experts at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York City, proved it recently 
in a series of exacting tests. And the 
reason, they said, for the success of these 
tests — success you can have in your daily 
baking—was the uniformity of heat made 
possible by the exclusive 
“tresh air” featureofthe 
Estate. 

The fumes of burning 
gas never touchthe 
tood. Instead, only fresh 





perature pro. 


iJorm baking 


air, heated bythe patented Estate method, 
circulates evenly throughout the oven. 
Whether a cake is placed againstthe wall 
or in the center of the oven—it will be 
baked tothe same light texture, the same 
even shape and color. No hot blasts 
scorch the food, no uneven temperature 
causes “humps” and depressions. 

Besides, the ThermEstate Oven Heat Con- 
trolenablesyoutoregulatethe heat of the 
entire ovenasdesired. Youcook“bytime 
and temperature”— results are certain. 

At your Estate dealer’s or gas company, 
see this famous range and learn all about 
fresh air baking. Or write us for free 
booklet explaining this modern principle 
of better cookery. 











| - J 
Spotty, uneven heat pro- 


bunking 


duces uneven 





éSMale- 


GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by Tue Estate Stove Company, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every 
Reqguirement—For Cooking and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity 


Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, San Francisco 
































SYRACUS 


toe s the beautiful Bombay pattern. 


It combine 





$s the mystery of 


E 


India 


within the stately restraint of the colonial 


motif expressed 


N GRANDMA'S day the 

guests had all the best of it. 
For them the parlor doors were 
opened. And the family’s fragile 
best-china adorned the dinner 
table. But yesterday’s occasional 
glory has become to-day’s ne- 
cessity. “The modern housewife 
gives her family equal considera- 
tion with her guests. All are wel- 
come in her inviting living-room. 
And if she is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a set of Syracuse China, 
all may share the delight of a 


n the shape of the china. 


beautifully set table at every meal. 

“he rich, colorful patterns and 
lovely shapes of Syracuse China 
lend charm and elegance to the 
table, no matter what the occa- 
sion. And concealed by this wealth 
of beauty is a strength that per- 
mits daily use with safety and 
economy. For Syracuse China 
does not easily break, crack or chip. 
And should a piece be broken 
through some unusual mischance, 
it can be replaced. Every Syra- 
cuse pattern is open stock. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY, Syracuse, New York 





CHINA 
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45 minutes toasting develops 
its aristocratic flavor — the 
enormous production makes 
possible its democratic price 





LUCKY STRIKE 


“ITS TOASTED” 













































Nothing Else 
is Like it 
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THE actual cost of the Plate Glass 
is less than 1 per cent of the total 
cost of almost any house. Yet 
Plate Glass makes a world of dif- 
ference in the house's appearance. 

Plate Glass lends an air of qual- 
ity impossible to obtain with any 
substitute for Plate Glass. Its 
beautifully polished surface reflects 
sky, trees and shrubbery with pic- 





The estimated cost of the Plate Glass for the windows of this 
$35,000 house to-day is $229,.—Savery & Scueerz, Architects, 


Why shouldn't you have Plate Glass in the 
windows when it costs very little more? 


ture-like fidelity. From the inside 
it gives a clear, undistorted view, 
surprisingly restful to the eyes. 

Plate Glass is worth far more 
than the original cost in the satis- 
faction it gives the owner. A house 
glazed with Plate Glass is more 
easily rented or sold. Ask your 
architect for an estimate of the cost 
of Plate Glass for your home. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 














‘In all my life 


I have never worn a 
shoe so comfortable” 


“I’ve tried nearly every kind of shoe 
sold. Most of them were made to 
look at—the last word in style, but 
torture to the feet! “hen some were 
comfortable enough, but clumsy- 
looking. At last I tried Glove-Grips. 
Say! In all my life I never had so 
much comfort and good looks both 
in the same pair of shoes!” 


And that’s just what you will say 
when you wear your first pair of 
Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. It is all 
in the patented and exclusive way 
of making the instep. Lacing a 
Glove-Grip Shoe lifts up the arch 
instead of pressing it down. The 
soft leather of the upper gently hugs 





Tre Dersy, ¢ new oxford for 

men, Wide, slightly squared 

toe, tapering tip, broad heel. 
In tan or black calf. 














the muscles of the instep like a glove. 
It gives a wonderful feeling of rest- 
fulness. Yet in appearance Glove- 
Grip Shoes are as smart looking and 
stylish as you could wish. They are 
made in all the latest shapes and 
leathers, for both men and women. 
Most models are $9 to $12. 


Send us your name and address for 
our shoe style book. We will also 
tell you where you can buy Glove- 
Grip Shoes. Dealers send for Cata- 


log P-20. Address M. N. Arnold 
Shoe Company, North Abington, 
Massachusetts, 
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GRIF 
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Keep a Kodak story of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City 
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There comes a time when every detail of costume 
and equipment’ must_meet the eye of the most 
critical. Oshkosh Luggage admits an easy indiffer- 
ence to criticism— because unquestionably correct. 


OSHKOSH 


wardrobe trunks 


- ~ 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY: OSHKOSH -WISC IN 











$50,000 Prize Design for Tribune 
Tower to be Created in 


Indiana Limestone 


N its seventy-fifth birthday anniversary in June, 

)22, The Chicago Tribune resolved to pro- 

vide a new and beautiful home worthy of this great 

newspaper, which had advanced from a room over 
agrocery to a gigantic publishing plant. 

It announced the greatest architectural contest of 
history. One hundred thousand dollars in prizes 
were ( fhe red to architects. The competition was open 
tothe world. The architectural ideas of twenty-three 
countries were drawn into the contest and two hun- 
dred sixty designs were received. 

The design submitted by John Mead Howells 
and Raymond M. Hood, Associate Architects, New 
York City, was given first prize of $50,000 by the 
Jury of Award. 


Dr. Emerson Swift, University of Chicago, stated: 

pune Tribune Tower is an epoch making building. 

resents the highest grasp ee of the office 

| It is the building of the 
om sabes of the century. 


The owners’ high resolve “to adorn with a mon- 
ument of enduring beauty this city in which the 
Tribune has prospered so amazingly” is evidenced 
in their selection of Indiana Limestone for its 
construction. 

Our handsomely illustrated booklets on Indiana 
Limestone will be sent free upon request. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 753, Bedford, Indiana 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 






































Tribune Tower, Chicago 
John Mead Howells & —_ M. Hood, 
Associate Architects, New York City 


The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 


The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 
















*Boston 


*Springfield. Mass. 


*Portland, Me. 
New York 
*Brooklyn 
*Harrison, N. J. 
*Philadelphia 


Capite! 
Boilers|’ 
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When you install a Capitol Boiler 
in your home you can depend upon 
positive, unfailing heating service. 
Behind that trade mark is thirty 
years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. And behind each boiler is 
the broadest written guarantee in 


the field. 


These are elements of fixed re- 
sponsibility. They assure you that 
each Capitol must live up to an 
established reputation. 
They are final and convincing 
Post oofs that you can buy no better 
iler than a Capitol. Your Heat- 
ing Contractor will be glad to 
confirm this fact. 


UNITED .STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices. Detroit. Michigan 








Branch and Sales Offices 


*St. Louis 


*Baltimore *Detroit *Kansas City 
Buffalo *Chicago *Des Moines 
Pittsburgh *Milwaukee *Omaha 

*Cleveland *Indianapolis *Denver 

*Columbus *Louisville *Seattle 

*Cincinnati *St. Paul *Portland, Ore. 


*Warchouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 








“Balloons” 


Mohawk Balloon Cords are offered 
with the definite pledge that they will 
live up in every way to the standards 
ot quality, mileage and uniformity for 
which all Mohawk tires have been 
famous during the past eleven years. 


: We manufacture a line of Balloon 
oiler 4 & Cords for small diameter wheels, as 
upon 5 4, / well as interchangeable “Balloons” 
“a to fit standard rims and wheels. 
Hirty F ) 
es A > YZ rm Mohawk Hobb’s Guides 
- a a ’ : San We publish a series of unique grade and sur- 
X ! tace guides of the nation’s principal high- 
7 z a ways, covering every detail of road condi- 
d re- : tions, garage and hotel accommodations and 
: that camp sites. Complete details in free circular. 
Oo an 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER CO. 
. iil j Factory, Akron,O., Export Dept.: 136 W.05th St., New 
ncing / jy iy’: AM fh York, N. Y., Cable Address “* Mohawk,” New York 
better - y 


“7 a, Yi 4 Ki ‘ iL \ i — 


nis 
3 City 


a Go Farther. 


























APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS 


A PULLMAN SUITE 


A Pullman davenport-bed suite in your living, room is a reflection 
of individuality and Rood taste in the selection of home furnish- 
ings. And, equally important—the Pullman equipped livin, room 
will conform with every desire for permanent comfort. All that 
is necessary to convert the Pullman davenport into a full size 
bed is one simple operation. Thus a sleeping surface equivalent 
in restfulness to any good bed is instantly provided. Pullmans, 
in all period designs and finishes, with chairs, rockers or win}, 
chairs to match, are now accepted as the most attractive and prac- 
tical furniture for the modern livin}, room. Your local furniture 
dealer will be pleased to show you the many Pullman models. 


Upon request we will send you an inter- 
esting brochure on interior decorating 


PULLMAN 





CHICAGO 


DAVENPORT BED 


PULLMAN 


“THE DAVENPORT-BED"” 


COUCH COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


Suite No. 2626 


Pullman day bed (No. 434 

equipped with bed fixtur: 

illustrated above, conform 

in design to the davenport 
bed suite shown in larger 
illustration. You may select 
either day bed or davenport 
bed with chair and rocker to 
match. Op, the entire grou! 
of four pieces solves the prob- 
lem of outfitting both th: 
living room and sun parlor. 




















ARNAK RUGS give to the home an 
K’ atmosphere which suggests pride 
of possession and the utmost care in the 
selection of its furnishings. 

They embody every desirable rug attri- 
bute—beauty of pattern, harmony of 
coloring, and long wearing life. 

Karnak designs are faithful reproduc- 
tions of the most beautiful Orientals of 
antiquity. 

See them at the better stores 


Look for the woven Karnak name and the black and 
gold silk guarantee label on the back of the rug. 

Write oe booklet containing suggestions for beau- 
tifying the home. Illustrated with color photographs of 
interiors and full color reproductions of Karnak Rugs. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. 
Manufacturers of Rosslyn, Glendale and 
highest quality Chenille carpets and rugs, 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Selling Agents 
573 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








A very. bad habit is eliminated 
by this remarkable new tooth brush! 


sn \TH brushes are often 
exposed to the most care- 
less, dangerous handling. 
Many people even have the 
thoughtless habit of testing 
the bristles with their fingers— 
forgetful of the fact that fingers 
often carry infection or dirt. 


ee 


Tooth Brush is protected from 
this dangerous habit. It is 
sold in a clean transparent 
Exposed to 


; The Owens Staple-tied 


glass container. 
the eye, but not to thumbing 





** or dirt. 

Two features Every feature of the Owens 
you'll like : 
ane ; represents a remarkable im- 

andies are i > in six 
ditferent colors, red, blue. provement! It is made of the 
amber, green, purple and i ; 
white. One foreachmem- highest quality materials that 
ber of your family. Every . 
Owens Tooth Brush is de 
livered to the customer in a 
sanitary gl iss Container. 


This method of packing is 
the most sanitary ever de 
vised for tooth brushes and 
the glass container is meant 
to be thrown away when the 
tooth brush has been re- 
moved 


A wonderful 
new machine ties each bristle 


can be bought. 


tuft permanently into the 
handle with a hidden staple. 


The brush is small and 
shaped to the teeth. Bristles 
are wedge-shaped and spaced 
apart. The handle is 
softly curved to make correct 


wide 


brushing easier. 

No other tooth brush can 
bring you all these advantages. 
Yet the Owens, improved in 
every way and sold in the glass 
container—costs no more than 
ordinary tooth brushes, 30, 40 
and 50 cents each in child’s, 
youth’s and adult’s sizes. See 
it at your druggist’s. 


OWENS 





Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 












































From the days when samplers and 
flower water-colors were the fashion 

. when hair was worn up and skirts 
were worn down.... Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap has held first place in the estima- 
tion of those to whom quality is essential. 


©) ap ) 
(Cashmere Douquel Soap 








“Embroidery Ry Arthur Racthan 
Its fragrance breathes of delicacy and 
good taste. Its purity keeps one’s skin 
clean and lovely. 
And its finely milled texture makes it 
wear away so slowly that it 1s decided] 
thrifty to use. 


C ©) C 
Colgate x 


New ‘York- London -Paris 


CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE 


QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 














The introduction of charming colorand line 
in bathroom appointments is a significant 
recent development in American homes. 


In the commode lavatory shown here, the 
top is of imported **fleur de peche’’ marble. 
The 1 8th century Italian cabinet is finished 
in soft green, black, rose and gold. The fit- 
tings are in gold plate. Behind the panels 
are wide shelves. The Tarnia tub<-which 
can be set in a recess, in the open or in 
either a right or left corner — is encased in 
the same golden brown tiles of the walls. 


Crane plumbing and heating materials in-’ 


clude a very wide range of fixtures and fit- 
tings which meet the needs and individual 
desires of any home owner, yet are within 
the easy buying reach of all. 


These plumbing and heating materials are 
on display at Crane Branches in all principal 
cities of the country. Fixtures of unusual 
design, like this commode lavatory, are 
executed to order, and are shown only at 
our National Exhibit Rooms. Crane prod- 
ucts are always sold through contractors, 


CRA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicage, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C® CRANE, PARIS 


Crane Globe Valve 
No. 1B 





Crane Radiator Valve 
No. 220 
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<1 glimpse of Chicago 
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Broad Views for 
Bond Buyers 


The great city with its expanding 
wealth of industry, commerce and 
homes represents the taxing power 
which protects the purchaser of 
Municipal Bonds. 

A thorough study of a city’s finan- 
cial standing always precedes the pur- 
chase of its bonds by The National 
City Company. Similar painstaking 
study and care mark the selection 





BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


of al? bonds, of whatever kind, 
offered to investors by this national 
organization. 

We invite you to make yourself 
known to us so that we can learn 
your investment requirements and 
be ready to advise you quickly and 
intelligently when a new issue de- 
sirable for you to own is offered. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You wil: find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the 
; United States, Canada and abroad 


ACCEPTANCES 
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Politics 


and Business 





Mass Psychology 


\ ARCH brought no change for the 
1 better in the conditions surround- 
ing general industry and the situation 
at this writing—early in April—leaves 
much to be desired. That the irregular 
and unsatisfactory tendencies which 
have characterized various conspicuous 
departments of trade, since the he- 
ginning of the year, should have been 
accentuated rather than modified or 
relaxed during the interval is not sur- 
prising in view of the highly disturbing 
character of recent political develop- 
ments. An atmosphere of doubt and 
suspicion such as has been created by 
the oil scandal and by the various in- 
vestigations that have been in progress 
in Washington is not and never can be 
conducive to confident operations in the 
markets. 


AND the wonder is not so much that 

stocks and commodities should 

have declined and that reactionary 
tendencies should have manifested them- 
selves in business as it is that the de- 
clines were not even more severe than 
they were and the reaction even more 
pronounced. It is assuredly a sad com- 
mentary upon the manner in which the 
business was conducted in Washington 
that countless persons whose character 
and antecedents deprived them of all 
credibility as witnesses; whose unsup- 
ported statements would never have 
heen accepted in a court or under any 
proper rules of evidence were permitted 
day after day to pour out slanderous and 





Taxation and Bonus 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


scandalous, and in some instances 
wholly preposterous stories involving, 
in certain cases, persons and things in no 
wise concerned with the matters under 
investigation, 


HIS is not the same as saying that 

the various circumstances surround- 
ing the leasing of the naval oil reserves 
and the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Justice have not been proper 
subjects for investigation for such, of 
course, is not the case; nor is there any 
intention here to plead the cause of the 
accused officials or their hangers-on or 
to advocate—if guilty—they receive 
other than the most severe penalty that 
can be imposed upon them and the con- 
tempt of all honest men. It is not with 
the measures but the methods of the 
investigators that the business com- 
munity has a just cause for complaint. 
By slander or innuendo if not by direct 
charge the Investigating Committees, 
have permitted irresponsible persons to 
attack various cabinet officers, including 
some of the highest integrity and 
probity; question their honesty and 
attribute the most sordid, venal and 
unworthy motives to their personal and 
official actions. 


A DISTURBED SITUATION 


O good purpose ever has been or 
ever can be served by deliberately 
aggravating a disturbed situation, and 
that precisely is what the various Inves- 
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This Handy 


Investment Record 


saves unnecessary trips to your safe de- 
posit box and quickly furnishes com- 
plete information—amounts, interest 
dates, maturities, prices, taxable status, 
etc., of your investment holdings. 

It is made in loose-leaf form so that 

pages may be added as required—the 
pocket size is handy and compact. 
Included is a bond interest table, also 
chart of information on all issues of 


Liberty Bonds. 


Income Tax “Data 
Is ‘Readil » Available 
when you use the convenient forms 
provided in this loose-leaf booklet for 
recording purchases and sales of securi- 
ties,income derived, tax provisions, etc. 


Write for our 
"Loose Leaf Security Record” HM-5 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St 


CHICAGO 
zo1 S. La Salle St. 
BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 
MILWAUKEE 
475 E.Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 S. Broad St. 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 

601 Griswold St. 319 N. 4th St. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

610 Second Ave., 5S. 














tigating Committees of the Senate snd 
the House have done in permitting ‘|, 
impression to go forth over the la 
nay, in striving to create the impres: 
and give it the widest possible publi: 
for partisan political purposes, that \ 
ous departments of the government i» 
honey-combed with rottenness and «i 
ministered by jobbers, grafters and tra! 
fickers of the most despicable chara: 

If there are instances and—unhappil 

it would appear that there have he: 
some where men in high official life hay, 
proven themselves unworthy and 
trayed their trusts, there is a fitting « 
proper way to deal with them. 


F a public official has been derelict | 
| his duty or dishonest, no rigiit 
minded man would spare him any part 
of the humiliation, disgrace or punis! 
ment that is the consequence of wrong 
doing. But every man in this country; 
or, at least we have always been taug))t 
to believe so, is presumed to be innocent 
until proven to be guilty. And eve 
man accused of a high crime or misc 
meanor is, or is presumed to be, entitled 
to a fair and impartial trial. If 
were to be condemned by public clamo: 
as the result of a one-sided partisan i: 
—— without even being per 
mitted to be heard in their own defen» 
or without having their witnesses heard 
in rebuttal; if a man indicted is held t 
he guilty forthwith, no man’s life 
character would be safe in this country 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 

UT it is with the government itself 

rather than with individuals that 
we are dealing in this matter. It is well 
within the knowledge of every intelligent 
and informed observer that the prices 
stocks and commodities have declined 
The closing days of March witnessed 4 
pronounced unsettlement of the stock 
market, a decline in prices ranging from 
one or two to as much as ten to fiftee! 
points, and even more; they witnessed 
also a decline in grain of 2 to 4 cents 4 
bushel, led by wheat, a commodity 
which has fallen 10 to 11 cents a buslie! 
since in an effort to aid the America 
farmers, the tariff on it was raised 
cently from 30 cents to 42 cents. In ad- 
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dition, the closing days of Mareh and 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


As marking a new development in the sale of First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, the Mortgage Security Corporation of America makes the following 
announcement: 


During the past dozen years real estate mortgage bonds have taken their 
place among the various forms of investment and have become today, and 
quite deservedly so, a most popular form of investment security. 


There are two recognized forms: 


1. Guaranteed Bonds, issued by what is known as the old-line 
house SW hic h have DCC SC lling and guaranteeing mortgages, Cer- 


tificates, and mortgage bonds tor many years; and 


2. Unguaranteed Bonds, which have been marketed success- 
fully by well known firms with the weight and the moral responsi- 
bility of the issuing houses behind them, but not guaranteed. 


On this foundation a notable improvement has been made: The Mortgage 
Security Corporation of America has arranged to tissue its First Mortgage 
Xeal Estate Bonds backed by an independent guarantee —the most et- 
ficient guarantee in America—that of the National Surety Company of 
New York, with resources of more than $20,000,000. This slaces on the 

3 I 
investment market 


INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


supported by three e'ements: they are recognized as the moral obligation 
of this Corporation; they are guaranteed by this Corporation, and its cap- 
ital and surplus are pledged to that end: and they are 


GUARANTEED BY THE NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


Thus, Insured Mortgage Bonds are, first of all, carefully selected by ex- 
perienced mortgage men, and then doubly guaranteed, which places them 
in the very tront rank of Investment securities. 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are now offered to 
investors in denominations of $100, $300, and 
$1,000, and In maturities of 2 to 13 years, 


yielding 6 per cent. 


Another important development: in addition to gi\ ing investors a first- 
class form of security, the Mortgage Security Corporation of America is 
pioneering in another direction —in the distribution of its securities through 
established bond houses. It has arranged with Stein Bros. & Boyce, of 
Baltimore, Md., who have been Investment Bankers since 1871, to act as 
Fiscal Agents, and through them the sale of Insured Mortgage Bonds will 
be made to the public. 


Orders for Insured Mortgage Bonds, as well as inquiries for our Booklet, 
“Insured Mortgege Bonds, A National Security,” should be sent to 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCI 


WASHINGTON 6 Ss. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. RICHMOND 


MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Inquiries solicited from Investment Bankers 
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Investment Service 


VERY Straus Bond has behind 

it an organized, expert invest- 
ment service. This service does not 
stop when thebondsaresoldtoyou, 
but continues throughout the life 
of the issue. 


For 42 years, this service has safe- 
guarded the interests of Straus in- 
vestors, protecting them against 
loss. Investigate these protected 
bonds. Write today for 


BOOKLET E-1409 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 * Omces in more than ~ Incorporated 
Fitty Cities 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
g05 Fifth Avenue 6 North Clark Strees 
at goth St. at Madison Ss. 
New York CHICAGO 
. STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


























The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on the 4th page following. 














Secrets of 


WNP AYITY 


Thirty-nine years of sound, conservative 
financial experience were necessary before 
we anieal ae investment knowledge 
given in this book. It gives the three 
secrets of wise investing which everyone should know. 


HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS 


A postcard or letter will bring your copy of this book, “How to 
Select Safe Bonds." For 39 years no investor has ever lost a penny 
on any investment purchased from us—-an unsurpassed record. Send 
today for your copy of this valuable book. No obligation. 

GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 145, 105 West Monroe Street 


39 Years Without Li to a Customer 









Chicago, Ill. 





the beginning of April witnessed 
further unsettlement of cotton and 
pronounced recession in various depa: 
ments of business. 


N commenting upon the business si 
ation at the outset of April, Du 
Review said: 

Instead of taking on new vigor 
with the change in seasons purchas 
ing in many instances remains hesi- 
tant, and the first quarter of th. 
year is closing without the genera! 
gains that had been hoped for. The 
lack of buoyancy in business as : 
whole is partly due to political un 
certainties which cause confusion 
of opinion and affect sentiment, and 
in some cases commitments are be 
ing deferred because the easing of 
prices and the increased competi- 
tion among sellers. 


HERE was no abatement during the 

month in the policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying in the dry goods and wear- 
ing apparel trades, and instead of passing 
away the policy of piecemeal purchasing 
appears to be extending to numerous 
other industries, including iron and stee|, 
where buying for forward delivery is re- 
ported as having contracted notably. 
This is due in part, it is said, to an in- 
creasing conservatism in building and 
construction, imposed by excessive labor 
costs and to a sharp contraction in the 
buying of automobiles. The slowing 
down in the motor car industry has been 
so pronounced as to call for a revision 
of the construction programs of many of 
the large manufacturers, and this, of 
course, has reacted upon iron and stee! 
and upon countless other industries 
which furnish materials and supplies 
used in the construction of automobiles 
and automobile accessories. 


MASS PSYCHOLOGY 


T is not to be inferred, of course, that 
the investigations by Congress of the 
naval reserve oil leases and the various 
other scandals which have been in prog- 
ress in Washington during the last three 
months are solely responsible for the de- 
cline in securities and commodities and 
the recent recession in business for such 
is not the case. Many factors have 
played a part in the matter; the unset- 
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Resources More Than $500,000,000 
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RICHEST VALLEY in the WORLD 
The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 
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‘Why Utility Securities 
are Favored 








Tre safety of securities issued 
by well-located and efficiently- 
managed public utilities is founded 
principally on this fact: 
The investments are backed 
by modern physical proper- 
ties that supply services ab- 
solutely necessary to com- 
munity life and progress. 
Over 820 cities and towns in 17 states are 
served by the operated utilities of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


At the current market, the Company's 
Bonds, Notes and Preferred Shares yield 
investors 6% to 8%. 

} Full details ofthese attractive investment op- 
portunities on request for circular BK 238, 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
































THE 
STOCK MARKET 
BAROMETER 


By William Peter Hamilton 


4In this unusual book, William Peter 
Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, explains exactly what is meant by 
Dow's theory of the stock market price 
movement. 


4 The book shows how the stock market 
movement reflects in advance, and often 
many months ahead, the coming conditions 
of business generally. 


4 Mr. Hamilton's illustrations and examples 
come from the personal experience and 
observation of one who has had confidential 
intimacy with Wall Street leaders and 
executives of national reputation, for the 
past twenty-two years. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 








tled situation abroad, the unsatisfact. 
conditions surrounding our export 
import trade, the excessive demand: 
labor and the ever-increasing costs 
production, the unfavorable agricult., 
situation, the enormous burdens 
posed upon the country in the shape 
taxation, and the like. What the. s« 
dals and the investigations have do 
or more properly, perhaps, what 
manner in which the investigations h 
heen carried out has accomplished, 
heen to inject an element of doubt and 
suspicion, concerning the honesty and 
the integrity of the government itsel! 
every man’s mind, 


IME, of course, will demonstrate the 

truth and disclose that no such oi)! 
rageous condition of affairs exists in go 
ernment circles as has been made to a; 
pear as a result of the wide publicit 
given to unverified narrations of ¢! 
scandal mongers. That there have be: 
some cases of dishonesty and corruptio) 
we cannot doubt, but the actual situ 
ation cannot be as bad as it has bee: 
made to appear by the testimony of thc 
many discredited persons who have bee: 
heard as witnesses. It is clearly a case 
of mass psychology, a condition of the 
public mind which has created a false 
impression of wholesale and general cor- 
ruption in high places. It would not he 
possible, of course, for such an impres 
sion to go forth but for the fact that tl. 
investigators have been giving the san 
degree of credit to the testimony of di- 
credited persons as to honest and trut! 
ful men, and the newspapers treat bot! 
alike. It is a sorry spectacle, and it ha- 
done much harm, but the truth will pre- 
vail at last. 


TAXATION AND BONUS 


ONGRESS has become so engrosse« 
with the muck rake, that it has 
heen unable to attend properly to tl 
public business, or enact remedial legis 
lation in the form of tax revision. Thie 
House of Representatives has been abl: 
to find time, however, to pass a Soldiers’ 
Bonus bill which provides for an aggre 
gate outlay—an additional burden upon 
the country in the next twenty years 
of $2,100,000,000 to $2,300,000,000, be- 
ginning with $135,000,000 in the firs! 
year. A most unpleasant feature of this 














When You Reach the Y osemite— 


OU will concern yourse!! more with scenery than 


| 
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ee 


with mechanism. 


pats 


The acme of touring pleasure is made possible by that 
freedom from driving worries which comes to the owner 
of a perfectly lubricated, flawless y-functioning engine. 





Perfect lubrication all alons the route is assured to 
the tourist who stops for oil the Texaco Red Star. 


The sight of clean, clear, golden-colored motor oil 
—wherever it is poured—is a promise of perfect lubri- 
cation —a promise invariably p< rformed. 


The Texas Company, U.S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXA.CO 


SCL TOR OILS 
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It is something devoutly to be wished for—an 
end of war. But wars at least have been fought 
and their sacrifices made in the name of honor, of 
ideals and of some hoped-for gain. 

America knows ‘another sacrifice in the name 
of carelessness and useless destryction — FIRE — 
that takes toll of lives and property, and is 
60% preventable. 

Fire Prevention need not wait upon the ability 
of statesmen or an ideal relationship among 
NE LSCOiL Me leer mrlecome Miike Clrimestueriiniiiog 

Representative insurance companies are doing 
their best to reduce this fire loss. Their local 
agents can help you reduce your fire danger. Dis- 
cuss Fire Prevention with them. 


tatitre-tetucm Grenier tehmed 
I foyuceWatenCoute: 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
PiveCrotatigu@ fititirtatucm @eriitertot mre) Ma teladi Wat aate 


erite practically every form of insurance except life 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
Mo. 22 Old Broad Street 








MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“‘Harper’s 

Magazine”’ receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ‘‘Harper’s Monthly”’ is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ‘‘Harper’s”’ readers. 


Corporation Trust Service: Circulars and 
booklets describing important services ren- 
dered to corporations throughout the country. 
Offered by Guaranty Trust Company, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 

CxHoostnc Your INVESTMENT Banker: A worth 
while booklet for investors, giving them an 
idea of what to expect in the way of service 
from their investment banker. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Bonps Insurep AGaAtnst Loss: A_ booklet 
giving full information concerning the 
newest development among real estate 
mortgage bonds—bonds insured against 
loss by the National Surety Company. 
Offered by the Mortgage Security Cor- 
poration of America, Norfolk, Va. 

Bonpb AND Stock TRANSACTIONS: Circulars of 
interest to buyers of listed stocks and bonds 
are offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

ComMon Sense IN INVESTING Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall St., New York City. 

Monracy INvestMeNtT PLAN: Financial inde- 
pendence through the purchase of high-grade 
securities on a ten-payment plan. An inter- 
esting and attractive booklet. Offered by 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

How Tro Sevect Sare Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Protectep Bonps: A booklet, “57 Years of 
Proven Safety,”’ explaining methods used in 
making and selling Adair Protected Bonds. 
Helpful to investors. Offered by Adair Realty 
and Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 











measure is the fact that the bill pass: 
by the decisive vote of 355 to 54, in 
cating the probability of the passage 
a bonus bill over the veto of Presid 
Coolidge should he carry out his 
nounced intention of vetoing a meas) 
of the kind. 


i business, and parti: 
larly the textile industry, has | 
been wholly satisfactory for some tin) 
past, it is to be noted that the rec: 
recession, the easing off in iron and ste«! 
copper and other metals; the curts 
ment of the motor car industry, and | 
like, together with the development 
reactionary tendencies in securities a 
commodities synchronized with the f: 
ure of the House of Representatives, 
March Ist, to accept the Mellon tax bi 
The House passed in lieu thereof a co: 
promise measure providing for a maxi 
mum surtax rate of 371% per cent agains! 
the proposed 25 per cent of the Mellon 
bill. No bill has as yet passed the Senat: 
and whether a satisfactory measure can 
be evolved finally at the conference «f 
the Senate and House Committees }s 
doubtful. In fact, the prospect of a r 
vision of income taxes at this session a} 
pears remote, first. because if Congress 
enacts a bonus bill as seems likely from 
the House vote, no reduction of revenue 
will be possible, and, second, because thie 
question of the internal revenue has re 
cently become involved in = another 
Senate investigation, devised, appar- 
ently, for the purpose of discrediting 
Secretary Mellon, if possible. 


AS TO REACTION 
HETHER the recession which 


has manifested itself in genera! 
business is likely to proceed = much 
further and develop into anything like 
a serious trade reaction is a question 
which time alone can determine, but the 
circumstances are unusual. In the first 
place, for example, the impelling cause 
of the decreasing industrial activity |s 
largely psychological; that is, it centers 
chiefly in the failure of Congress to re- 
lieve industry of any.of the crushing bur- 
dens of taxation, and in the doubt ani 
suspicion which has been created in the 
public mind concerning the honesty and 
integrity of the government itself; the 


+ 


latter being the direct consequence, ©! 
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The 8-12 inch carriage will take paper 
12% inches wide 


AN L. C. SMITH 
FOR EVERY NEED 


L. C. Smith typewriters are made 
with carriages of different widths, 
from the regular model to the one 


which takes paper 26)4 inches wide. 


These wide carriage models are 
specially well liked by the typist, 
vecause it takes no more force to 
yperate the shift key than it does on 
the regular model. The width of the 
carriage does not affect the operation 
of the shift key, because the type 
s shifted—not the carriage. 

On account of ball bearing con- 
struction, the shift key on all models 
yperates with very little more pres- 
ire than is required for the type 
KCYS. 

The booklet, “‘The Grevhound of 
the Office,”’ tells more about this 
feature. It can be had for the asking. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Factory and Executive Offices 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 














In America’s 
Finest Homes 


hen the “eternal fitness 

of things’ is observed 
in furnishing and equipping 
a fine home, there is only 
one choice of a refrigerator 
—the JEWETT. 


Glistening white compart- 
ments of solid, seamless 
porcelain, 14" thick—safe- 
like walls over five inches 
thick, heavily insulated with 
pure cork and perfect circu- 
lation and purification of 
cold dry air, maintain the 
contents of the Jewett in 
cold, clean, preservation 
always, effect an economy 
of ice or power which off- 
sets its initial cost. 
Illustrated catalog on request 
The Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
128 Chandler St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal 


JEWETT 


. She Only Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATOR 

























Jewett Refrigerator 
Installed in 
Residence of 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 

New York City 





rity 


Some 
Representative 
Homes where Jewett 
Refrigerators are 

used. 


Mr. Henry Phipps, 
New York City 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab 
New York City 
Mr. Vincent Astor, 
Rhinebeck, N.Y 
Mr. George Eastman, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Mr. Payne Whitney, 
Manhassett, L.1 
Mr. Albert H. Loeb, 
Chicago, I 
Mr. H. S. Firestone, 
Akron, Ohio 
Mr. Mark A. Hanna, 
Cleveland, Obio 
Mrs. S. C. Walbridge. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Mr, Waldo Newcomer, 
Baluumore, Md. 
Mr. Joseph Leiter, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Herbert L. Clark, 
Wayne, Pa 
Mr. Henry Ford, 
Dearborn, Mich 
Mr. Byron FP. Everitt, 
Detront, Mich, 

















Jewett Food and 
Ice Compart- 
ments are solid 
porcelain 1\"* 
thick. There are 
no unsanitary 
corners— all cor- 
ners are rounded 
as shown in illus- 
tration. 
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do to make certain of quality and reliabil 
ity. For you will find this famous tone 
producing mechanism only in instruments 
which measure up to the highest standards 
of art and craftsmanship 

For half a century the famous Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross octagonal trade-mark 
(shown above) has been recognized by the 
entire music industry as the symbol of the 
world’s standard piano action. To select 
a piano in which the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action has been installed is to rest | 
assured that you are purchasing a life- 
time of piano satisfaction 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York 


‘ Ree tae nn ema 
When you Buy an Upright. Grand, 


Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
St /nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action 
me sna 


\@ Longer a Problem Br 
eZ G' ) to your dealer and ask him to show & 
t ¥ you a piano, player or reproducing P’ 
> piano equipped with the Wessell, Nickel e, 
“4 & Gross action—the highest priced piano 2 
t XN] action in the world. That’s all you need PY 
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PENCIL 
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@ of the Mongol 











| Look for the p . one 
BLACK TIP encil are six suc- 
with cessive generations of 
goLD BAND pencil manufacturers. 
A The firm of Eberhard 
/ || Faber was established 
3 0} in New York 75 years 

ago. 
The Nation’s 
Standard 


‘s NEW << vom / , 


Ina class by itself Ss 


pocoocococococcoccoococooceo“od 














course, of the ventilation of the oil a 
other scandals. As economic conditi: 
have played no very important part 
the contraction of business thus f; 
many experienced observers believe t}; 
with the removal of the = disturhi 
causes industry should revive. 


HETHER the case is as simple 
this is a question, for while tl. b 
can be no doubt that business would 
benefited by the enactment of an ac 
quate tax revision bill and by the cc- 
sation of scandalous disclosures, it is | | 
no means certain that these are the o: - 
factors that stand in the way of ind 
trial activity or revival. The signs of 
reaction, for example, were clearly 
parent in the textile industries, and | 
policy of piecemeal buying, which | 
reacted so harmfully upon cotton man 
facturing, was in full swing there long 
before any serious attention was paid to 
the oil scandal. The setback in that 
quarter may have been accentuated |) 
the scandalous disclosures and the at 
mosphere of suspicion created by Was. 
ington, but it originated clearly enoug! 
in the unwillingness of consumers to pa 
the high prices which manufacturers 11 
consequence of high cotton and hig! 
production costs were compelled to 
charge for cotton goods, 
FAVORABLE FACTORS 

N consequence of hand-to-mouth buy- 

ing continued over many months, it 
is believed that stocks of merchandise 
on hand are not large, and if that, indeed, 
is the case it should mitigate against the 1 
severity of any trade reaction that is 
likely to develop at this time. But one : 
can never be quite sure regarding stocks 





of goods on hand, or inventories. It was ‘a 
said that there were no large stocks of | 4 
merchandise on hand in 1920, for ex- I 
ample, but when buying sudden) fr 


stopped the accumulations were found 
to be enormous; and there may be more 
unsold merchandise in the country now 
than many persons imagine. One of the 
most favorable, if not the most favor 
able, features in the situation is that 
money is plentiful and fairly easy and 
there appears little if any likelihood of “4 
any very serious involvement of cred)! 
in any trade reaction that may develop 
at this time. 




















ashamed 


It brought him untold misery; yet 
only he himself was to blame 


H' teeth so long that he was actually 
it 


had neglected hi 


hamed to visit his dentist And like so many peo 
he kept putting it off 
: Finally he became sensitive about their appearance 
t in conversation he habitually distorted his mouth in 
ffort to hide them from view 
\ reasonable effort on his own part—-consulting his den 
conscientious use of his tooth brush and the right denti 
e—might have .ved him thi humiliation But he even 
lected these thin He as uncomfortable wherever 
vent 
l 
Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. At last 
our chemists have discovered a polishing ingredient that 
really cleans without scratching the enamel—a difficult prob 
lem finally solved 
You will notice the improvement even in the first few 
| And vou know if is cleaning safe 
the makers of Listerine. the fe antiseptic, have found 
1 ou also the really safe dentifrice 
oO What are vour teeth saving about vou today ?—LAM- 
; ERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


te LISTERINE 
| TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 








4 WHITE MouNTAIN 
REFRIGERA TORS 


































“THE CHEST WITH 
THE CHILL IN IT’’ 
ou limer 
dise ed ball 
eed = 
the Write for Descriptive 
t Booklets 
: Maine eueeenieae Co. 
One Nashua H. 
wks 
wis f 
. } " . . maior , Pal ‘ 
sol | ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 
ex | The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in the 
pn] | front part of this issue offers a real help 
aT he } 
nore — aetianin 
now - )Try Any Wurlitzer astremiens. 
th ; in Your Own Home 
vor See for yourself the superior quality of these 
: famous instruments, the result of 200 years’ 
that experience. Every known instrument. No 
and »expense for trial. Easy terms if desired. 
1 of Send for New Illustrated Catalog 
tn UDOLPH WURLITZER CO.y, Dept.1 705, 
edii| 120 W. 42ndSt., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
sien 3295. Wabash Ave.,Chicage 250StockronSt., San Francisco 











Especially produced by the Associated Tile 
Manufacturers, with deauty always in view. The 
factories named below are associated together 
to insure the finest quality, the most complete 
service, and the most intelligent use of Tiles 
that can possibly be achieved. 


A Woman's Respect for the Task 


The woman who has a proper respect for her house- 
work, whether she does it herself or has help; who 
knows what it means to take care of floors; whose appre- 
ciation of the beauty, in colors and texture, that Tiles 
afford—she is the woman who wants Tile wherever she can 
haveit. The original color and finish of Tiles are never 
lost. They are permanently beautiful and serviceable. 


The Alhambra Tile Company A copy of 
American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd. the 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Company “* Home 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. Suggestion 
Grueby Faience & Tile Co. Book” 
Matawan Tile Company 00 

The Mosaic Tile Company sent Free 
The National Tile Company on request. 
Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Company 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 







ARE THE 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
340 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Aspirin 


Beware of Imitations! 





Unless you see the “ Bayer Cross” on package or on 
tablets you are not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin 
proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians 
over twenty-three years for 

Colds 
Toothache 
Neuritis 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin’ only. Each 
unbroken package contains proven directions. Handy 
boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. Druggists 


also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin is the trade 
mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid 


THE LURE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 





The 
who followed in the footsteps of Mark Twain's immortal ‘Inno- 
cents Abroad.” Algiers, Malta, the Dardanelles, Ephesus, Syria, 
Damascus, Jerusalem and back to Egypt! Take this enchanting 
tour with Mr. Paine and enjoy evenings of complete satisfaction. 


New Edition. Illustrated. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 








The Aurolese Phone 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
NON ELECTRIC 
Scientific Deaf Aid 


INVISIBLE 
NO BATTERIES NO WIRES 
Worn by Women under the Hair 
Special Instruments for Men 
Booklet sent upon request; Address Dept. F 


F. CHAS. REIN & SON, America, Inc. 
71 West 35th Street, New York City, N. Y. 








rollicking story of another shipload of ocean excursionists 


ARE YOU 
_ SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 

9 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 


{| W 


22222888828 


What of Your 
Children’s Reading? 


ARPER & BROTHERS have pre- 
pared an illustrated descriptiv« 
catalogue, with cover in full color, of 
their books for boys and girls. Here 
are most of the standard favorites in 
beautiful editions, as well as many new 
stories, ““how-to-do” books, biographies, 
etc. We shall be glad to send you a 
copy on receipt of this coupon. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Will you please send me a 
copy of your illustrated catalogue of children’s 


books? 

Name_____ 
Street__ /- ; — 
City and State ‘ 


ZZZEEBSZBSEE 
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“White 


Je epeny= 
Coffee 


and White House 
sure to you the: nourish- 
ment. enjoyment and 
satisfaction to which you 
Seleheree te olehamuael leis 
you do not always get. 


Teas 1in- 


are 


‘‘None better at any price’’ 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON—CHICAGO 
been roasting coffee 75 years 





| 
SCIENTIFIC SELLING 
AND ADVERTISING 


By ARTHUR DUNN 


BOOK that puts selling and adver- 
tising on a new scientific basis. A 
ready reference and inspirational book for 


anyone who has something to sell. 


Established 1817 NEW YORK CITY 


| 
| 
| 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


“Lucas 


/ spent 75 years to make 
/ its products so depend- 
able in quality that all 
you need to know about 
house paint is that this 
name is on the can 


aca Ss 
qinted Gloss Paint 
. Safe 
Milk 


” For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


“ask tor Horlick’s 
\ The ORIGINAL 
} Malted Milk 











Avoid Imitations 


CLEAN THE BACK TEETH 


The large end tuft cleans even the backs of the back teeth 
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| “BON VOYAGE” 


BOOK BOXES 


FROM 


BRENTANO’S 


Let Brentano’s be a “ Bye’? Word 
Books and Magazines are the surest means 
of giving one’s Friends a delightful voyage. 
They may be personally selected, or 





+-—~4 
=| Brentano’s will use their best judgment. 
= Prices: $5, $10, $i--, $20, ete. 
Write, or wire, name of recipient, giving 
price of assortment desired, the name of 
vessel and date of sailing, and delivery 
will be promptly made to the Steamer. 
J BRENTANO’S se 
= tothe World 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 27TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
mona - 
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More 
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AND RESTAURANTS | 
2WEST 72% ST. = , | 
} 


CENTRALPARK ~ 7 
NEW YORK 


y 
Gy» 





Location 

a Dream 
of Beauty 
a Reality of 
Convenience 


pub ia 
if: Q 
i 


tf) 4 = 
OAs ibs at 
2. 





The Motorist’s 
Luncheon Book 


By MAY E. SOUTHWORTH 


OR the motor picknicker or 

camper this handy little book 
will solve all questions about 
food. The necessary equipment, 
supplies which have been proven 
practical, balanced menus, re- 
cipes—everything is given in 
the book to make delightful and 
delicious the meals of the ama- 
teur gypsy. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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orEL RS 


WHERE-T0( 


"RESORT and TRAVEL: 


, month in seven publications 





‘io red ev 


THE QUALITY .GROUP MAGAZINES 
CATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER’S, “REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S and WORLD’S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE and OUR WORLD 

Send postage for advice where and how to go. 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


The right hotel, etc. 















YOSEMITE 
Xl year ‘round 

tional Park/ 
—in California— 


Every month in the year Yosemite 
National Park—between San Francisco 
aud Los Angeles—extends its welcome 
to all travelers to enjoy the exceptional 
beauty and majesty of its world famous 

‘nery—its motor tours, trail riding, 


Attractive Tours 
at Reasonable Rates 


Frequent Sailings, Most Complete Itineraries 

One of the oldest Travel Organiza- 
tions in the world. 49 years of satis- 
factory travel experience and per- 
manent offices in Europe assure our 
clients many advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal — the per- 
sonal attention we give each Tour 
guarantees the best of service 
throughout. Send for * Book EB.” 


ANNUAL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
New CUNARD §. 8.“ SCYTHIA” 
FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
582 Market St. San Francisco 
Paris Est. 1875 London 








summer and winter recreations, and 1 
mountain climbing. 
The “¥ TS” Tour. including 240 miles 
f motoring in Yosemite’s mountains 
\iaYosemite Transportation System ,of 
fers aspecial attraction between June l 
and October 1, reaching all main points 
of interest— Merced River Canyon, Yo 
smite Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, In 
piration Point, Mariposa Grove of 600 
Big Trees, Wawona Point, Glacier Point 

and Overhanging Rock—at a cost of | 
00 for round trip transportation 
from Merced, California, where all main 
ine railroad tickets permit free stop- 
vers. 





See Yosemite this year. 
For free Illustrated Descriptive Folder, 
address Department A 


Yosemite Transportation System 
Yosemite National Park, California 


“SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 
* CLIFT 
? HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Every room an outside room 
with bath. Service thoughtful 
and distinctive. Location con- 
venient to theatres, shops, 
boats and trains. San Fran- 
cisco’s newest fine hotel 
Write for fo: Ider and rates 
Whestne readers comprise ise the U.S. 
income tax payers on $5,000 an: and over. 
FISHING 
CANOEING 

















TO EUROPE— 


30 to 80 days of delightful travel. An 
unusual opportunity for you to see, 

at moderate cost, all that the Old 
World offers. For as ute as #425. 


Write today for booklet E 
Sailings from May to ate 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
‘World Travel at Moderate Cost”? 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., London, Paris, Rome 





ATLANTIC CITY N. °F 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 


Offers hospitality and comfort, good music, 
extensive system Curative and Tonic Baths, 
Resident Phy sician, Diet Kitchen. 

No better Food and Service anywhere. 
Particularly attractive to ladies taveling 
alone. Illustrated folder, terms, biills-of- 
fare. Desk H. Sidney L. Knisell, Mgr. 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


he St. Charles 











Blan Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S AMER & CO..\ta. P 


opriet 








| 


| Dining Room. Golf, Water Sports, Garage 





HO! FOR THE WOODS O’ MAINE 


SCENES THAT YOU'LL REMEMBER=SPORT YOU'LL NOT FORGET 
xperienced guides make solitudes safe as at home. Easily accessible. All kinds of accommodations for both men and women. 
Send 10 cents for **1N THE MAINE WOODS 1924” contains all you wish to know, articles, illustrations, maps, etc.; 


Vacation Bureau Dept. H. BANCOR & AROOSTOOK R.R. Bangor Me. 


se “OVADK CAL. 


- Hoel CLARK 


LOS ANGELES 

POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 

CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms, Eur 
plan. Write for folder and rates 
F. M. Dimmick, Lessee, Hill St., bet 
Fourth and Fifth, Los Angeles, Cal 


VAN Nuys 








HOTEL 
LOS AN HOTE 


A quiet atmosphere that appeals 








+ to persons of refinement 

did cafe, convenient location 
Moderaterates. Illustrated folder 
sent on request. 


Splen- 


___ MAINE 


THE HAMILTON, CHEBEAGUE, -WAINE 


Chebeague is the second largest of Casco 
Bay's 365 islands. Ocean breezes assure Cool 





daysand restful nights. 
nis, Bathing, Yachting, Fishin Booklets. 
Address R.E.ROwE, City Hall, ortland, Me Me. 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Maine 


Health Resort for Semi-Invalids. 900 feetelevation. Beautiful 
view. Massage, Electricity, Sleeping Porches. Resident 
Physician. pe Country Club. Open June to November. 
A idress Th ¢ Beeches for Booklet. 


"Rake MIN. ASH INN "aes? 


mal NE 
4... Cottages, Suites with bath, Rooms. Central 


Dancing, Golf, Ten- 





PLEASANT ISLAND CAMPS 


Pleasant Island, Me. Inthe Rangeleyregion. 
Troutand Salmon fish ing. Free Motor Boat 
for May and June. . Toothaker, Prop. 
Tou RS 
TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB en educa- 
ional private 
: “Spaniah- Euro- 
Syracuse, N. 





“Best of Europe,’ 
Spring Tour 


— 

KARST’S RANCH »,.32s enc 
The Rocky Mountains 
Elevation 5,872 ft., near Yellowstone National Park. 
85 log cabins. Mountain Trail Hiking. Horseback 
Riding. Lake & Streams Trout Fishing, Hunting, 
Dancing, Kodaking Nature’s Scenic Wonders. No- 
where is the Call of the Wilds so Alluring. Spend 
your vacation in the Mountains. Write for booklet to 
P. F. Karst, Salesville, Montana 


NEW _HAMPSHIRE 
Hicanees: & ESs INN AND 


tours. 
pean, 














PS. Squam Lake, Holderness, 

H. Open May 15. Special rates May 

and June. Booklets. Address R. M. Davison. 

June Where-To-Go forms close May 1 
HUNTING 
CAMPING 








many .times worth price. 





This Where-to-go Bureau department for May is concluded on the twe pages immediately following 


























CONTINUED 














"TOURS 


ESCORTED 
TOURS TO 


pe igi 


Under the Experienced Management of the 
rican Express Travel Department 





| 


Planned and conducted by experts, these 
tours offer opportunities for delightful Sum 
me ap: = abroad luteresting itineraries 
* > time, places and costs 
ST ANDARD. TOURS high grade— unusually 
interesting itinerary —66 days—81,495. Sail 
ings every Wednesday and Saturday, May 25th 
to July 16th, via the MEDITERRANFAN—June 
July SPAIN, the FRENCH at and 
ITALY Sailings in May, June, Ju Ask 
it Booklet pe 1924 


6 WEEKS VACATION TOURS~—@610. Sailings 





ovesy Satundeg beginning June 7th. Special 
B 

ANNUAL STUDENTS’ TOL = July 2nd tk 
September Ist. Special Ba 

UNIQUE TOUR TO s« ANDINAVIA, July 5th 
to September Ist. Special Bo« 


VARIED TOURS from LONDON eo PARIS 
Special Booklet 

EUCHARISTIC ¢ 
with pilgrimages to 
Special Booklet 


1N GRESS-Amsterdam in July 
Rome, Lourdes, Ireland 


INDEPENDENT TOURS—To Furopeat any 
time. All details arranged. Booklet 

DOMESTIC TOURS—Conducted or Independ 
ent—United States, Canada, West Indies, 


etc Booklet 
Your request for information on any of the 
fferings will be promptly answered 


American Express Travel 


65 Broadway, New ¥« 


above « 











Always carry American Exp. Travelers Cheques 
Day Tour of 


England, Holland, Belgium 
Switzerland, Italy, France 
A delightfully comprehensive trip, in- 
cluding important travel centers of the 
Continent, over 20 cities, and wonderful 
5-day motor drive over the * Route des 
Alpes." Two months of fascinating 
travel under expert guidance. Rates, 
including all expenses, 3755. 
From New York -- June 28th 
Write for full details of this and 7 other 
Alet, 
“ Your Vacation in Europe”’ 


McCANN’S TOURS 
Incorporated “Since 1876” 
1328 Broadway, New York 
Sentinel House, London W.C. 1 


tours, in our box 





WestMichigan  ™7ger 


Write for VACATION DIRECTORY FRER. Vacation land awaits you! Ge 
fish throng the streams ; 3500 miles of superb roads are ready for motor: 
all the delights of boating, bathing, fishing, camping, golf and dancing 
yours in this perfect playground of 3000 lakes. There’s all kinds of hes 
and happy recreation in West Michigan's cool, water-washed air 

Comfortable, reasonable hotels, cottages and camp sites. Ask for inf 
mation about our excellent girls’ and boys’ camps. For free impartial inf 
mation, free road map and Vacation Directory address : 


Michigan Tourist & Resort Association | 
Department 264, Bank Building Grand — Michigan | 


anywhere, 























MICHICA 


FOR A REAL VACATION TRY 


MICHIGAN 











A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
High and Cool : 






in the You will live longer to enjoy its memory 
| Tell us what you want. 
Berkshires Miles of Beaches, Fishing, ete. 





State Parks for Camping. 

Cottages and Resort Hotels. 
East Michigan Tourist Association 
_ Box W., Bay City, Michigan 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
Open June 16 to Oct. 15. Golf, Tennis, 
Saddle Riding, Orchestra, Dancing 
L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 
Winter Resort: Princess Hotel, Bermuda 









BAY VIEW HOUSE #3:."¢":.2! 
On Little Traverse Bay, Lake Michix 
Pure water. Good table. A summer hi 





i 



















} aes, Stent, pene. yunine, Bathing 
= 3th season. ‘rite now for rates. 
ETTLE ROCK INN AND /|- _— 

K COTTAGES. On the famous TOURS 
| North Shore, Magnolia, Mass. Book- 
lets. Address R. M. Davison. 

cveTSwek Twn [PACIFIC COAST 
| a ANOM ET PT., PLYMOUTH MASS, Tours 

Cape Cod’s Finest Hotel 

| P ——— —— Grand Canyon, Agechs Trail; Yellow 
t— stone, Yosemite, Rainier, Glacier 


Parks; Colorado, Canadian Rockies, 
Honolulu, Alaska, etc. 
Frequent departures 
FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 S. Lith St.. Philadelphia 
Reg seen OA RR ANS fae nO 


ARE = GOING 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Send for details of our 
attractive tour eo a 

August 15, 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Box “68, Bente, Mass. 


~NEW YORK CITY 


OTEL HARGRAVE 


West 72d St., . 300 TOoms, each With ba 


OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


Now Open All The Year 
A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of guests 
are constantly considered Every guest 
room connects with bath. Accommodates 
500. Sea Bathing. Booklet. Write or wire 
K. R. Grabow, President 
Clement E. Kennedy, Vice-President 
22 years under same management 


Che Hotel deLuxe 























Absolutely atk 4 One block to 72d st 





VIA BARBADOS 
AND TRINIDAD 


RAZ 42 DAY TOUR $490 HOTEL PILGRIM 
VEN SEAS TRAVEL SERVICE PLYMOUTH. MASS. 
RIGHT ON THE OCEAN 
| Offers superior accomodations at 


FISK BL.0G, BROADWAY AT 57 TH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK -SEE it the right way, 20 | 
days by saddle horse atrail. Exclusive parties, limited 
peluxe || 


membership. Make reservations now. Todd 
Party, P.O. Drawer 769, Station C, 





Los Angeles, Cal 


Switzerland Dese tive 
Switzerland The Tour Unique Pe<sintive 
| , Mrs. W. A. Gil- 
bert, Chaperon, 83 Cleveland St., Orange, N.J. 


Russell G. Gilbert, Director 


; MASSACHUSETTS _ 
NOW 


THE BERKSHIRE HIL A. 


Trout ut Fishing _GOLF > Tennis Riding 


tazzarde eBay THE SIPPICAN Marion, 


Mass. 
, Family Beso 
ae Fishing, Bathing, Coit Tennis, 
Ball Room. Shore Dinners. Boo , 


OPEN RED LION INN STogsgaioce 





y= New England 


entrance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate rates 
Single room, per day, $3 to #4. Double 
rooms, 33.50 to £4.50. Suite, $5 to 87. Parlor 
two double no B88 to B10. Send for 
illustrated booklet 

Times Sq 


109-118 Hotel St. James." 


W. 45th St N.Y. City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway An 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere snd 











rates which are high enough to insure ¢ ts of a well d home. Much 
| * the best in service and cuisine favored by women emeiiad without escort. 3 mio 
| 18 Hole Golf Course adjoining hotel grounds utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Fates 


OPEN JUNE 15th to SEPTEMBER [Sth 
Ownership Management of P F Baine 


HOTEL 
PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 


~_Furnishings. service. atmosphere and 
1] sine make this Distinctive Boston House one of 


and booklet on application. W. Jonysox Quixx 


~_ ADIRONDACK MTS. N.Y. 
4th Lake. Capacity 125. Lat- 

OHAWK est equipment, electricity, 

& Cottages running water every rool 
Garage. Cc. M, Longstaff, Old Forge, NY. 


DARTS CAMP, “That Different Place” 


Individuality and seclusion is our keynote Hote 
and Camps on our private lake. Bathing. Bost: 
and Tennis. Booklet. J. W.T. Lesure. Darts, N y 


the mos! homelike and attractive city holels in ook le 
the world Send for our bookjet with its quide ||| GLARK-WARDNER CAMPS, Rainbow | Lake, N.Y 
Adirondacks. Equipped for house- a or meals 


| to Boston and historic vicinity AP Costello. Mgr | 
ee Ee * References exchanged 
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TRAVEL 


Low 
Round Trip 
Excursion Fares 
Great Northern 
Railway 








Pacific Northwest 
Alaska or California 


Glacier 
NATIONAL PARK 


GLACIER PARK 
YELLOWSTONE 
Circuit Tours 
Secure information from any Great 


Northern Representative, ticket or 
tourist agent or 


A. J. DICKINSON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Glacier National Park opens || CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
June 15th | - <The Largeft Raslway System in the World > 


CANADA 


EUROPE 





iad 

Rockies is Mt. Edith Cavell, and on its 
slopes, Ghost Glacier in the — of an angel 
with outstretched wings. 


This is only one of a thousand wonders in Jas- 
per National Park, the largest in America, 
on the Canadian National Railways, crossing 
the Rockies at the lowert altitude of all 
transcontinental lines. 


Jasper Park Lodge ($6 up, American Plan) 
is a glorious low-altitude playground resort 
for 350 guests. Boating, hiking, camping, 
riding, dancing. 


Triangle Tour of British Columbiatakes you 
by rail from Jasper National Park down the 
valley of the mystic Skeenato Prince Rupert. 

By steamer thru quict seas of the Inside Pe ‘as- 
sage to Vancouver, and by scenic rail trip 
back to Jasper National Par 

Write for booklets before you ~~ onany 
trip. No passports req uired. Offices: Chicago, 

108 W. AdamsSt.; New York, 1270 Broadway. 


IX the heart of the snow-cape 








*86> 


Round Trip—Chicago to 


Pacific Northwest 


Gateway to Alaska and Orient 
May 15 to September 30 





**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 
Write me for Booklets, 
A. B. Smith, P. T. M. (444) 
064 Nor. Pac. Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 





New Brunewick, Canada. Ideal Sum- 





mer Vacationland. Good Fishing, Hunting, 
Motoring. Good onda. Grand scenery, 
Great air. New Brunswick Tourist & 
tesources Association, St. John, N. 











ROYAL 
HOTEL 
Leading Hotel, European Plan, Central Location, 
5 minutes from all boats and trains. pet coum. 
75 with bath. Rates $2.25 and up 

apply to —_ Tourist Bureau, Herel, Railway or 


Agency, or the Proprietors 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 





WYOMING 


Vacation on a Stock Ranch 


(SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE) 
107 TRAPPER LODGE 


eback riding, fishing, tennis; detached sleep- 
lodges, Our garden and dairy herd supply our 

e. Acomplete Mountain-top-Camp maintained 
-onnection. For reservations write W. H. Wyman 

& Son, Shell, Big Horn County, Wyoming. 











Why not spend your vacation onareal West- 
n Ranch? The Kiendike Banch in 
ie of the most beautiful spots of the Big 
rn Mountains can accommodate you. EI- 

evation 6,000 feet. Camping, fishing, pack 

trains. Saddle horse and equipment includ- 
ed. Booklet. Ask for it now. Address Hackert 
bros., Klondike Ranch, Buffalo, Wyoming. 


THE WIGWAM 
Beauty spot of Wyoming in the heart of Big Horn 
Mountains. Summer resort and Ranch. Trout 
hing, Horsehack Riding, Hiking, Camping, 
Mountain Trips, Detached Sleeping Rooms. Excel- 
lent table. Cool nights. For booklet, write to 
The Wigwam. Tensleep. Wyoming 








The Raymond & DohertyCo., Lid.,°3°* 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI JrARI-KON came 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A real North Woods Hotel Camp in heart of four mil- 
liew acres of virgin forest. 1,508 Lakes. Every Com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing. One night from Toronto. 
Booklet, NISS ORR, 250 Wright Av., Toronto, Ont. 


Morel. HALIFAX, N,S,/2= 


HOTEL 
Rates, $6.00 and Up. 


Leading Hotel. American Plan. 175], 
Rooms with Bath. Near Railway Sta- 
tion, Steamship Piers and Places of 
Amusement. Overlooking the Magnifi-| __ 
cent Harbor. Booklets on n Request. 

and cottages 


LOUR LODGE 33,"s" 


Free from flies» mosquitoes and hay fever. Golf, 
Tennis, Boating, Bathing. Fishing, Garage. Write 
for booklet Thomas Mowry. Manager 








| 











LONDON MIDLAND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY. 


EFORE Sailing for Eurcpe, 

write for a copy of “ The 
Charm of England,” issued 
free by the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway — 
The Best Way to travel 
threugh England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ire:and. 
It will materially assist in arrang 
ng an itinerary to incluce places 


of interest in easy sequence; 
—— and Medieval Halls; 
Cathedrals and Universities ; 


Shakespeare's and Washingt n's 
Country; the Peak Dis- 
trict ot Derbyshire; 
the English 
North Wales; Edin 
burgh, Glasgow. ant 
all other parts of 
Scotland. address 

THOS. COOK & 
SON'S Offices or:— 
JOUN FAIRMAN, 

Agent, 

London Midiand and 
Scottish Railway. 
200, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 















Lakes: 











SWEDEN 


Land of the Vikings 


Rich 


await the traveler w) 


rewards in enjoyment and interest 
includes Sweden 
in this summer's itinerary. Here are 
new scenes, new customs, new views of 
rare beauty, in one of the oldest lands in 
Europe, where ancicnt castles and city 
walls may still beseen 


Magnificent natural scenery—mountains, 


lakes, waterfalls, the Midnight Sun. 
Modern cities, excellent railways and 
hotels. 9 days from New York. Booklet 


“*1924 Tours inSweden"’ from any travel 
bureau, or Swedish State Railways, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 














CREAT ; YARMOUTH ENC. 


THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Great Yarmouth 
The favorite hotel of American visit- 
ors to this popular East Coast Resort 
—the Atlantic City of England. 


SCOTLAND 
PERTH-The STATION HOTEL (Tel741) 


L.M.S. and L.N_E. Railways, Ideal Centre for Tour- 
ing Scotland. Close to Gleneagles. Hotel enjoins 
Station First Class. Fixed, Moderate Tariff Garage 
Where-to-0 ¢ 0 advertising covers N. . America 


~~ CATSKILL MTNS. NN. Y. 
J) OXMOR INN AND BUNGALOWS. Family resort on 


mountainside secluded in Woodland Valley 
Day or term guests. Moderate rates. Garage, 
good roads. Trout fishing. Bungalow housekeep- 
ing if desired. Community serviceand advantages 
References exch. E. B. MILLER, Phoenicia, N. Y, 


VIRCINIA_ 














CHANNEL BASS finatrans 
-1 Hotel, Sportsmen. Families, Best Va. Cooking 
A H.G. Mears, Wachapreague, Kastern Shore, Va. 


‘BRITISH COLUMBIA 
“CARIBOO DISTRICT OF B.C. 
New, virginterritory. Wild, ragged scenery, moun- 
tains, glaciers, rivers and lakes. Big game hunting. 
finest fishing. accommodations, boats, canoes, 
horses. Agreeable guides and complete outfits. Book- 














ing now for Spring Grizzly hunts. Let us tell you 
about it. Write ES Knight. Limited, Ashcroft, B.C- 


























443 Park Square Bldg. 


Snapped by 
a 
Temple Tour 
Patron 












How You Get More for Your Travel Money 


° Under the same careful 
1. Experience American management 
for over 15 years, we have learned those 
things that satisfy Americans abroad. We 
require satisfying arrangements for our pa- 
trons, even at larger cost to us. 


—_— A force of experts 
2. Organization trained in Temple 


ideals and working under an efficient, time- 
tried system guarantees exemplary service. 
New York 


wise. TEMPLE 


_— — | 
17S ‘ Ave. 
we {Make Travel “* 


Boston, Mass. 
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Write for booklet with maps and detailed information 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURSCO. 


ee EUROPE 
) by MOTOR 


A delightful and inexpen- 
sive way to travel. Com- 
plete freedom of route. 
Leave the beaten paths 
for the unusual and pic- 
turesque. Our Motor 
Service de Luxe elimin- 
ates all bother with time- 
tables, trains, etc. Private 
cars, expert chauffeur 
guides. 
Inclusive rates for trips or cars 
for hire any period. Itineraries 
planned by our travel experts 
or arranged to order 


for England and the 
Continent. 


Fo 
I (=)  £ 


LTD. (American Company) 
147 West 42nd Street, New York 


London Paris Brussels Naples 







er 























. The large 
3. Volume of Business \ojumect 
our business commands respect and prefer- 
ential treatment from hotel and trans porta- 
tion managers abroad. In 1921, 1922 and 
1923 we took more people from America to 
Europe in small personally conducted groups 
than did any other travel agency. 


Write, phone, or call for illustrated booklets : 
No. 22 Europe 1924 No.31 Foreign Travel Schools 


Chicago 
Chicago Temple 
San Francisco 
563-39th Avenue 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS 
FOR CAMPING DAYS 


HARPER’S CAMPING AND SCOUTING 
Consulting Editors: George Bird Grinnell 
and Dr. Eugene L. Swan. Illustrated. 


HARPER’S BOATING BOOK FOR BOYS 
Consulting Editor, Charles G. Davis. 


Illustrated. 
CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 

By William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. 
HARPER’S BOOK 
FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS 

By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 











5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new Cunard-Anchor 
* California,” 17,000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos. $1250 up, including hot 
guides, drives, fees. Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama Cana 
Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days in India; Cair 
rusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 21st MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE dan, 31, 


cially chartered new Cunarder ‘“* Laconia,"’ 20,000 tons (« il-burning), 62 
$600 up: including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days Palestine and Egypt 
600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 


European Tours—your own itinerary or ours, $495 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 
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4th Annual Raymond-Whitcomb 


Midnight Sun Cruise 


From New York, June 26 — Southampton July 21 
on the Cunard S. S. ‘‘Franconia’’ (20,000 tons) 
This most wonderful of summer voyages, visits one of Earth’s most thrill- 
ing regions — Iceland, the towering North Cape and Norway’s famous 
fjords. Better than any other travel company we know the route and its 
attractions. The new Cunarder “Franconia’”’ is the largest and most 
palatial liner ever to cruise to Scandinavia. We will gladly send Cruise 
Booklets and Deck Plans, detailing the route, accommodations and rates. 





Europe this Summer 
Our usual splendid series of tours will visit all countries in western Europe. 
Automobile tours through England and Scotland; also Switzerland. 
Persons who prefer to travel without escort or to follow some special route 
will find assurance of a successful trip in our Individual Travel Service. 


Round the World 


The Raymond-Whitcomb Tours (leaving in September and October and lasting from 6 
to 8 months) are more comprehensive than ever before. To the usual visits they add 
Cambodia (for the great Angkor Wat), Siam, and wonderful Cashmere. One trip will 
visit the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and the Sudan. 


A Cruise Around South America 
The third Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise on the §.S. ‘‘Resolute’’ will encircle South 
America, visiting Cuba, Colombia, Panama, Ecuador, Peru (with a trip to Bolivia), 
Chili, the Straits of Magellan, the Argentine Republic (with an Optional Trip to the 
spectacular Iguazu Falls in Paraguay), Uruguay, Brazil and the Amazon, Trinidad, 
Venezuela and Porto Rico. This is the first opportunity ever offered to visit on a single 
trip every South American Republic. Sailing January 24, 1925. 


Mediterranean Cruise 
The most complete Mediterranean Cruise in recent years, including, in addition to the usual ports, 
Nice (for the famous Carnival) and Venice, Sailing Feb. 5, 1925 on the great Cunard liner ‘‘Samaria", 


Tours to the Pacific Coast, Alaska, Japan and China 
Round the World Cruise — January 16, 1926 


Booklets describing any Cruise or Tour will be sent upon request 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Beacon & Park Streets — Boston, Massachusetts 
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To England and the Continent 


NEW YORK PLYMOUTH BREMEN 
The Largest and Fastest German Ship 


“COLUMBUS” 
32,000 Tons 20KnotsSpeed Oil Burner 


Maiden Voyage from New York May 10 
Subsequent dates: June 12, July 10 
and regularly thereafter 


For reservations, 
rates, etc., apply 
NEW YORK 
14-16 Pearl St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
15th & Locust Sts, 
BOSTON 
192 Washington St. 
CHICAGO 
100 N. La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
118 Sansome St. 


or any local Agent 








Cabin Steamers 


to EUROPE 


The modern trend in travel is toward 
the comfortable, wellappointed cabin 
liner with its moderate priced accom- 
modations—4o0% less thanonexpress 
steamers. To meet the ever-increasing 
demand for this economicalandagree- 
able transatlantic service, the Royal 
Mail now offers four famous “O” 
steamers, OHIO, ORCA, ORDUNA, 
ORBIT A—aluxuriouscabin steamer 
fleet with sailings to 

HamBurG 


CHERBOURG SouTHAMPTON 


PLymMouTH Berast GREENOCK 


‘“‘The Comfort Route’’ 


ROYAL 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co 

New York Boston Chicago Detroit 

Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 
Vancouver Toronto Halifax 





Frank's 


Annual Cruise De Luxe to the 


Mediterranean 


Limited to 400 Guests— less than Half Capacity 


By New Magnificent 


Cunard S. S. ““SCYTHIA”’ 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 Days 
iccess of 
















Repeating the complete 
Sal 


Steamer, visiting 
Egypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 

Monte Carlo, France, England. 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with 
private baths The famous Cunard cuisine and ser- 
vice (Only one sitting for meals 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, re- 
turning via “Aquitanie,”’ ‘*‘Mauretaniae,”’ 
**Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 

Rates. deck plans, itinerary and fnll information on request 
arly reservation insures choice of location. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue - New York 
219 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
Established 1875 Paris 


the previous si milar Cruises, 





Cairo London 

















“First Aid To the 
Traveler in Europe” 


It is not a Guide Book. Its aim is to 
answer those general intimate questions 
which every tourist asks desperately. 
BEFORE SAILING EN TOUR 
ENGAGING PASSAGE ON SHIPBOARD 


MONEY TIPS 

MAIL MONEY 
PASSPORTS BAGGAGE 

CABLES RAILWAY TICKETS 
CLOTHING BOAT TRAINS 
BAGGAGE MOTOR CARS 


Countless other questions answered, such 
as Customs Duties, Cab System, Lost 
Articles, Reputable Hotels and Restau- 
rants and Shops, Channel Routes, Air 
Routes and practical Money Tables for 
various countries. 
By Mail Prepaid 50 Cents 

and worth five times the price, as everyone 
who has had these problems knows. 


TOWN & COUNTRY HOTEL 
AND TRAVEL BUREAU 


383 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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Cooks Travel Serv 1Ce 
Our organization comprising one hundred offices in Europe is at your 
service from the moment you arrive to the moment you leave. 


We plan special itineraries for individuals, families or private parties 

with or without escort. Most attractive series of Spring and Summer 
tours via Mediterranean and North Atlantic routes — also Norway 
and North Cape. A series of popular price tours—$395 up. 


Send for booklet, “Europe 1924” 


Official Transportation Agents — British Empire Exhibition, London; Accredited 
Agents for all British Railways; choice selection of special tours in Great Britain. 


Steamship Tickets by All Lines 


Annual Summer Cruise around the Mediterranean 
by Cunard Anchor Liner ‘‘Tuscania”’ 


62 Days of delightful cruising, visiting all important points about the Wonder Sea. 
A repetition of the famously successful Summer Cruises—1922 and 1923. Leav- 
ing New York July 3, returning September 2. 


The Cruises Supreme 1925 
Around the World The Mediterranean 


S. S. Franconia—Jan. 22 to June 2 S.S. Homeric—Jan. 24 to April 1 


Full particulars on request. 
COOK’S TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 




















Everything you 
OUGHIT to see 
in Britain 


Sas 
Tel 


7 
OIMOTOTOT 
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‘Not Expensive 


ROO 
ey confortable and well-furnished : 

83 Rooms, hot and cold running water, $2.50 
210 Rooms, single with beth, $3 00 - $3.50 
192 Rooms, wan bath - * $4.00 
160 Rooms, double, with bath, $s 00 « $6.00 
135 Rooms, large double with bath, $6.00-$7.00 
ManySample Roomsand Parlor Suites,$7.00up 


y 

BREAKFASTS—Club Breakfasts with 
generous portions at 65c, 75¢ and $1.00. 
LUNCHEONS=—A la Carte in four 

nationally famous restaurants. 
DINNERS—A !a Carte. Special Sunday 
4 Table d'Hote dinner at $2.00. Special 
KETCH: with \ dinner in the Grill only, every evening 


Ei C HAM 4] excepting Sunday, at $1.50. 
: CAFETERIA Hollenden cooking and 


service at Cafeteria prices 


A fine series of tours has been 
worked out for American 
visitors to Britain. They em- | 
brace all the historical places 
and beauty spots which Ameri- 
cans OUGHT to see. They 
save time, money and temper. 
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GENERAL AGENT: SG Carl R *s Hollend 1 
LONDON & NORTH EASTERNRLY. Se eee ce Coystal Puning Room ston ard 
311 Fifth Avenue (at Thirty Second St.) aS —— 

New York 
Write or call for free Literature 























ANENDELTRUNX 














DUST-PROOF — 


VERY day of your tour you some, convenient, sturdy! Men- 
will be glad you chose a del Trunx give you the utmost 
Mendel Wardrobe Trunk—easy in trunk value and distinctive 
to pack and unpack, roomy style—plus dust- proof clothes pro- 
drawers and hanger space, hand- tection. See them at your dealer's 


THE MENDEL-DRUCKER CO. + CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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re we TEE SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy—your girl 











If you are planning to send your boy or girl to a camp next 
summer, we would commend for Ftd consideration the 
announcements that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
in the front part of this issue. 











The facilities of our School Information Bureau are also at 
your command for any additional assistance you may require 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands, 


y-tellir 4x . Address 
SF yy Se School Information Bureau 


~~ HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., New York City 
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The Romance 
that is France 








THESE SERVICES: 
ee 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
Express de Luxe Liners 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
ee 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE_ LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
ee 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
oe 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DE LA SALLE NIAGARA 
oe 
North African Motor Tours 


Awaits You | 


HAT really does make France? . . . Not 
her land and sky and water, but her people. 
What they have builded . . . what they have 
lived! A thousand years of daring. Joanof Arc... 


Louis XIV .. . Napoleon . .. the Marne? 
And this child of France, the French Line 


whence comes its amazing differences? Not so 
many boats on so many seas—so many tours 
across the sands. But the life that beats in those 
boats like the heart in the body. The splendor of 
vision that caught North Africa in the Gallic 
spell. The art that makes a little poem of a 
breakfast tray—the gayety that turns a six-day 
crossing into an adventure! 

If you’re going to France, walk into France right up the 
gangplank and land at a covered pier at Havre, which is 
the port of Paris, only three hours away. Get six days more 
of France. Begin to understand France before you've 
dropped Sandy Hook astern .. . 


Whether you plan a quick trip on an express liner or a 
leisurely crossing, the French Line service provides the 
route idéale. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 



































Bungalow 
Camps-~ 


in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies 






BANFF—LAKE WINDERMERE 


(i made the Rockies. Man 
made the cars. And now both 
the mountains and the cars can get 
together for one hundred spectacular 
miles on the Banff-Lake Windermere 
Automobile Road. 


Fourteen years ago, the country 
wasn’t surveyed. Even today you pass 
scores of unnamed and unclimbed 
peaks. And all about, within range of 
your kodak, there’s big game 2ep, 
goat, deer, bear. 





Four Bungalow Camps on this Road 
—Storm Mountain with a superlative 
view — Vermilion River Crossing, in 
the heart of the game country—Sin- 
clair Hot Springs beyond the Iron 
Gates —and Lake Windermere in a 
lovely lotus-land, with the Lake of 
the Hanging Glaciers for an astound- 
ing side-trip. ..... 
You can hire a car at Banff or 


Lake Louise. Or, go down the 
Road by motor-touring bus. 


Write for the Bungalow Camp Booklet 


Canadian Pacific 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 


New York—Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
San Francisco—675 Market St. 
Chicago— Straus Building 
Montreal— Windsor Station 


Canadian Pacific Offices All Over The World 


























Niagara to the Sea 





Shooting the Rapids 


The most satisfying trip in America for healt 
and recreation. Almost 1000 miles of lak: 
rivers and_ rapids, including the Thous:: 
Islands, the ¢xciting descent of the marvelo 
rapids, the historic associations of Montre 
Quaint Old Quebec, with its famous mirac!: 
working Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre an 
the renowned Saguenay River, with its stuper 
dous Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher 
than Gibraltar. 

Send 2e postage for illustrated booklet, “Niagara t 
the Sea,’ including map and guide, to JOHN } 
PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada Stea: 
ship Lines, Ltd., 101 C. 8. L. Building, Montrea 
Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


— 
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Mountain- 
Lake 
Paradise 


Offering Coolness, 
Healthful Altitude 
and Every Recreation 


ee 


az Open May to October 
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Booking Office 
ALAMAC HOTEL 
Broadway and 71st St. 

\ New York 
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In this castle, which is near the famous Warwick Castle in Shakespeare- 
land, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, entertained Queen Elizabeth 
in 1575, spending £1,000 a day on the entertainment 


ENGLAND’S CHARMS 


Her famous Abbey ruins and Castles; 

the ancient towns of Chester, Oxford, 

Bath, Stratford-on-Avon, etc. 

21 of the most beautiful Cathedrals 

of the Country; the lovely valleys of the Thames, 
the Avon, the Wye and the Severn; 

the land of Shakespeare, Milton, 

the Washingtons and the Penns; 

the Mountain fastnesses of Wales, 

are all served by the 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
“ The Line to Historic Shrines” 


By this system the tourist can visit much that 
comprises England's greatest scenic charms, 
her romance, history and ecclesiastic glories. 


Practical suggestions on the most economic way of visiting 
these places, and itineraries for tours, together with literature 
and maps, will be supplied on application to :— 


R. H. LEA, General Agent, 


Great Western Railway Company, 
315, 5th Avenue, New York and 37, Adelaide Street East, Toronto, 
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For Happy Days by the Sea 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Under their broad deck porches, along 


the famous Boardwalk, the world passes 
in review. Merry crowds throng the 
broad white beach. The sea rolls in, 
bringing health and tingling life in its 


salty tang and soothing sound. 


A thousand fascinating shops and 
amusements claim your interest. Or 
you can play golf on a sporty course, 
go yachting or fishing. 
Then back to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall with 
keen appetite for a tempting meal, desire for 
rfect comfort and the companionship of 
delightful people. 
For more than fifty years these two hos- 
pitable, homelike hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have been the 
choice of cultivated —— people, bent 
on happy, health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 




















Travel 


Information 


ROUGH this travel 
section the readers of 
Harper's Magazine receive 
each month the announce- 
ments of a considerable 
number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines 
and Resorts. 


For your convenience and 
to more clearly present the 
attractiveness of their ser- 
vice to those who travel, 
they have prepared interest- 
ing descriptive booklets 
which will gladly be sent 
you. 


We suggest you apply direct, 
mentioning Harper's Maga- 
zine, or if more in accord- 
ance with your wishes we 
will be pleased to send such 
booklets as are desired, and 
which will be of assistance 
to you in arranging and 
completing your plans. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street New York City 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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ome to America's 
ereatest vacationland 


Come this summer to the American Wonderland. 
Join the thousands of veteran tourists who every 
year return here to enjoy the most gorgeous variety 
)f natural grandeur on the continent. 
Whatever your idea of a perfect vacation—you 
vill find it in the Pacific Northwest. Here are five 
f the nation’s premier scenic attractions: 


Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


Here is beauty indescribable, in a thousand forms 

everywhere. The climate is balmy, sunshiny, 
spiced with sea or mountain breezes. The motor 
roads are wonderful. Golf courses are numerous 
and as fine as you ever played. You will like the 
Pacific Northwest’s friendly, modern cities. The 
best hotels await you everywhere. 

The Burlington-Northern Pacific-Great North- 
ern Travel Bureau will help you plan your vaca- 
tion. It will tell you where to go, what to see, 
and how to make the most of your time. It will 
give you details as to the cost. And, if you are 
going to any other point on the Pacific Coast, it 
will tell you how to plan your trip so as to include 
the Pacific Northwest. round trip 

from Chicago 


Write for free booklet 2 pio Noth Anunforgetable 
e free booklet, “The American Wonderland,’’ tells © by Haynes, St.Paul Gestinations. drive, Columbia 
in words and pictures all about the unrivaled vacation Old Faithful Geyser, River Highway 
ssibilities of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Yellowstone Roundtripfrom 
»ming—the Pacific Northwest. It’s free. Fill in the National Park St. Louis $81.50 
ipon and send for it now. 


PS. Eustis, Pass. Traffic Mér., ( 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R oupon 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Mégr., Great Northern Ry. 
A. B. Smith, Pass. Traffic Mégr., Northern Pacific Ry Travel Bureau, Dept. 29-B 
1403 Burlington R. R. Bidg., Chicago, Il] 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. “The‘dmerican Wonderland.” 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. Address 














Bombay, Gateway to India... A babel of religions. A 
kaleidoscope of nationalities... Fakirs who lie on sharp 
nails. Monkey-priests. Colorful bazars, displaying un- 
told wealth in gems and jewels. Taj Mahal, “the most 
perfect materialized dream of man”. The Burning 
Ghauts at Benares, where Brahmins come to die. 10,000 
Hindus bathing along a mile of the Ganges... And 
thus, on through India. India, the gorgeous, India, the 
glittering. India, the fanatical; India, the mystical. 


Canadian Pacitic 

















agic year! 
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EARS of Wishing and Waiting...for Magic Year! And then a 

Canadian- Pacific Cruise... You go sailing the seven seas! Lei- 

surely, joyously! Guided only by romance, and a chart which 
notes the Gateway Ports of the World. 

Gateway Ports? Yes, just that! Your great private yacht pokes 
into Haifa and you discover the Holy Land. It slips into Bombay— 
and you go adventuring through India. Days at sea. Days on shore. 
Until you have made the circuit of the world’s most fascinating 
lands. You have met their peoples, bought their treasures, lived 
their history, and inhaled their atmosphere. 

For months, life is a glowing, glorious romance. You get new 
health, new ambition. You enter that envied inner circle, of the 
citizens of the world. 

Will this be your Magic Year? Why not? Canadian-Pacific ar- 
ranges everything. It provides a luxurious Empress liner; and its own 
world-wide organization. The cost? That should not count—yet 
it is no more than staying at home in comparable luxury. 

Where these gateway ports are, what they lead to, how the cruises 
are arranged —all is told in fascinating literature. Write, phone, call 
offices listed below. Personal service, if desired. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE—from New York, January 
27, 121 days. Returning to New York, via Panama. “Em- 
press of France’’. (Chosen twice for voyages by Lord Renfrew 
—the Prince of Wales). 19,000 tons. 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE—from New York, February 9, 
64 days. “Empress of Scotland”. (Her fourth cruise in these 
waters). 25,000 tons. 





ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. - BELLINGHAM, WASH., 1252 Elk St. - Boston, 405 Boylston St, - BUFFALO, 
160 Pearl St. « CHICAGO, 71E. Jackson Blvd. - CINCINNATI, 201 Dixie Term, Bldg.- CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect 
Ave. + DETROIT, 1239 Griswold St. - DuLUTH, Soo Line Depot. - KANSAS City, 601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. - Los 
ANGELES, 505 So. Spring St. - St. Louis, 420 Locust St. - MILWAUKEE,68 Wisconsin St. - MINNEAPOLIS, O11 
and Ave., So. « NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. - PHILADELPHIA, Locust St, at 15th - PiTTsBURGH, 340 6th 
Ave. + PoRTLAND, ORR, §5-3rd St. - St. PAUL, First National-Soo Line Bldg. - SAN FRANCISCO,675 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 608 2nd Ave. - SPOKANE,WASH. - TACOMA,1113 Pacific Ave. - WASHINGTON, D.C.,1g19N. Y. Ave. 
IN CANADA—MOonTREAL, 141 St. James St. - WINNIPEG, Main and Portage Sts. - Toronto, Canadian 


Pacific Bldg. - VANCOUVER, 434 Hastings St., West - OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


CRUISES 








— will 1925 be yours ? 







































— Otho Cushing 





Split-second comfort 


When you see an earnest face-washer 
diligently massaging the soap with all 
the hopefulness of an eager young 
bond-salesman; when you see his 
final product, like boiled starch sparse- 
ly populated by a few orphaned 
bubbles, you know this for certain: 
his soap is not Ivory. 


No! With the same effort the 
Ivoried man would have about a pint 
of thick, rich, pearly-white lather, 
lather that ingratiates itself into every 
pore and gets a warm welcome from 
everything but dirt. 


Now watch your Ivoryless man 


when he gets to the rinsing stage. 
As dash after dash of water fails to 
remove the oiled rubber feeling from 
his skin, he yields to discouragement 
and hands the job to the over-worked 
towel. You know what “rinsing” 
with a towel means—a skin that feels 
like owl-wagon pie-crust. 

But rinsing Ivory lather is as easy 
and quick as holing a two-inch putt 
for a par four. And the face that 
smiles up from the stainless towel 
tells a story of gentle Ivory treatment 
in which justice has been generously 
tempered with mercy. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Here is news: When Guest 


Ivory—the handy new cake of 
Ivory made especially for wash 


stand use—comes into the home, 


99 44 % PURE IT FLOATS soap-debates subside like rip- 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


ples ona quiet pool. Guest Ivory 
suits husbands, wives, daughters, 
sisters, cousins and aunts. 
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Today’s Building Wisdom | 


rests on the Experience of Centuries of Yesterdays: 





“HE WHO LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS BUILDS OF CYPRESS AND BUILDS FOR KEEPS," 


You probably want “the Wood Eternal," so 
as to obviate the repair-bill bugaboo. But 
how can you be sure that you get it? There 
is a “distant cousin” of the Wood Eternal, 
that Srows far inland, neve. saw a swamp, 
and lacks the superlative decay - resistant 
traits of the Benuine 


Cypress 


{t is very important that you specify ‘‘Tide- 
water’ Cypress, and identify it by the Cy- 
press Arrow Trade mark on the end of every 
board and on every bundle. (See below.) 
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The Cypress 
Colonial Plan Book 


is “the most complete and authoritative 
prouping, of matters Colonial that I know 
of in the same space, and also delightful 
in its style. It's a real book, to read and 
keep for reference.” It will come to you 


So le ee ee a ee 





Free, on Your Request. 


192 pages, 96 pictures, complete full-size Working, 
Drawings on Double Plan-sheet Supplement, full 
Specifications for entire house and equipment. Also 
3-sheet Special Colonial Art Supplement by a fa- 
mous artist. These plans are not “stock” but are 
specially designed for us by an eminent architect. 
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“THE HOME COLONIAL Is EVER THE HOME HOSPITABLE” 
Write today for Colonial VOL. 44. 


R gESS MANUFACT URERS ASSOCIATION 


G s 299 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 
ca “< or 1299 Graham Building, Jacks onville, Florida 
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THE VOS€ REPRODUCING GRAND PIANO 
brings into your home the art of the world’s greatest 
pianist wit ill their subtlety of touch and expression, 

Although the exquisite tone of the Vose is 

world-famous, the Vose price moderate 

WE CHALLENGL COMPARISONS 
Writ f fl rn and ¢ 
Vose & Sons Piano Co., 155 Boylston St., Boston ) 


sy payment terms 
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Demand 

HARTSHORN 
quality in your 
window shades 
— it costs far less 
in the long run. 


SHADE 
“~~ . PRODUCTS 
sl P Established 1860 


ROLLERS ~— SHADE FABRICS 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 


RAT ARR HAO FATA AOA 








Its good Cocoa 


MAOE OnLy BY 


WALTER BAKER € CO. LTD. 
ESTABLISHED SonenesTeR’ | 
ri M ° 
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The deseriptive 
word for 


“‘The Daddy of Them All’’ 
for the past 40 years. 
It is the foundation stone of 
Waterman’s reputation and a basic 
reason for Waterman’s overwhelm- 
ing supremacy in prestige and sales, 
$2.50 to $50.09 
At Waterman Dealers Everywhere 
L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 









































